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MALAVOLTI, 


NOVEMBER, 1829. 


Vou. XXVI. 


A NEAPOLITAN STORY. 


By the Author of “ First and Last,” gc. 


“TI am innocent—let that content 
you,” said Malavolti. 

“It does content me,” replied 
Beatrice ; “ but will it content Hea- 
ven? Believe it not. The proud spi- 
rit sins deeply in the very act of i> 
nying sin; for who outlives but one 
rising and setting of the glorious sun, 
and does not, in thought or deed, of- 
fend the Almighty? Hear me, Ma- 
lavolti—hear me and heed me. You 
are doomed to die; all intercession, 
all the prayers and supplications of 
frievds and kindred, have been cast 
back upon them; and I, your mo- 
ther, pleading for your life in nature’s 
holiest accents, have wept and sued 
in vain. Reason with your condition, 
then, as if disease or length of years 
had brought you to the grave; and 
do not, in scorn of worldly wrong, so 
wrong your eternal soul as to hazard 
imminently, if not surely to fling 
away, its salvation. You say you are 
innocent.” 

“Tam! Iam!” exclaimed Mala- 
volti, impatiently. 

“ Ay,” answered Beatrice, “ of 
blood—of that one crime, for which, 
unjustly, you are to die; but not of 
all crime, and therefore not fit to die, 
till by meek repentance, and perfect 
faith in Christ’s atoning sacrifice, you 
wash out every stain; for in the 
centre of the proudest heart the seeds 
of rottenness lie enshrined.” 

“ True, most true,” replied Mala- 
volti, calmly. “ And it is most true, 
too, that I am to die—but never on 
a scaffold. Fools! They think these 
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fetters, and this dungeon, and their 
careful watch to keep from me each 
implement of death, will achieve 
their triumph ; as if steel, or poison, 
or the free use of hands, were all the 
means by which a man can escape 
from injustice! Oh, mother! do not 
weep, nor look upon me with such 
sorrow. Iam so changed by what I 
am, that my heart aches not, as once 
it would, to see your tears, nor smites 
me with that remorse a son should 
feel, who makes a mother weep.” 

“ Alas! alas!” exclaimed Beatrice, 
sobbing piteously, “I can bear to 
lose you in this world, for I feel that 
our earthly separation will be short. 
But it is terrible to think that I must 
lose you for ever, Malavolti; and that 
when my own dying hour comes, its 
pangs will be mitigated by no hope 
of rejoining thee, my only one, ‘ the 
choice one of her that bare thee,’ in 
the mansions of the blest, in the 
abodes of everlasting peace. Oh, 
God! What affliction it is to be a 
mother, when the child we cleave to 
is encompassed with trouble !” 

Malavolti bit his lip, which quiver- 
ed with emotion in spite of himself ; 
and his eyes glistened with tears that 
he could not repress. There was a 
tone of such deep anguish in the 
voice of Beatrice, as she uttered the 
last words, such a truth of maternal 
suffering in them, that even the gaol- 
er, who sat in one corner of the cell, 
felt a sort of pity kindling in his rug- 
ged bosom, and he addressed Mala- 
volti. 
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“ Come, signior,” said he, rising 
and advancing towards him, “ don’t 
be too obstreporous. You see what 
a way your poor mother is in, and it 
is not much she asks of you, me- 
thinks, when she only begs you to 
have a priest. What harm can he do 
you? You say you are innocent; 
but.that does not make the matter 
either better or worse, as I can per- 
ceive ; for, innocent or guilty, your 
head is to be chopped off, and so 
you ought to be shrived. You are 
not the first man by many, I can tell 
you, that I have had under my care, 
who has felt a little qualmish about 
confessing his guilt. According to 
their own account, indeed, very few 
of them deserved what they got; 
but what then? They were none the 
better for being innocent; so do what 
your mother wishes, send for a priest, 
and confess your—innocence to him. 
It will be a comfort to yourself; and 
I am sure this noble lady will be all 
the happier for it, when you are 

one.” 

“ My good fellow,” replied Mala- 
volti, who knew exactly what the 
gaoler meant to say, though his man- 
ner of expressing himself was neither 
very bland nor much adapted to his 
purpose,—* My good fellow, I'll talk 
with you upon this subject when we 
are alone——” 

“ Which we must soon be now,” 
interrupted Verruchio, “forthe even- 
ing gun went ten minutes ago; and 
by this time they are making prepa- 
rations to lock up the outer prison 
gates for the night.” 

At these words Beatrice arose, and 
embracing her unhappy son, the 
wretched mother took her leave, im- 
ploring him to think of all she had 
said, and promising to return on the 
following morning at the earliest 
hour which the regulations for ad- 
mitting strangers would permit. Ma- 
lavolti kissed her tenderly, but made 
no reply ; and when she had quitted 
the cell, he cast himself upon his lit- 
ter of straw to brood in silence over 
his design. 

Malavolti was a Florentine by 
birth, but a Neapolitan by education, 
and by all those relations, social, 
moral, and political, which constitute 
the affinity of country. His father 
was of patrician descent, though he 
inherited with the pure blood of his 
ancestors only a very slender partion 


of that wealth which in former times 
had ranked them with the princes of 
Italy. Still, however, the wreck of 
his patrimonial property, that had 
escaped public confiscation, and the 
waste of private prodigality, through 
the long course of three centuries, 
enabled him to maintain the inde- 
pendence, if not to assume the state, 
of his noble lineage. At an early age 
he married Beatrice Polenta, the 
youngest daughter of the Marquis Po- 
lenta, and of a family as noble, but 
as decayed, as his own. The personal 
charms of the youthful Beatrice, and 
the lofty qualities of her character, 
were her only dowry ; but when she 
bestowed these, with her heart’s first 
love, upon the father of Malavolti, 
she went to the altar, rich in the 
costliest treasures of a bride. It was 
about two years after their marriage, 
and when Beatrice had given birth 
to the son whose doom she now be- 
wailed so bitterly, that she accom- 
anied her husband to Naples, where 
1e had sought and obtained a civil 
oftice of considerable rank and emolu- 
ment under the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. But he had scarcely entered 
upon its duties, and begun to nou- 
rish hopes of future advancement, 
which lay fairly within the range of 
his position, when a malignant fever, 
whose fierce progress no skill could 
arrest, brought him to his grave in 
the short space of three days. 
Beatrice idolized her husband. 
Every hour since their union had 
developed some fresh cause why 
she should do so. When the ar- 
dour of mere passion had subsided, 
instead of clinging to her only by the 
cold remembrance of expired or ex- 
piring sympathies, (that common, 
though feeble link of conjugal attach- 
ment,) far nobler bonds succeeded. 
The lover, chosen by the heart alone, 
had grown into the being whose vir- 
tues kindled the devotion of the mind. 
And this love dies not, because it is 
inspired by that which partakes not 
itself of death. Memory retraces, in 
fleeting colours, that comeliness of 
the body which was pleasant to the 
eye, when the body lies in corrup- 
tion; but the enduring record of de- 
parted goodness dwells in the soul, 
ike the writing that is inscribed up- 
on adamant. 
There is, in singleness of grief,— 
in the rare privilege to sorrow, with- 
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out the upbraiding consciousness of 
disregarded duties,— a refuge for the 
mourner. When we can say to our- 
selves, our tears hallow the dead, 
but wrong not the living; when we 
feel we are at liberty to consecrate 
our whole existence to the deep, si- 
lent homage of the tomb, because we 
feel that all we have lived for has 
been taken from us, and that therefore 
all our thoughts may gather, unblam- 
ed, round the past, and a mysterious, 
and a scarcely earthly repose, dwells 
within us. We shut out the world, 
and a calm solemn submission of the 
bereaved spirit seems to reconcile us 
to afflictions with which we are thus 
permitted to hold undisturbed com- 
munion. But this Sabbath of the heart 
was denied to Beatrice. She had been 
a happy wife ; he who had made her 
so lay festering in his shroud ; yet— 
she was still a mother, and her ma- 
ternal yearnings gave eloquent lan- 
guage to the utter helplessness of her 
first born. “ Poor child!” she would 
exclaim, as she watched its placid 
slumbers, or gently wiped away the 
tear that had fallen on its orphan 
brow, “ it were a cruel office for my 
hand to barb death’s arrow afresh, 
and leave thee, like a thing of chance, 
to sink or swim, upon the vexed wa- 
ters of life. That thou art fatherless, 
is Heaven’s will; but wherefore thou 
art so, concerns thy wretched mother 
less to know than it does to confess 
before Heaven the sacred duties she 
has to discharge towards thee! Yes, 
thou sleeping image of him who 
sleeps in death!—thou strange and 
incomprehensible source of bright 
hopes and a laughing future, stream- 
ing across my dim path, like sun- 
beams irradiating the dark edges of 
a passing thunder-cloud, giving fair 
promise of a serener sky anon !—yes, 
thou secret spell, that canst make a 
mother’s warm smiles glow within 
the cold, cold sepulchre of her wi- 
dowed heart, I will bid sorrow be 
gentle for thy dear sake; and when 
my sad thoughts steal to thy fa- 
ther’s grave, or linger there with 
fond recollections, summon them 
back to the cradle of our child, and 
make them obedient servants to thy 
happiness.” 

eatrice kept faith with herself. 
As years rolled on, the prattling in- 
fant grew into the sturdy boy; and 
the sturdy boy ripened into the man- 





ly youth, in whose every look and 
feature, tone of voice, proud bearing, 
and impetuous spirit, she saw the 
exact counterpart of him whom in her 
own youth she had loved to idolatry. 
Nor was the resemblance the self- 
created picture of a mother’s partial 
eyes. Friends and kindred, nay even 
strangers, who knew the father, 
would dwell upon the extraordinary 
identity which shone forth in the 
young Malavolti. Oh! how she would 
sometimes sit and gaze upon him, or 
mark his lofty carriage as he trode the 
earth, or listen to his full melodious 
voice as its tones deepened into man- 
hood, and in the thrilling ecstasy of 
imagination forget that twenty years 
had passed away! In such moments, 
he was her own Malavolti, and she 
the Beatrice Polenta who had stood 
with him blushing at the altar, and 
weeping in the fulness of her joy. 
When the delusion vanished, the 
charm remained, and the son was 
loved with feelings in which Beatrice 
unconsciously mingled the memory 
of her husband. 

He was in his seven-and-twen- 
tieth year when the lamentable event 
occurred, which consigned him to 
a dungeon, with the sentence of a 
felon’s death. Lamentable indeed 
it was in its consequences to Ma- 
lavolti; but he was the victim of 
circumstances and not of preme- 
ditated iniquity. Without seeking 
it, and, in truth, without deserving 
it, he had drawn upon himself the 
enmity of a young Neapolitan noble- 
man, Count Brittorno. The immedi- 
ate cause of this enmity was jealou- 
sy ; the imagined offence of Malavol- 
ti, a secret intrigue with his self-as- 
sumed rival’s mistress, the beautiful 
Angelica Donzelli. But Malavolti was 
too proud an aspirant for woman’s 
heart to dispute its possession. The 
loveliest of the sex, if she could ba- 
lance between his pretensions and 
those of another, was disdainfully re- 
leased by him from the perplexity of 
a choice ; though, in a case where he 
had once been received, he would pu- 
nish an intruder, while he relinquish- 
ed with scorn the object of conten- 
tion. This haughty feeling, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less 
than unquestioned and unquestion- 
able supremacy, presented an insu- 

erable barrier to what he would 
have considered the intolerable de- 
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gradation of seeking to supplant an- 
other from whom the tenure of pos- 
session might be supposed to consist 
in the mercenary conditions of a sti- 
pulated price. Still more was ita 
defence against the mean and pitiful 
ambition of declaring himself a suitor 
for the preference which had been 
already bestowed with the sanctity 
of love. 

Brittorno, however, acting under 
the influence of seeming circum- 
stances that warranted his suspicion, 
and ignorant of Malavolti’s creed in 
matters of gallantry, had pampered 
his jealousy with what he deemed 
proofs of design, if not of success, in 
participating with himself in the fa- 
vours of Angelica. But instead of 
making a direct accusation, he sought 
to involve Malavolti in a quarrel, 
by stinging insinuations or insolent 
taunts. Malavolti had noticed these 
splenetic efforts ; but though a man 
of fiery character, and prone enough 
to dare the proudest he who ruffled 
his self-complacency by a look only 
that could be construed into a pre- 
cursor of defiance, ‘he held the mas- 
tery over his impetuous passions 
with too noble and dignified a spi- 
rit, to let them be played upon, or to 
suffer that they should be made the 
instruments of his own arrogance at 
the will of another. Hitherto, there- 
fore, he had studiously parried, some- 
times with raillery, sometimes with 
scorn, and sometimes with con- 
temptuous silence, the repeated en- 
deavours of Brittorno to provoke 
him into a feud ; but the latter, goad- 
ed on by his fancied wrongs, and 
mistaking the deliberate self-com- 
mand of Malavolti, for a taint of cow- 
ardice, angered him at last beyond 
the endurance of that habitual con- 
trol which he had imposed upon his 
feelings in all their previous clash- 
ings. Itwas in the saloon of the Duke 
de Montrefelto, and in the presence 
of some of the most distinguish- 
ed inhabitants of Naples, that Count 
Brittorno happened to encounter 
Malavolti on an evening subsequent 
to one in which he believed he had 
been serenading the fair Angelica 
under her garden window. Mala- 
volti observed that his brow was 
more tempestuous than usual, and 
that the firm compression of his 
lips, and the scowling wrath of his 
eyes, indicated he was writhing un- 


ENoy, 
der the torment of strong emotions, 
It so chanced, too, that Malavolti, 
who was a little flushed with wine, 
felt an inclination to sport with his 
moody humour; and advancing to- 
wards Brittorno, he remarked, in a 
tone of careless freedom, that he 
had “ never seen the incomparable 
Angelica look so lovely as when last 
I saw her at the opera. She seems 
passionately fond of music.” 

“ Yes,” replied Brittorno, curling 
his lip into an expression of cold 
disdain, “so fond of it, that I believe 
she sometimes finds pleasure in the 
discordant twanging of a cracked 
guitar.” 

“ I dare say,” rejoined Malavolti; 
“for the soul holds intercourse with 
the divine melody of an air it knows, 
in spite of its bungling execution, as 
we can withdraw ourselves from the 
rant and monotony of a bad actor, and 
suffer the mind to settle upon the 
inspired conceptions of the bard 
whose language he profanes.” 

“ You seem to understand the 
power of music over a heart suscep- 
tible of its charms,” answered Brit- 
torno. 

“ Oh!” replied Malavolti, gaily, 
“it is not the power of music only 
over susceptible hearts that I un- 
derstand. I have studied every ave- 
nue to them.” 

“ And made yourself master of all, 
I doubt not,” said Brittorno, ironi- 
cally. 

“ And made myself master of all,” 
repeated Malavolti, “from a burn- 
ing look, and an inexpressible tender 
sigh at morning prayer” 

“ To the lascivious treachery of 
a midnight serenade under a gar- 
den window,” interrupted Brittorno, 
abruptly. 

“ Aye,” said Malavolti laughing; 
“an evening serenade by moonlight 
under your mistress’ window, espe- 
cially if you can find your way to 
her bedroom window, is our charm- 
ing Italian method of delicately of- 
fering the homage of an impassion- 
ed heart to its refined idol. But for 
the grossness of what you call the 

* lascivious treachery of a midnight 
serenade,’ I am no follower of such 
pastimes. They are apt to give a 
man the quinsy; or, as it may 
chance, providea grave for him before 
he has thought seriously of dying.” 

“ And yet, signior,” answered 
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Brittorno, folding his arms in his 
mantle, while he fixed his eyes stea- 
dily upon Malavolti, “there are fools 
in this city of Naples, who tempt the 
chance you mention.” 

“ There are fools every where, as 
well as in Naples,” retorted Mala- 
yolti, giving a marked emphasis to 
his words; “ but the fool to wonder 
at inmy mind, is he who rashly seeks 
to play with a lion till he rouses him. 
Rousing him at once were better, if 
he have nerve for the encounter.” 

“Your pe signior,” said Brit- 
torno, with much caustic bitterness ; 
“ T can imagine a climax of folly be- 
yond that, and my school-boy read- 
ing furnishes me with the example— 
the ass who clothed himself in the 
lion’s skin, and thought he was a lion ; 
but when he meant to roar, he only 
brayed,—and laughter, not terror, 
was the consequence.” 

“ Count Brittorno !” exclaimed 
Malavolti fiercely, stepping closer 
to him; “there is offence in your 
words. Am I their aim ?” 

“ Signior Malavolti,” replied Brit- 
torno, sarcastically, “ a Neapolitan 
does not ask that question. Or if 
he does, it is only of himself, to be 
directed in his resolves by the an- 
swer. But you are a Florentine !” 

“ Enough!” said Malavolti. 

“ More than enough,” replied Brit- 
torno, contemptuously ; “ and yet, I 
dare say, less than sufficient.” 

Malavolti’s person seemed to di- 
late itself with indignation, as he 
glared upon Brittorno, and addressed 
him in astern and angry voice :— 

“ Florentine, or Neapolitan,—ei- 
ther, or both—for birth and breed- 
ing dispute the distinction in me,— 
the high blood of Italian nobility runs 
in my veins, and you have to learn 
I shall not dishonour it. Why you 
are my enemy, I know not; and be- 
cause I know not, I have avoided 
being yours. For months you have 
crossed my path, at every turn mean- 
ly seeking to fasten a private quarrel 
upon me, and so make a cause for 
vindictive strife to hide the true one. 
Was this manly? If you could dare 
to think I had wronged you, you 
should have had the greater daring 
to tax me with the wrong, and not 
bait me with ambiguous taunts and 
obscure allusions, like a foul bird of 
ill omen, who shuns the light, but 
screams portentously, shrouded in 


darkness. I am choleric and proud 
enough to be stung with injury ; and 
being chafed, as now I own myself 
to be, prompt enough to strike at my 
assailant. ollow me, Count Brit- 
torno |”? added Malavolti, pointing to 
his sword, and retreating a few paces. 

“ If, as you say, signior,” replied 
Brittorno, with an air of cold, insult- 
ing mockery, “ it has taken months 
to chafe you, perhaps the noble heat 
that burns so fiercely at present will 
hardly cool before the morning. I 
have a pleasant appointment an hour 
hence, that might be marred were I 
to go forth with you now; but you 
know my retreat,” he continued sig- 
nificantly, “ the silvan villa where L 
sleep during these sultry nights of 
summer.” 

“It contents me,” said Malavolti, 
after a pause. “ Be it so.” Then ad- 
vancing to Brittorno, he added, “ But, 
Count, that there be no mistake in 
this business when the morning 
comes, I make my pleasant appoint- 
ment with you, thus”’—striking him 
gently on the arm with his glove. He 
then turned on his heel, and quitted 
the room. 

The blood rushed into the face of 
Brittorno; his sword was half out of 
its scabbard; and if those who were 
standing round had notheldhim back, 
the saloon of the Duke de Montre- 
felto would have been the scene of 
a sudden combat, where nothing less 
than the death of one or both of the 
combatants must have ensued. 

That night, in repairing to his villa, 
Count Brittorno was way-laid and 
assassinated. He was discovered the 
following morning, at the foot of 
the steps leading up to the Marble 
Terrace, covered with wounds, as 
if he had either fought desperately 
with his murderers, or they had wan- 
tonly mangled his body with repeat- 
ed stabs. There were strong reasons 
for supposing, too, that the fatal en- 
counter had not taken place where 
the body was found, but that it had 
been brought there after life was ex- 
tinct; as there was a track of blood 
through the garden, and for a consit 
derable distance along the unfre- 
quented road which led to the villa. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon Ma- 
lavolti, who was immediately arrest- 
ed. He denied the crime laid to his 
charge, and demanded to know the 
alleged proofs of his guilt. But the 
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compendious principles of criminal 
jurisprudence which regulated the 

eapolitan tribunals, were too well 
adapted for the gratification of power- 
ful malignity, to protect less power- 
ful innocence. The family of Brit- 
torno was potent in its wealth, in its 
alliances, and in its influence ; and 
the trial of Malavolti was so conduct- 
ed, as to secure that decision from 
his judges, which had been already 
bargained for by his prosecutors. He 
was found guilty upon the negative 
evidence of his own inability to dis- 
prove his guilt. Sentence of death 
was passed. Malavolti appealed to 
the superior court. Grey heads and 
wrinkled brows, clothed in scarlet 
and ermine, went through the solemn 
plausibility of revisinga decree which 
they never intended to reverse ; and 
Malavoltihad the consolation of know- 
ing that all the forms of justice had 
been duly observed, in grave mock- 
ery of all its essential principles, and 
its fundamental spirit. He was or- 
dered to be executed at the expira- 
tion of three weeks. 

It was on the day this decision 
of the superior court had been offi- 
cially notified, that his noble-minded 
mother, resigned to part with him 
in this world, but deeply impressed 
with the awful necessity of religious 
a for the next, had vainly 

esought him to employ those means 
of eternal salvation, of whose effica- 
cy she not only entertained a pro- 
found belief, but the rooted convic- 
tion, that without them the everlast- 
ing perdition of the soul was inevi- 
table. Hence her entreaties ; hence 
her imploring supplications to Mala- 
volti, who resisted her prayers from 
no infidelity of the heart, nor from 
any lukewarm sentiments of devo- 
tional piety. But in his proud scorn 
of a malefactor’s death on the scaf- 
fold—in the fierce resentment of his 
impetuous spirit at the iniquity of 
his sentence—and in the bitter re- 
pugnance he felt to furnish such a 
triumph to his enemies, he had con- 
ceived a purpose, the execution of 
which, while it dazzled his heated 
imagination by the heroic fortitude 
which it demanded, sternly admo- 
nished him, he must yield neither to 
the solicitations of filial love, nor to 
the sometimes importunate cravings 
of fainting nature, (which, in the hour 
of death, doth ravenously hunger for 








the food of eternal life,) by admit. 
ting priestly counsel. If he would 
persevere to the end, he must hold 
no parley with creeds or dogmas. 
Therefore was his mother denied ; 
though to deny her as he did, was a 
harder trial of his resolution than the 
stern purpose for which he denied 
her. 

On the following morning Beatrice 
visited her son as she had promised 
to do. There were the visible traces 
in her countenance of much mental 
anguish, and much bodily suffering. 
She embraced Malavolti in silence; 
but there was a clinging tenderness 
in her embrace, as if she were loath ¢ 
to part with her treasure; and when 
she grasped his hand, the pressure 
of her own was a mute exhortation 
to be composed, which spoke to his 
heart. 

“T have spent the live-long night 
in prayer for thee,” said Beatrice, 
after a pause, “and my hope is strong 
that [havenot humbled myself before 
God in vain; for, methinks I behold 
in thee, my son, the departing signs 
of that sore tribulation which so grie- 
vously oppressed thee yesterday.” 

“ Yes,” replied Malavolti, calmly, 
“ it is doubt, not certainty, that makes 
a steadfast spirit falter. Till yester- 
day, life was a stake I played for; 
and though my chance was despe- 
rate, my feverish hopes hung trem- 
bling on the throw. To-day, I count 
the hours between me and the grave ; 
and I thank the reverend council for 
their dispatch. They might have 
clothed cruelty in the garb of mercy, 
and, by seeming to deliberate, mock- 
ed me with the belief that justice sat 
on their right hand, and that they 
would execute the judgment of truth. 
Yesterday, the terrors of death were 
upon me, because in my heart there 
still lingered the gladness which 
whispered to it, the light is sweet, 
and it is a pleasant thing for the eye 
to behold the sun; but to-day, the 
terror is gone, and I languish for the 
end.” 

“ I grieve to hear thee say so,” 
answered Beatrice ; “ for it is pride, 
not religion, that supports you; pride, 
which is of this world only, who, 
when she plants her foot upon the 
sand, believes she treads upon a rock. 
I do not doubt you dare tu die, but 
I dare not think of what it is you 
dare, when it is only death you are 
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repared for. It is a miserable vaunt, 

alavolti, to boast your equality 
with the beasts that perish! Yet, 
you do no more, when you make 
your reason perform the office of 
their instinct, by exchanging the fear 
of death, which should appal the most 
righteous, for the ignoble heroism of 
merely despising the body’s suffer- 
ings.” 

“ Would you have me led forth to 
execution, and see me mount the 
scaffold like the vilest criminal ?” 
exclaimed Malavolti. 

“ No!” answered Beatrice, firmly; 
“JT would not see you led forth to 
execution—I would not behold you 
mount the scaffold—I would not see 
you die at all, if what I would were 
what I could. But can you bid these 
stone walls yield you a free passage 
to liberty and life ? Can you achieve 
the substitution of a just pardon for 
an unjust sentence ? Oh, my son! 
can you—can you escape the scaf- 
fold ?” 

“ Aye!” murmured Malavolti. 

“ How ?” said Beatrice. 

Malavolti was silent. Beatrice 
looked at him for a moment, and 
then advancing with a slow step and 
dignified air, “ Proud man!” she 
exclaimed, “ tremble at what you 
see! Behold, your mother kneels to 
you!” 

Beatrice knelt at the feet of her 
son. Malavolti covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Hear me, Malavolti! When you 
were a cradled infant, your father 
died. I did not mourn as women do 
who shed brief tears upon a hus- 
band’s grave, and balance the ac- 
count of sorrow with the surplus of 
remaining joys. Mine was the con- 
dition, rather, of a prosperous mer- 
chant, whose wealth is great indeed, 
but all, all embarked in one fair ven- 
ture, which being shipwrecked, he is 
avery bankrupt, even to the beggary 
of hope. But what did I when the 
tempest came and stripped me of my 
wealth ¥ Ah, my son! I forgot my- 
self and remembered you! I com- 
manded back my tears—I stifled my 
sighs—I calmed my grief, divorced 
my sad thoughts from your father’s 
tomb, and lived through many a grie- 
vous hour because thou didst live. 
Now, Malavolti, I demand sacrifice 
for sacrifice! Give me, in return, for 
all the years I have been a weary 
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pilgrim on this earth for thee, the 
few miserable days that stretch be- 
tween the present one and that 
whereon it is appointed thou must 
die. Oh, God! the pang is sharp 
enough to look upon you, as now I 
do, and think how soon I must lose 
you; yet can I gather some conso- 
lation from the knowledge that a 
thousand puny accidents in life’s 
daily course might have wrought the 
same calamity, with a suddenness, 
too, whose shock would have bruised 
my poor heart even worse than this 
that hath befallen. But my thoughts 
grow frantic, Malavolti, and my af- 
fliction is without hope, when I 
behold thee ‘ blotted out of the 
Book of Life, and not written with 
the righteous,—when the tremen- 
dous truth smites me, ‘ that from be- 
neath, hell is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming !’” 

“ Mother! mother!” exclaimed 
Malavolti, in a voice suffocated with 
emotion, “ spare me !” 

“ Son! son!” rejoined Beatrice, 
rising, “ spare me, and save thyself ! 
Disrobe thy haughty spirit of those 
tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, 
whose vanities thou ne’er again 
mayst look upon; prepare for death, 
not as a pageantry, where man is to 
look on and call you noble, but as a 
sacrifice where the eternal God is to 
be appeased, and which the saints of 
heaven may offer up, with prayers, 
upon their golden altars.” 

Malavolti, whose face was still 
covered with his hands, wept bitter- 
ly, and his sobs were audible. 

“ Blessed be those tears!” exclaim- 
ed Beatrice, in a voice of fervent 
zeal; “ they are the gracious har- 
bingers of contrition, the penitential 
waters of the soul, which cleanse it 
from its impurities. Oh, my son! 
child of my love! my only one! I 
never saw thee weep, till now, that 
sorrow for thy sorrow, whate’er it 
was, did not make me prone to wee 
too. But this grief is holy ; and with 
a joy as holy do I welcome it. The 
parched earth smiles not more grate- 
fully when gentle rains descend, than 
does my almost withered heart smile 
in gladness, refreshed by these pre- 
cious drops thine eyes let fall.” 

She paused. But while she gazed 
at Malavolti, her features assumed 
an expression of divine sanctity, 
which seemed to heighten with her 
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progressively deepening conviction 
that the moment of assured victor 
was near. Blended, however, with 
this saint-like ecstasy, there was a 
troubled air of chastened and sub- 
dued, though intense, melancholy, 
which told all the story of a mother’s 

ief. Whatever might be the su- 
lime consciousness of triumphant 
piety, it could not silence the voice 
of nature ; and that voice eloquently 
revealed to the heart of Beatrice that 
after all she had done, she had but 
brushed away a loathsome weed 
ons in the rank soil of a grave. 
he grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwhile, was fear- 
fully oo The impassioned ap- 
eal of his mother had unnerved 
im. He spoke not; neither did he 
uncover his face. But his labouring 
chest, the trembling of his body, his 
deep-drawn sighs, and his convul- 
sive sobs, denoted what a tempest 
raged within. Grasping the ponder- 
ous fetter that hung upon him, he 
arose, paced up and down his cell, 
and dashed away, with an impetuous 
hand, the tears that still gathered in 
his eyes. Beatrice uttered not a 
word. In anxious silence she watch- 
ed the stormy conflict of his pas- 
sions. It was to her the omen of a 
en = ping issue ; for what alone she 
eared was that calm unruffled spi- 
rit, which, in the beginning, had be- 
tokened so fixed, so deep, and so 
inexorable a purpose. Some minutes 
had thus elapsed, and the violence 
of Malavolti’s emotion was gradual- 
ly subsiding, when he approached 

eatrice, took her hand, and, in a 
faltering voice, addressed her : 

“ You have prevailed!” said he. 
“ Be satisfied! I am as innocent of 
this crime, mother, as when you bore 
me: doubt not that. But you shall 
see me mount the scaffold like a fe- 
lon; and I will die—a murderer’s 
death—and let a holy priest shrive 
me of my sins. All this [ll do, 
in poor requital of that weary pil- 
grimage you have borne for me. But 
oh! I did, indeed, meditate far other 
things! I did look to mock at my 
destroyers, and in such a way as 
would have told the world that Ma- 
lavolti, who shrunk from the axe, 
had fortitude to embrace a hundred 
deaths in shunning one—to die hour- 
ly, ay hourly, through the space 
allotted him yet to live. But it is 
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idle, now, to talk of cancelled oaths 
made to my own heart in the agony 
of shame, as I contemplated the igno- 
minious scene of a public execution. 
Do with me as thou wilt.” 

Beatrice embraced her son, and 
wept upon his bosom. The feelings 
of both were at that moment beyond 
the reach of language; and even after 
their first vehemence had abated, 
silence was the sanctuary of their 
thoughts. The mind of Malavolti 
had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion. He had a new character to 
play ; new passions to control and 
guide; new duties to learn; and a 
new path to tread in his passage to 
the grave. Beatrice, on the other 
hand, now that the pressure of the 
greater evil was removed, felt with ac- 
cumulated sharpness that which she 
fancied was entirely blunted, because 
its pain had been lost in the more 
acute anguish of one whose antici- 
pation maddened her. She could 
now meditate upon the single grief 
of her ss bereavement, and 
sorrowful enough were her medita- 
tions; but never once did she allow 
them to betray themselves by word, 
or sigh, or tear, or look, in the pre- 
sence of Malavolti: No! This in- 
comparable woman, with all the lofty 
spirit of the noblest matrons of an- 
cient Greece or Rome, held her ma- 
ternal grief in subjection, that she 
might the better comfort and sustain 
her son. It was only when she was 
alone and in the solitude of her own 
thoughts, and unobserved of any, 
that she paid the natural tribute of 
the heart, and discharged it of its 
swelling burden. 

Time passed on, and every day 
Beatrice was at her post. No sooner 
did the hour strike at which the outer 
gates of the prison were unlocked, 
than she presented herself for admis- 
sion, and sought the gloomy dungeon 
of Malavolti. Sometimes she was 
accompanied by the venerable Padre 
Anselmo, who administered the holy 
offices of religion, and with pious 
zeal prepared her unhappy son for 
death. It was an inexpressible con- 
solation to Beatrice herself to parti- 
cipate in these offices, to listen to 
the exhortations of the sacred apostle 
of grace, and to join her own fervent 
prayers with the appointed ones of 
the Church, for the efficacy of their 
intercession. At other times, when 
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Anselmo was delayed or prevented 
in his attendance by duties elsewhere, 
she would sit for hours with Mala- 
yolti, discoursing of a world to come, 
with such calm earnestness of voice, 
and with such seeming tranquillity of 
spirit, that, but for the affectionate 
ardour of her manner, she might have 
appeared a kind friend only seekin 

to lighten the tribulation of a friend, 
instead of an anxious, heart-broken 
mother, supporting a beloved son 
under the trial of approaching death. 

It was on the evening of the 
eighteenth day, and when only three 
more intervened before the day of 
execution, that Malavolti was awa- 
kened from a quiet sleep into which 
he had fallen, after the departure of 
Beatrice for the night, by the harsh 
grating of his cell door. 

“Here is a holy father,” growled 
Verruchio, “ who says he must speak 
with you. He would not be denied ; 
but, by St Agnes, it is as much as 
mine office is worth to let him in at 
this untimely hour.—You must be 
quick, friar, or come again in the 
morning, for I shall return speedily 
to conduct you forth.” 

The gaoler retired, locking the 
door after him. Malavolti, in the 
dim twilight of his cell, could just 
discern the tall figure of a man, 
closely wrapped in the cowl and 
black drapery of a Franciscan monk, 
who listened for a moment to the re- 
ceding sound of Verruchio’s heavy 
footsteps along the stone passage, 
and then, striding hastily up to him, 
threw back his hood and cloak, ex- 
claiming, “ Fly! save your life !” 

“ Who are you?” replied Mala- 
volti, raising himself from his straw. 

“It matters not. I come to save 
you. There is no time for words. 
Put on this disguise. The gloom of 
evening will befriend you. Get be- 
yond the prison walls. There you 
will find persons waiting to convey 
you from the danger of pursuit ; and 
leave the rest to me.” 

“ Why should I do this ?” 

“ Tut, tut—asi questions, man, 
when you have leisure to be inqui- 
sitive. A moment’s irresolution, and 
we fail. - Here—hold your chains 
thus, and they will not clank; wrap 
yourself in this cloak, draw the cowl 
down round your face, and be sure 
you speak not, nor walk with a too 
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eager step, till you are once fairly on 
the outside. Here—here.” 

“ You come upon a thriftless er- 
rand, whoever sent you,” said Mala- 
volti, disengaging himself from the 
disguise which the stranger was pla- 
cing upon him. 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ No; I am innocent!” replied 
Malavolti proudly. 

“ Granted; but your death is in- 
evitable.” 

“ I know it; and I will not avoid it 
by an act which would give every 
tongue in Naples a license to say I 
deserved it.” 

“ By St Francis!” exclaimed the 
stranger, “ you amaze me. But I 
have risked too much already not to 
risk a little more. Consent to fly, 
or ‘ 

“ Or what?” interrupted Mala- 
volti. 

“ Hark !—Verruchio returns. I 
hear his footsteps—quick! quick ! 
I'll throw myself on this straw, while 
you, as the door opens, stand pre- 
pared to quit the cell, that so he may 
not enter himself and perceive the 
cheat. When you are safe, I know 
a way to save myself.” 

“ You disturb me,” said Malavolii. 
“ Be quick yourself, rather, and re- 

sume, for your own secure return, 
the disguise that has enabled you to 
come safely hither. Whoe’er you 
are, your motives claim my grati- 
tude, though I disdain to use the 
means you proffer.” 

The next moment the key was 
heard in the door. The stranger 
hastily re-clothed himself in his 
Monk’s garb; as Verruchio entered, 
ejaculated in a low voice a pious 
Benedicite ! and slowly followed him 
from the cell. Malavolti returned to 
his straw; but it was long before the 
perturbation which this mysterious 
scene had occasioned would allow 
him to sleep. There was no clew 
by which to unravel the interest any 
human being, except his mother, 
could be supposed to feel in his fate, 
sufficient to suggest such an enter- 
prige ; and well he knew it origina- 
ted not with her. She had, all along, 
fixed his thoughts too steadily upon 
the fatal consummation of his iniqui- 
tous sentence; and was, besides, as 
incapable as himself, of favouring a 
scheme which, though it might save 
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his life, would ratify his imputed 


guilt. Wearied with conjectures, he 
at length sunk into a feverish and 
disturbed slumber. 

Not such was the slumber into 
which he sunk a few short hours be- 
fore he went forth to execution. Bea- 
trice had obtained permission to pass 
with him that last, that dreadful 
night. And she did so. At mid- 
night, the good Padre Anselmo reti- 
red to seek a brief repose, promising 
to return at sunrise. Beatrice sat 
by her son’s side, supporting his head 
upon her bosom, and gazing wistfully 
at those features which had the pale- 
ness of long imprisonment upon 
them, but nothing else to wring her 
heart. Their expression was angelic, 
and shone with the sanctity of per- 
fect resignation. As she parted the 
clustering raven locks that covered 
his fine open brow, she thought he 
had never looked so like his father, 
as she last remembered to have seen 
him, when he too in his dying hour 
reclined upon her bosom. And then 
unbidden recollections crowded fast 
upon her mind; step by step they car- 
ried her back through buried hopes, 
and bright dreams that were, when 
all of present joy, and all of future 
bliss, that beamed like sunny visions 
upon the sparkling tide of time, was 
precious to her only because it was 
shared, or prophesied of being so, 
in years to come, with her much-be- 
lovedson. The transition from these 
remembrances to the scene before 
her was dreadful. It pierced her 
very soul; and it was a relief from 
the torture of her own solitary 
thoughts while Malavolti slept, when 
the entrance of Anselmo called both 
herself and him to the solemn prepa- 
rations for the scaffold. 

The bell tolled! the assistants of 
the prison entered the dungeon to 
attire Malavolti in the usual dress of 
a criminal who is to die for murder. 
A faint flush passed across his cheek 
during this lssiilation ceremony, 
and he cast his eyes round the cell 
for his mother, as if he would have 
conveyed to her by one hurried look 
all that his proud spirit then suffered, 
as the price for yielding to her pray- 
ers. But she was no longer present. 
Firmly resolved to abide all, while 
she could be firm, she had found it 
cer a to witness this ceremony, 
and to take her last farewell, without 
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betraying such emotions as might 
have unmanned Malavolti at the mo- 
ment when he had most need of all 
his energies. She had, therefore, 
withdrawn unperceived, pronoun- 
cing no other adieu, than the mute 
one which was concentred in the 
agonizing look she fixed upon him, 
as she hurried out of his presence 
for ever! 

The procession began. Malavolti 
walked with a firm step, an erect 
figure, an air of conscious innocence, 
and with something of expressed con- 
tempt for the injustice he sustained, 
mingled with a profound character 
of religious awe at the solemnity of 
his situation. The scaffold was erect- 
ed about a hundred yards from the 
walls of the prison. It was a beauti- 
ful summer morning, and the sun 
shone with all the brilliant radiance, 
and the air fanned upon his pallid 
cheek as he passed into it, with all 
the balmy softness, of the Italian cli- 
mate. The assembled crowd was 
numerous ; but of the many thou- 
sands who were there collected, not 
one ventured to disturb the thrilling 
silence of the scene. Malavolti sur- 
veyed the multitude; and again his 
face was flushed for a moment, while 
his knitted brow, and the haughty 
gathering up of his body, proclaimed 
that one last struggle with himself, 
one expiring rally of mere earthly 
yassion, was throbbing in his heart. 

ut it was soon over, and he ascend- 
ed the scaffold with the calm demean- 
our of a man in whom the fear of 
death had passed away. 

The last offices of religion were 
performed by Anselmo, who had re- 
tired a few paces from the block ; the 
executioner stood ready with his axe; 
and Malavolti was in the act of kneel- 
ing down, after having requested the 
headsman not to strike till he gave the 
signal, by stretching forth his hand, 
when a voice from the crowd exclain- 
ed, “Stop!” Malavolti either heard 
it not, or supposed it was some other 
cry, for he knelt down, while the 
assistants proceeded to place him in 
the proper position, when the same 
voice, in a aie and frantic tone, 
was heard again. “Innocent! Inno- 
cent!” it cried, or rather screamed. 
The words were instantly repeated 
bya thousand tongues, and the air re- 
sounded with tumultuous shouts of 
“ Innocent ! Innocent !” The scene 
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that followed was at once sublime 
and terrific. Malavolti raised him- 
self on one knee, and gazed wildly 
round, as if suddenly aroused from 
some frightful dream. The officers 
of justice, mistaking the confusion 
for a desperate attempt at rescue, 
laid hold of him, and endeavoured to 
force his head down again to the 
block, while the executioner, grasp- 
ing the axe firmly in both hands, with 
a ferocious look, stood in an attitude 
to strike the fatal blow, the moment 
there was room for him to wield the 
instrument. The populace hooted, 
groaned, yelled—amid loud and loud- 
er cries of, “ Innocent! Murder ! 
Brittorno ! Brittorno !” 

Malavolti, with a giant’s strength, 
wrested himself from those who were 
struggling to hold him, and like a ma- 
niac, sprung at the throat of the exe- 
cutioner, who had raised his axe to 
fell him where he stood. The peo- 
ple, bearing down all opposition, 
rushed forward ; Malavolti and the 
executioner rolled together on the 
platform, the latter streaming with 
blood from a wound inflicted with 
his own axe in falling, when, just at 
that moment, a man was seen forcing 
his way through the crowd, and as- 
cending the steps of the scaffold. It 
was the Count Brittorno himself! 
He was enveloped in a black cloak, 
his hat off, his features distorted with 
agony, and exclaiming in a voice that 
resounded above the wild roar of the 
multitude—* Look on me! look on 
me! I am Brittorno—Malavolti is 
innocent!” The eye of Malavolti 
caught one glimpse of his person, 
and bursting into an hysterical laugh, 
he swooned in the arms of the Padre 
Anselmo. A tremendous shout of 
exultation burst from the populace, 
which was repeated with deafening 
violence when they saw the hand of 
Malavolti firmly grasped in that of 
Brittorno, who was kneeling by his 
side. 

In afew moments peace was re- 
stored ; and though no one could ex- 
plain the cause of what they had all 
witnessed, every one rejoiced in the 
miraculous preservation of a noble 
cavalier from an unmerited and 
shameful death. Malavolti, as soon 
as he recovered from his swoon, was 
conducted back to the prison, amid the 
now silent sympathy of the thousands 
who had assembled to behold his ex- 


ecution. They gently blessed him 
as he passed, but abstained from all 
violent demonstrations of joy, with 
an instinctive delicacy of feeling, 
which animated the whole as if they 
were but one man, and taught them 
to reverence the grandeur of his si- 
tuation. And Beatrice! Where was 
she? Did no messenger of gladness 
pone the balm of joy into her sad 
1eart ? Was there no swift tongue to 
tell her she was still a mother ? Oh, 
yes ! Those shouts—that wild uproar 
—those straining throats that filled 
the very air with voices innumerable, 
crying aloud, “ Malavolti! Innocent!” 
outran the surer tidings of the good 
Anselmo, who sought the poor mourn- 
er in her desolate habitation. “ I 
will praise the Lord as long as I live! 
I will sing praise to my God while I 
have my being!” was all she could 
say, when, with streaming eyes u 
raised to heaven, she again folded in 
her arms her living son ! 





A few words will suffice to relate 
the circumstances which led to this ex- 
traordinary catastrophe. The Count 
Brittorno was the victim of his own 
snares. Believing that Malavolti was 
his secret rival in the affections of his 
mistress Angelica, he had reserted-to 
the familiar practice of his country, 
and employed three desperate bravos 
to prowl about the grounds of his 
villa, and watch their opportunity for 
assassinating him, vs « he approach 
the house. These hired stabbers had 
been in his pay for several weeks ; 
but as Malavolti was really no can- 
didate for the lady’s favours, they 
might have pursued their honourable 
calling for as many months without 
surprising their prey. It was to this 
secret ambush, however, that Brit- 
torno alluded darkly, when in his 
altercation with Malavolti at the Duke 
de Montrefelto’s, he retorted, that 
there “ were fools in the city of Na- 
ples whotempted the chance he men- 
tioned ;” that of being “ provided 
with a grave, before he thought seri- 
ously of dying.” By what fatal mis- 
chance, or under what unforeseen 
circumstances it happened, was ne- 
ver known; but that very night, 
Count Brittorno himself, repairing to 
his villa, was mistaken for Malavolti, 
set upon by his own blood-hounds, 
and left for dead, in the way already 
mentioned. At first, Brittorno be- 
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lieved that the persons who had at- 
tacked him were hired by Malavolti, 
who had taken that method to super- 
sede the necessity of meeting him on 
the following morning. Hence his 
own willingness, and that of his fa- 
mily,to conceal the fact of his wounds 
not being mortal, in the hope that the 
convenient forms of Neapolitan jus- 
tice would work out their revenge 
by sending him to a scaffold ; while 
they knew it would be no inexpiable 
offence in the eyes of the majority 
of their countrymen, that Brittorno 
should afterwards appear. He would 
be rid of a detested rival at all events; 
and he did not despair of living down 
whatever odium the circumstance 
might at first excite. The scheme, 
therefore, was fully resolved upon, 
and adroitly managed. But in the 
interval, and while slowly recovering 
from his wounds, Brittorno received 
unequivocal proofs from his mistress, 
that his suspicions were utterly un- 
founded with regard to Malavolti, 
and he also learned who were his real 
assassins. It was then that something 
like compunction began to awaken 
in his breast for the impending fate 
of Malavolti. He would willingly 
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have rescued him from it. But how 
could he do so, without betraying his 
own unparalleled perfidy ? His first 
contrivance was sending one of his 
myrmidons, disguised as a monk, to 
prevail upon Malavolti to escape from 
a ; but when this project failed, 
1e knew not what to do. Base as he 
was, he could not reconcile even to 
his conscience the idea of sacrificing 
not only an innocent man, but one 
who, he had ascertained, had never 
wronged him in the point where he 
was most sensitive. Still he could 
not resolve to make the sacrifice of 
himself in the only way that would 
enable him to do substantial justice. 
At length the day of Malavolti’s ex- 
ecution arrived, and impelled by a 
restless impulse which he strove in 
vain to resist, he mingled with the 
crowd in disguise ; but when he saw 
the guiltless Malavolti in the act of 
offering up a life he had not forfeit- 
ed, his emotions became so violent 
and ungovernable, that he rushed for- 
ward to arrest the fatal catastrophe 
in the way described, though almost 
too late to give effect to his tardily 
awakened sense of honour. 
M. 





THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. TORCH —CONTINUED.* 


I was the mate of the morning 
watch, and, as day dawned, I had amu- 
sed myself with other younkers over 
the side, examining the shot holes 
and other injuries sustained from the 
fire of the frigate, and contrasting the 
clean, sharp, well-defined apertures, 
made by the 24lb. shot from the long 
guns, with the bruised and splinter- 
ed ones from the 32lb. carronades ; 
but the men had begun to wash down 
the decks, and the first gush of clotted 
blood and water from the scuppers 
fairly turned me sick. I turned away, 
when Mr Kennedy, our gunner, a 
good steady old Scotchman, with 
whom I was a bit of a favourite, came 
up to me—* Mr Cringle, the Captain 
has sent for you; poor Mr Johnstone 
is fast going, he wants to see you.” 

I knew my young messmate had 
been wounded, for I had seen him 
carried below after the frigate’s se- 
cond broadside ; but the excitement 
of a boy, who had never smelled 


powder fired in anger before, had 
kept me on deck the whole night, 
and it never once occurred to me to 
ask for him, until the old gunner 
spoke. 

I hastened down to our small con- 
fined birth, and there I saw a sight 
that quickly brought me to myself. 
Poor Johnstone was indeed going; a 
grape shot had struck him, and torn 

is belly open. There he lay in his 
bloody hammock on the deck, pale 
and motionless as if he had already 
departed, except a slight twitching 
at the corners of his mouth, and a 
convulsive contraction and distension 
of his nostrils. His brown ringlets 
still clustered over his marble fore- 
head, but they were drenched in the 
cold sweat of death. The surgeon 


could do nothing for him, and had 
left him; but our old captain—bless 
him for it—I little expected, from his 
usual crusty bearing, to find him so 
employed—had knelt by his side, and, 
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whilst he read from the Prayer-book 
one of those beautiful petitions in our 
church service to Almighty God, for 
mercy to the passing soul of one so 
young, and so early cut off, the tears 
trickled down the old man’s cheeks, 
and filled the furrows worn in them 
by the washing up of many a salt 
spray. On the other side of his nar- 
row bed, fomenting the rigid muscles 
of his neck and chest, sate Misthress 
Connolly, one of three women on 
board—a rough enough creature, 
heaven knows, in common weather ; 
but her stifled sobs shewed that the 
mournful sight had stirred up all the 
woman within her. She had opened 
the bosom of the poor boy’s shirt, and 
untying the ribbon that fastened a 
small gold crucifix round his neck, she 
placed it in his coldhand. The young 
midshipman was of a respectable fa- 
mily in Limerick, her native place,and 
a Catholic—another strand of the 
cord that bound her to him. When 
the Captain finished reading, he bent 
over the departing youth, and kissed 
his cheek. “ Your young messmate 
just now desired to see you, Mr 
Cringle, but it is too late, he is insen- 
sible and dying.’ Whilst he spoke, 
a strong shiver passed through the 
boy’s frame, his face became slightly 
convulsed, and all was over! The 
Captain rose,and Connolly, with ade- 
licacy of feeling which many might 
not have looked for in her situation, 
spread one of our clean mess table- 
cloths over the body. “ And is it 
really _ you are, my poor dear 
boy!” forgetting all difference of rank 
in the fulness of her heart. “ Who 
will tell this to your mother, and no- 
body here to wake you but ould Kate 
Connolly, and no time will they be 
giving me, nor whisky— Ochon! 
ochon !” 

But enough and to spare of this pi- 
ping work. The boatswain’s whistle 
now called me to the gangway, to 
superintend the handing up, from 
a shore boat alongside, a supply 
of the grand staples of the island— 
ducks and onions. The three ’Mu- 
dians in her were characteristic sam- 
ples of the inhabitants. Their faces 
and skins, where exposed, were not 
tanned, but absolutely burnt into a 
fiery-red colour by the sun. They 
guessed and drawled like any buck- 
skin from Virginia, superadding to 
their accomplishments their insular 


peculiarity of always amntngone eye. 


when they spoke to you. They are 
all Yankees at bottom; and if they 
could get their 365 Islands—so they 
call the large stones on which they 
live—under —— they would not be 
long in towing them into the Chesa- 
peake. 

The word had been passed to get 
six of the larboard guns and all the 
shot over to the other side, to give the 
brig a list of a streak or two astar- 
board, so that the stage on which the 
carpenter and his crew were at work 
over the side, stopping the shot holes 
about the water line, might swin 
clear of the wash of the sea. I had 
jumped from the nettings, where I 
was perched, toassist in unbolting one 
of the carronade slides, when I slipped 
and capsized against a peg sticking 
out of one of the scuppers. I took 
it for something else, and damned 
the ring-bolt incontinently. Caboose, 
the cook, was passing with his mate, 
a Jamaica negro of the name of John- 
crow, atthe time. “ Don’t damn the 
remains of your fellow-mortals, Mas- 
ter Cringle; that is my leg.” The 
cook of a man-of-war is nosmall beer, 
he is his Majesty’s warrant officer, a 
much bigger wig than a poor little 
mid, with whom it is condescension 
on his part to jest. 

It seems to be a sort of rule, that 
no old sailor who has not lost a limb, 
or an eye at least, shall be eligible to 
the office; but as the kind of maim- 
ing is so far circumscribed that all 
cooks must have two arms, a laugh- 
able proportion of them have but 
one leg. Besides the honour, the 
perquisites are good; accordingly, all 
old quartermasters, captains of tops, 
&c., look forward to the cookdom, as 
the cardinals look to the popedom; 
and really there is some analogy be- 
tween them, for neither are prefer- 
red from any especial fitness for the 
office. A cardinal is made pope be- 
cause he is old, infirm, and imbecile, 
—our friend Caboose was made 
cook because he had been Lord Nel- 
son’s coxwain, was a drunken ras- 
cal, and had a wooden leg; for, as to 
his gastronomical qualifications, he 
knew no more of the science than 
just sufficient to watch the copper 
where the salt junk and potatoes 
were boiling. Having been a little 
in the wind overnight, he had quar- 
tered himself, in the superabundance 
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of his heroism, at a gun where he 
had no business to be, and in run- 
ning it out, he had jammed his toe in 
ascupper hole, so fast that there was 
noextricating him ; and notwithstand- 
ing his piteousentreaty “to be eased 
out handsomely, as the leg was made 
out of a plank of the Victory, and 
the ring at the end out of one of her 
bolts,” the captain of the gun find- 
ing, after a stout pull, that the man 
was like to come “ home in his hand 
without the leg,” was forced “to break 
him short off,” as he phrased it, to get 
him out of the way, and let the car- 
riage traverse. In the morning when 
he sobered, he had quite forgotten 
where the leg was, and how he broke 
it; he therefore got Kelson to splice 
the stump with the but-end of a mop; 
but in the hurry it had been left three 
inches too long, so he had to jerk 
himself up to the top of his peg at 
every step. The Doctor, g ad to 
breathe the fresh air after the hor- 
rible work he had gone through, was 
leaning over the side speaking to 
Kelson. When I fell, he turned round 
and drew Cookee’s fire on himself. 
“ Doctor, you have not prescribed 
for me yet.”—* No, Caboose, I have 
not; what is wrong?”’—“ Wrong, sir? 
why, I have lost my leg, and the 
Captain’s clerk says I am not in the 
Return !—Look here, sir, had Doc- 
tor Kelson not coopered me, where 
should I have been ?—Why, Doc- 
tor, had I been looked after, ampu- 
tation might have been unnecessary ; 
a fish might have done, whereas I 
have had to be spliced.” He was here 
cut short by the voice of his mate, 
who had gone forward to slay a pig 
for the gunroom mess. “ Oh, Lad, 
oh!— Massa Caboose !—Dem dam 
Yankee !—De Purser killed, massa! 
—Dem shoot him troo de head!— 
Oh, Lad!” Captain Deadeye had 
come on deck. “ You, Johncrow, 
what is wrong with you ?’—“ Why, 
de Purser killed, Captain, dat all.” 
—* Purser killed ?—Doctor, is Save- 
all hurt?” Treenail could stand it 
no longer. “ No, sir, no; it is one 


[Noy. 


of the gun-room pigs that we ship- 
ped at Halifax three cruises ago; I 
am sure I don’t know how he sur- 
vived one, but the seamen took a 
fancy to him, and nicknamed him 
the Purser. You know, sir, they make 
pets of any thing, and every thing, at 
a pinch !” 

Here Johncrow drew the carcass 
from the hog-pen, and sure enough a 
shot had cut the poor Purser’s head 
nearly off. Blackee looked at him 
with a most whimsical expression ; 
they say no one can fathom a negro’s 
affection for a pig. “ Poor Purser! 
de people call him Purser, sir, be- 
caase him knowing chap; him cab- 
bage all de grub, slush, and stuff in 
him own corner, and give only de 
small bit, and de bad piece, to de 
oder pig; so, Captain” —Splinter saw 
the poor fellow was like to get into 
ascrape. “ That will do, Johncrow 
—forward with you now, and lend a 
hand to cat the anchor.—All hands 
up anchor!” The boatswain’s hoarse 
voice repeated the command, and he 
in turn was re-echoed by his mates; 
the capstan was manned, and the 
crew stamped round to a point of 
war most villainously performed by 
a bad drummer and a worse fifer, in 
as high glee as if those who were 
killed hat been snug and well in 
their hammocks on the berth-deck, in 
place of at the bottom of the sea, 
with each a shot at his feet. We 
weighed, and began to work up, tack 
and tack, towards the island of Ire- 
land, where the arsenal is, amongst 
a os labyrinth of shoals, through 
which the ’Mudian pilot cunned the 
ship with great skill, taking his stand, 
to our no small wonderment, not at 


the gangway or poop, as usual, but* 


on the bowsprit end, so that he might 
see the rocks under foot, and shun 
them accordingly, for they are so 
steep and numerous, (they look like 
large fish in the clear water,) and the 
channel is so intricate, that you have 
to go quite close to them. At noon 
we arrived at the anchorage, and 
hauled our moorings on board. 
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MY LANDLADY AND HER LODGERS. 


By the Author of “The Ayrshire Legatees,’ “ Annals of the Parish,” 8c. 


Cuap. 


I FoRGET now the cause, which, 
for some time after the Blackbirch 
affair, interrupted my téte-d-tétes with 
Mrs Winsom, or, as her handmaid 
Babby called them, our crim. cons. ; 
but the renewal, as I well recollect, 
took place on a Sunday evening. I 
had been the night before at the 
Opera to hear Catalani for the first 
time, who was then in all the pleni- 
tude of song and beauty. Having 
invited Mrs Winsom to make tea 
for me, after some disquisition con- 
cerning the performance, she be- 
gan :— 

“ Experience has taught me that 
the lodging trade, like the generality 
of commercing, is not always of the 
same profitableness. So it came to 
pass in the course of time that my 
apartments were no to be let to the 
progenitors of the AA or the PP; 
that is to say, artists, authors, or 
actors, commonly called painters; 
poets, and players; and for a good 
and solid reason, as I shall make ma- 
nifest to your hearing. 

“ Artists, though needing but small 
attendance, and being of a frugal na- 
ture, are yet of such ill-redd-up dis- 
positions, that it is often no in the 
power of soap and water, besom or 
brush, to make a satisfactory resto- 
ration after them, without the help 
of a char-woman—and she costs 
money. 

“T once had a short-sighted, pre- 
jinct, pernicketty bodie of aminatour 
maker, who staid with me only three 
months ; but it took such a length o’ 
time to make a clearance o’ his re- 
sidues, that, besides the positive out- 
lay for the white-washer and char- 
woman, I lost, before the rooms were 
again ready, a Glasgow magistrate, 
with a punch-bow] belly, whose very 
face, to any lodging-house, was as 
the sight of a dripping roast—for he 
was a dining-at-home customer. 

* As for authors, one of them, for 
troublesomeness, is equal to two 
artists ; and I verily think, that, ac- 
cording to the rule of three, if two 


XIII. 


poets be equal to one player, the 
whole nine Muses could not be 
worse than a single she-play-actor. 

“ For making a litter of paper, the 
authors are just tremendous; and 
then they are never ready for their 
meals, for they are of the kind that 
live at home, but have either a line 
to finish, or a sentence to conclude, 
at the very time the dishes are going 
to the table. Moreover, they are na- 
turally crisp in their temper, and 
cannot abide to be told any thing in 
a hurry, even when the case is ne- 
cessitous ; and they sit up to the 
dead hours of the night, and often 
frightening sober lodgers from the 
country with the dread of robbers, 
as they walk about romancing or 
mumbling their reasonless rhymes. 
In short, they are "dividuals of a pre- 
carious humour, and neither pro- 
fit nor pleasure is to be won at their 
hands. 

“ Then the players—Gude! put 
never another of thae things till me, 
especially of the feminine gender! 
But the vocality are the worst of all. 
About five years since, I was so mis- 
fortunate as to let my first floor to a 
leddy-player, who was reckoned very 
prime at Drury-lane Theter. Ne- 
ver was a creature in this world so 
void of understanding ; she had hands 
and fingers too, that must be allow 
ed, but they were as useless as the 
siclike of a heathen goddess, cut out 
in a marble statue—saving that she 
could jingle parley-voos on a piano- 
forte. Oh! such a drawing-room as 
she did keep! It was an anarchy and 
confusion—a French revolution com- 
pared to the shop-board with nine 
tailors sitting on it making clothes 
for three bridals and six burials that 
are to happen the morn’s morning. 
And she had a guinea-pig whittering 
about her petticoats ; a lap-dog would 
have been Christianity compared to 
such an abomination. 

“¢ Miss Cymbal,’ said I to her one 
day, ‘ [ wonder how ye can demean 
yourself with such an uncircumcised 
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thing. It’s no right of you—It’s a 
beast of prey, Miss Cymbal, and 
ought not to be allowed to live ina 
land of law and gospel.’ 

nae alowed Porkettino ! said 
she, lifting it up—and she kissed it 
—as I am a living woman, she kissed 
it! The pig-faced leddy, from all I 
have heard of her, would never have 
dene the like of that.” 

Here I deemed it advisable to ar- 
rest the garrulity of the worthy old 
lady, for by this time I had discover- 
ed, that when once set a-going on any 
topic affording scope for simile or il- 
lustration, she was apt to run a little 
too long, particularly when morals or 
manners were concerned. 

«“ And what became of Miss Cym- 
bal ?” said I. 

“ What became of her! I’m just 
ashamed to tell—It’s enough to sanc- 
tify concubinage as holier than wed- 
lock! She was married to an auld 
lord that’s fond o’ fiddling, an’ she 
now gallants about the streets in her 
own carriage, as if she was a natural 
dignitary with a pedigree.” 

“ But do you know what sort of 
wife she makes ?” 

“ Wife! what could you expect of 
a woman that made a beloved of a 
grumphy ? To be sure it was a small 
one, but that did not make the fault 
any less—as I told her. However, 
as I was going to tell you, from that 
time I could not look on her with 
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complacency ; and so I resolved to 
see her back to the door on the first 
convenient opportunity. But that did 
not come to pass quite so soon as | 
had hoped it would do, and I was 
obligated to thole with her for more 
than five weeks, when one night, in- 
stead of coming home from the the- 
ter, she whisked awa’, with a hey. 
cockelorum, to the house of my Lord 
. I must, however, do her jus- 
tice in one particularity ; next morn. 
ing, when both Babby and me were 
boiling with a resolution to ding the 
door in her face if she shewed her- 
self at it, my Lord’s own gentleman 
came to make an apology, which he 
did in a most well-bred manner, pre- 
senting me with a marriage favour, 
which, besides a very large slice of 
very excellent seed cake, and a knot 
of silver-ribbon, consisted of a fifty- 
pound note to clear her bill—I as- 
sure you it was one of the sappiest 
settlements I have ever had.” 

I was a good deal amused with this 
account of Miss Cymbal, and said to 
Mrs Winsom, that, besides her gene- 





ral objections to authors, she had 


doubtless met with some one of the 
remarkable among them. 

“1 think every one was more re- 
markable than another,” said she—., 
“ But if ye’ll allow me, as the tea is 
by this time well masket, I'll pour 
you out a cup.” 


Cuap. XIV. 


While we were engaged with our 
tea, some of Mrs Winsom’s friends 
happened to call, which obliged her 
to retire with them to her own apart- 
ment ; and I had no opportunity, for 
several nights, of resuming the con- 
versation. But at last, a favourable 
evening, the weather being very wet, 
came round, and as I had no tempt- 
ation to go abroad, I sent her the 
customary invitation. 

I had, during the forenoon, been 
visiting the improvements on the 
Bedford estate, at Russell Square ; 
and opened the sitting by telling her 
where I was, and what I had seen. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ though London 
is London, and aye likely to be, at 
least for our time, yet being a world 
within itself, it is, to a surety, sub- 
ject to world-like changes. Ye can- 


not well say in what it alters, but 


afteratime ye can see where a change 
has taken place, just as I observed to 
Mrs Carroway, when I went with her 
for the second time to Margate. 

“¢ The rocks,’ she observed, ‘ every 
body of a right frame of mind may 
tell, without a text of Scripture, are 
everlasting, and bear testimony to 
the nothingness of human life.’ But 
I proved to her, though they were, 
in a sense, unchangeable, still they 
were ever changing, shewing to her, 
in divers places, how things were worn 
and mouldered away, while the ge- 
nerality of the cliffs were seemingly 
still the same ; among others, a pro- 
jectile of the works on which her ne- 
phew had carved our names only 
two years before ; it was quite gone, 
obliterated, and no more. 

“ But, as I was saying, London 
being of the nature of a perpetual 
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world, undergoes alterations in a 
way that, without making a visible 
change, is still a change. It came to 
ass that, one summer, the winter 
saving been adjourned from June to 
October, for the convenience of Par- 
liament, my rooms were evacuated 
for a longer space of time than had 
ever happened before, from the time 
of Mr Winsom’s departal, in so 
much, that I was beginning to dread 
a total desertion—for the French 
Revolution was then rampaging like 
a drunken man with a drawn sword ; 
and I had nightly fears anent de- 
thronements, and the casting forth 
of every man of substance, so that 
lodgers should come no more. 

“Well, you see, there being a 
dearth of lodgers, and rent and taxes 
dreadful, I made a resolve in my own 
mind no to be so overly particular 
when the season was over; and thus 
it came to pass that, one Saturday, a 
most respectable-looking elderly gen- 
tlewoman came ina coach tothe door. 
She had seen the bill on the window, 
and liking, as she was pleased to say, 
the appearance of my house, she had 
stopped to enquire, and was glad 
that I responded she could be ac- 
commodated. 

“¢ Tl] take the first floor,’ said she, 
for all were empty, ‘ without taking 
the trouble to look at any of the 
other apartments.’ 

“ I was greatly ta’en with this 
leddy, for she was motherly in her 
looks; her dress foretold she was 
a geutlewoman, and her counte- 
nance that she was by ordinary. 

“| got for her, as ye may believe, 
a comfortable cup of tea, for she had 
come from off a a journey. She 
tasted it, and said it was excellent— 
and indeed it was a fine tea; but I 
could observe, while making it for 
her, that her heart often filled full, 
and was ready to burst, and that the 
tears shot into her eyes from some 
hidden source of sorrow. 

“ When she had composed and re- 
freshed herself, ‘she observed that 
the day was far spent, and said, with 
asore sigh, ‘ It is too late this even- 
ing!’ She then returned into her 
bedchamber, leaving me to wonder 
what she could mean by saying, ‘ It 
is too late this evening.’ 

“ Her room was below mine, for I 
slept that night in the second floor 
to keep the bed aired, which I regu- 
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larly do when my rooms are empty ; 
and all the live-long night I could 
hear she was restless, often moan- 
ing to herself, as with the anguish of 
a great agony. 

“ By the break of day she was up, 
and gone forth without giving a sin- 
gle direction about her breakfast, 
which, you will allow, was leaving 
me in a perplexity ; and she did not 
return till the heel of the evening, 
which did not look well; and yet I 
could not say wherefore, as she was 
plainly a most decent matron, and 
had signs of a substantiality about 
her that were, to me, as good as se- 
curities for her bill. 

“ T could discern, however, that 
she had not been abroad gathering 
honey, for, though her countenance 
was composed, it was of a constrain- 
ed composure, more of fortitude 
than calmness, and she was absent of 
mind, thanking me kindly—more so 
than need have been—for my civility. 

“ T saw she was troubled, and mar- 
velled what could be the cause ; but 
she was of a powerful endurance— 
that was evident ; and I had not cou- 
rage to enquire into her misery. 

“ On the morrow it was with her 
as the yesterday ; she was up, out, and 
gone at a most premature hour ; and 
I was all day in a consternation con- 
cerning three particulars—whence 
had she come, what was her grief, 
and where did she go? But conjec- 
ture gave no satisfaction. 

“ Day after day the same thing was 
as regular a come-to-pass as the ri- 
sing and the setting of the sun. But 
when she had been my inmate eight 
days, she came not back till very late 
at night—a Saturday night : a fearful 
night that was! Seven lamps in Ca- 
vendish Square were blown out of 
their places on their posts; a chim- 
ney-pot in Henrietta Street fractured 
the skull of an aged watchman ; and 
in Portland Place arose a yell of fire 
frightful to hear. In such a night 
that mysterious lady, whose name 
was unrevealed, came home from 
Newgate. The Sessions were over. 

“ She said to me nothing of where 
she had so often been; but on this 
occasion her countenance wasa dark- 
ened wonder. It was sad, but with 
a sadness in which there was no me- 
lancholy ; her eyes were uplift and 
religious, and very piteous to be- 
hold ; still she appeared serene, but it 
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was manifest her heart was weeping 
—weeping blood. I let her in my- 
self at the street door, and lighted 
her up stairs without speaking—her 
look smote me, so that I could not 
speak. As I set down the candle on 
the table till I could light her own, 
I found strength at last to say, ‘1 
fear, madam, you have met with a 
sore trial ? 

“* Yes,’ said she, ‘but it is now 
over.” She then requested me to 
get her a glass of wine and a crust of 
bread ; and when I had done so, and 
she had tasted the wine, she desired 
me to send for Mr Hatchment the un- 
dertaker, from the next street; which 
I did, and he came immediately. 

“ After they had been a season by 
themselves, I went into the room to 
enquire in what I could be service- 
able, and found her weeping very 
bitterly. Mr Hatchment had recei- 
ved his orders, and had then gone 
away; Babby opened the door to him 
as he went out, and she told me he 
was like a man that had seen a con- 
sternation. 

“ After the passion of her grief had 
in some measure abated, she said she 
hoped I would have no objection 
to receive the remains of a relation 
of hers She could say no more, 
her sorrow returned with such vio- 
lence. Judge what I felt; but I 
sympathized with her, and assured 
ler I would do all I could to serve 
her. 

“ The next day being Sabbath, she 
moved not from her room till the 
gloaming, when she sent for a coach, 
and said she would not return before 
daylight. When she did return, there 
was a great change upon her. Her 
countenance was of a sedate so- 
lemnity, her tears were dried up, and 
there was more of melancholy and 
less of despair about her, 
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“ All Monday she was hidden in 
her darkened room above; and there 
was such a dread—we could not tel] 
the cause—on Babby and me, that we 
spoke to one another in whispers, 
and walked about the house on our 
tiptoes, as if the corpse was already 
come. 

“Soon after dark Mr Hatchment 
arrived, and the door being opened, 
he said, ‘It is coming,’ and presently 
a hackney-coach stopped at the door, 
and out of it was brought a plain cof- 
fin, and the coach was sent off. 

* Mr Hatchment’s men bore the cof. 
fin into the parlour, and placed it on 
my big table, which was set out on 
purpose ; and shortly after two other 
men came with a fine coffin, cover- 
ed with crimson velvet, and adorned 
with gold ornaments, into which the 
beggarly box of criminality was set 
and screwed up ;—at the same time a 
grand hearse came to the door. 

“As the men were moving the 
pageant of mystery to the hearse, an 
old gentleman came in at the open 
door, pushed the grand coffin aside, 
and demanded to see the lady; at 
that moment ashrill scream from her 
told him where she was. He said 
but three words to Mr Hatchment, 
and hastened up stairs, crying in a 
wild and pathetical voice— It is 
pardonable in a mother,—but must 
not be!’ 

“Mr Hatchment hurried off the 
hearse with its dismal load; and in 
the course of a few minutes after, a 
footman with a fine carriage came to 
the door, into which the old gentle- 
man handed the lady, and took his 
place beside her, giving me a twenty- 
pound note, which was, I own, very 
handsome. But really it was a mys- 
terious affair, and I was more than a 
month before I got the better of it,” 


Cuap. XV. 


As my acquaintance increased in 
town, my leisure diminished, and I 
had gradually less and less time to 
spend at home. Still, as often as I 
could command an evening, I endea- 
voured to enjoy the company and 
stories of my Landlady. Anaccident, 
however, suddenly placed a little 
more time at my disposal than was 
quite agreeable—a bit of orange-peel 





on the pavement caused me one day 
to sprain my ankle, by which I was 
confined to the house upwards of a 
week. During that time Mrs Winsom 
told me several more of her stories ; 
among others, the following of a 
Country Captain. 

“ Soon after the tragical mystery, 
of which I told you the particulars at 
our last sederunt, I was sitting by 
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the fire when Babby came into the 
room with a great flaught, to tell me 
that a gentleman wished to look at 
the first-floor rooms. 

«¢ What like is he, bairn ? said I. 
‘ He’s a most weel-far’d, sponsible- 
looking elderly man,’ (he was little 
mair than fifty, but Babby was young.) 
‘He speaks wi’ a loud voice, as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. I dinna think he’s under the 
degree of a bawronet, or at least the 
master of a Dublin veshel.’ So I hasti- 
ly preent on my dress-mutch—which 
I was in the act of doing when Babby 
cam ben—and went to the gentle- 
man. 

“ I, who have seen so much of the 
world—(as a second-floor lodger of 
mine, Lieutenant Splice, used to say, 
who had been at the four quarters of 
the world, and was thirteen years 
a-board ship without sleeping as many 
nights on shore,)—as I was saying, 
I, who have seen so much of the 
world, am not easily deceived with 
appearances. I saw at a glance that 
Babby was wrong in some particu- 
lars. Bawronet he plainly was not, 
and he was as plainly.of another sort 
than the skipper of a Dublin coal- 
bark sailing Sam Ayr. His age was 
on the more judicious side of fifty, 


_He was as sun-burnt and swarthy as 


a Spaniard; frank, rattling, portly, 
and good-natured; but he did not 
leave me long in the conjecturals 
about him. 

“ After looking at the rooms, and 
being satisfied with their conveni- 
ence, and, what was more pleasantly 
to the purpose, surprised at the mo- 
deration of the rent, he told me that 
he was a country captain in the East 
Indies, and commanded a vessel be- 
tween the island of Bengal and Cal- 
cutta, and some of the other islands, 
of which I do not recollect the names; 
and then he informed me, with a 
friendly frankness very unlike a Eu- 
ropean, that he had made a little mo- 
ney, and had managed to remit a 
sackful of rupees wi’ a vestment of 
silk and indigo, and that he was still 
half owner of the Babec Sahib of 
Calcutta, the ship he had been the 
captain of. 

“ He agreed to take possession of 
his rooms next day ; in the meantime, 
he behoved to go to the Jerusalem 
Coffee-house to meet a friend who 
had come home three years before, 
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and with whom he was to spend the 
day at a snug Bungalow, on a reach 
of the river alow the Isle of Dogs, 
in a pleasant airy situation between 
the coal-tar factory and the chain- 
cable smiddy. 

“ About mid-day of the day follow- 
ing, as agreed upon, he took posses- 
sion, and soon after came a waggon 
from the East India docks, ‘ with,” 
as he said, ‘ what little baggage he 
would require in town.’ The heavy 
baggage he had shipped in a Leith 
smack. What quantity there was of 
it I cannot say; but for light bag- 
gage no Christian ever saw sic a col- 
ection—kists as big as meal girnels, 
with brass locks aa hinges, and bas- 
kets made of cane o’ a’ sorts and 
sizes. One of them, that might have 
held himsell, was fu’ o’ dirty claes ; 
he afterwards gave it to me, for, be- 
ing made of cane, I thought it better 
than a close kist to haud claes. Amon 
other curiosities, he had a fine auld 
kind of Madeira, of which he left me 
half a dozen bottles ; likewise he left 
me a bottle of Balairic rack, a cor- 
dial medicine, which had the taste of 
rum pushiont wi’ tar. 

“ He had also a black, or rather a 
brown, serving-man, in an Indian 
dress, and a turban like a puddock- 
stool ;—an extraordinary well-bred 
thing it was, and it aye made a low 
boo, with its hands on its forehead, 
not only to me, but to Babby, and 
the lassock Sally we then had to 
help, for Babby was but newly come 
from Scotland, and had not properly 
learnt the English language. 

“ After dinner he invited me ben 
(for he was a home-faring lodger) 
to taste the fine auld Madeira; and 
being couthy and pleased, he began 
to recount to me his adventures. He 
came from the shire of Ayr, like my- 
sell, and served his time to the sea 
oot o’ Greenock, after which he was 
shipped for Calcutta, wi’ seven-and- 
thirty young lads from the same 
kintra side, consigned to Messrs 
Warden, M‘Fergus, and Co., a’ kith 
or kin to the chief of the concern. 
The Captain, being the nearest rela- 
tion of the whole tot, was soon made 
third mate of a vessel; and so, by in- 
terest and merit, he had risen to the 
command of the Babec Sahib, and to 
be master of the lac of rupees. 

“ He told me that he had no family, 
but he had two natural daughters by 
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a Hindoo woman, for whom he had 
well provided; and his plan of life 
was, after he had taken a cruize in 
London, to go down to Ayrshire and 
build a cottage near Ardrossan, which 
he had heard was a pleasant place, 
much frequented during the summer 
by the best of company from Glasgow 
and Paisley. 

“ He went out early for the theatre 
without taking tea, as he wished to 
see how they came on there, in com- 
parison with the gentlemen who act- 
ed at Calcutta. Seeing he was inno- 
cent of the ways of London, I admo- 
nished him o’ the deceits practised 
by the slight-of-hand part of the 
audience; but he made light of them, 
and told me, that the pocket-pickers 
here were not worth a d (ye 
must not expect me to repeat all the 
whole word) compared with the 
thieves and reevers of China; and 
that though he had made many voy- 
ages to Canton, they ne’er were able 
tv come over him. 

“ Weel, to the playhouse the Cap- 
tain goes; and as he told me he 
would be home early, I had a bit of 
my own Dulap cheese ready toasted 
for him, with a bottle of Edinburgh 
ale for daintice. Never was a man, 
come to so many years of discretion, 
80 comical as he was on his return. 
The grandeur of the house was 
above all parabolics; but as for the 
players, they did not understand their 
trade at all compared with the Cal- 
cutta gentlemen, though he thought 
one Mr John Cammell, and a Mrs 
Siddons, might pass, too, at Calcutta. 

“ But, above all, he was most de- 
lighted with the civility of the com- 
pany, especially with a most polite 
gentleman whom he had met at the 
pit door, and who warned him of the 
ylackguards who infest that theatre. 
He told him the names of the play- 
ers, and pointed out every thing 
most interesting, from the ladies in 
the boxes, to the beautiful chandelier, 
which cost a thousand pounds, in the 
ceiling. ‘ I promise myself great 
pleasure,’ po he, ‘from this ac- 
quaintance, and I have invited him 
to dine with me to-morrow; but he 
suddenly left me to join a friend he 
saw in one of the upper boxes.’ 

“ By this time, as it was wearinz 
late, the Captain thought of going t» 
bed, and feeling for his watch to wind 
it up, lo and hehold it was gone! and 
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away also was his diamond breast- 

in! Though I was sorry at his loss, 
P yet couldna but feel something like 
a satisfaction that he had found frost 
in no taking my advice; however, 
I counselled him to go to Bow Street 
and consult the magistrates. I trow 
he owed me a fee for that advice, for 
at the cost of no more, as he said, 
than ten guineas, both his new gold 
watch and diamond pin were reco- 
vered. But, poor man—we ought to 
be proud of nothing in this world— 
when the newspapers came in the 
day after, there was the whole story 
set forth in a most reprobate manner, 
under the title of, ‘ The misfortunes 
of a wise man of the East, or, doing 
a flat” Ineed not add, that his po- 
lite and ceeveleezed frien’ never came 
to dinner—You understand ? 

“ While he was at Bow-Street, a 
young woman, clothed in the rags of 
what had once been a silk dress, came 
into the office. She stated her case 
to the Magistrate in a most moving 
manner. She was the widow of an 
Ensign, who, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his commanding-officer 
—a tyrannical character—had been 
brought to a court-martial, and was 
deprived of his commission in the 
Island of St Kitts, where he immedi- 
ately after died of the yellow fever, 
brought on by a broken heart. His 
brother officers, and other humane 
gentlemen, raised a subscription and 
sent her home; but on her landing 
at Chatham out of a transport, she 
fell sick, and all her little money was 
expended, and her clothes sold, be- 
fore she was in a condition to come 
to London. The Magistrate was 
deeply affected by her tale of woe, 
and giving her a small sum for im- 
mediate relief, advised her to memo- 
rialeeze the Duke of York. 

“ Captain Monsoon said he never 
felt more for a poor creature in his 
life; but having, since his landing, 
been taken in before by a pitiful 
story, he was determined to be more 
cautious for the future; so, instead 
of giving her any thing in the oflice, 
he took her address, and went next 
morning to the house,—a wretch- 
ed shell, in a loathsome place,—and 
there, in a hideous garret, he beheld 
such a scene of misery and starva- 
tion as couldna be equalled. The 
poor creature was sitting in the midst 
of seven more thau half-naked child- 
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ren, all huddling together to keep 
themselves warm, and the helpless 
orphans told him they had not tasted 
food for two days. His heart was 
so melted he could stand no more ; 
so he put a five-pound note into 
their mother’s hand, and promised to 
raise a subscription for her among 
his friends at the Jerusalem Coffee- 
house. Nor did he fail in his pro- 
mise ; some days after, having ga- 
thered upwards of fifty pounds, he 
came to me triumphing, saying he 
would make the widow’s heart sing 
for joy; and he actually persuaded 
me to put on my pelisse—and I put 
on my best—to go with him to that 
house of mourning. 

“ Well, when we arrived, we could 
not get up the stairs, there was such 
a crowd of women assembled round 
the door, all speaking at once to a 
decent-looking, short, fatty, elderly 
man, with a curly brown wig. He 
was one of the Mendicity Society, 
come to enquire into the sorrowful 
tale; and, by — different things 
thegither, he discovered that the af- 
flicted madam was a second-hand 
country play-actress, and that the 
seven children were beggars’ brats, 
hired by the week, at a shilling a- 

iece, to make ascene. Did ye ever 
iear of such limmerhood ? But the 
leddy was off and away, having elo- 
ped with a notour pocket-picker, after 
she had filled him fou the night before 
out of the five-pound note. 

“It’s no possible to describe the 
kippage the Captain was in at this 
discovery, nor what he said of the 
Londoners in general; but he gave 
me the fifty pounds to distribute in 
charity, charging me never to men- 


‘tion it, for if it reached the Jerusa- 


lem, he would never hear an end o’t. 
And much good did that fifty pounds 
do to many a straitened Scotch fa- 
mily, who had not proved so fortu- 
nate as the generality of our country- 
folk in London. 

“ Soon after this another accidence 
befell the Captain. The Indian lad, 
his serving-man with the puddock- 
stool turban, was, along with our 
Sally, whom he engaged for a house+ 
maid, sent off in a Leith smack, with 
a letter to his sister, a minister’s wi- 
dow, living in Edinburgh, that they 
might have a house ready for his re- 
ception, he himself intending in the 
meantime to take a tour by land to 
see the country, by the mail coach. 
But his first news was, that as soon 
as the two landed they got them- 
selves married. How they courted, 
or how came to a love-paction, is past 
my fathoming ; for no a word of Eng- 
lish, or even of Scotch, could the lad 
speak ; and it was no in nature that 
Sally could understand Hindoo, or 
any other dead language. 

“Butthe Captain’stribulations were 
manifold, and some of them of a co- 
mical kind; for after he was so often 
taken in he grew just desperate, and 
would scarcely believe the sun was 
in the firmament on the sunniest day. 
To me, however, he proved a very 
worthy and discreet lodger ; and I 
daresay in time, when his Indian 
vapours were properly evacuated, he 
sobered down into a good-hearted 
gentleman, with a competency of 
common sense, which is more than 
I can say of all my other Indian ac~ 
quaintances.” 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Mad. de Barri—La Contemporaine—Le Millionnare— Vidocq. 


AvrosroGRapuy isallowed, by com- 
mon consent, to be one of the most 
universally agreeable kinds of read- 
Ing, combining utility with amuse- 
ment. To the historical and the me- 
taphysical student, it affords relaxa- 
tion from laborious investigation, or 
from intense abstract thought, com- 
bined with valuable information in 
their respective pursuits ; whilst to 
the general reader, to him who reads 
chietly to “ kill the enemy,’ it unites 
much of the entertainment of the 


novel, with the proud satisfaction of 
seeming to be engaged with an in- 
structive book. This has long been 
the brilliant condition of autobiogra- 
phy, but (alas for the vicissitudes of 
all earthly things !) we doubt the era 
of its splendour is rapidly passing 
away. * the days of autobiographi-« 
cal glory, no one dreamed of bestow- 
ing his or her memoirs or confessions 
upon the world, who had not either 
obtained such a lofty reputation as 
might render the private conduct and 
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feelings of its proprietor matter of 


eneral interest; or played such a 

istinguished part in the great drama 
of life, as might bestow historical im- 
portance upon their anecdotes of 
themselves and their fellow-perform- 
ers. If any persons of inferior pre- 
tensions did then presume to intrude 
into the legitimate autobiographical 
class, they were only such as, having 
spent their lives amongst those mas- 
ter-spirits of whom we long to know 
every thing, had beheld them in dis- 
habille, at least in their working-day 
garb, and whose misnamed autobio- 
graphy, in fact, consisted of gossip,— 
we beg pardon, reminiscences, we 
believe, is the technical term,—con- 
cerning their betters. But really, if 
stock-jobbers and contractors are to 
= us accounts of their profits and 
osses; if every unfortunate female 
(the sentimental modern designation 
of those, whom our more jocular fa- 
thers termed ladies of easy virtue )}— 
if every swindler and thief-taker is to 
nauseate the public with the detail of 
their vulgar vices, relying upon the 
names of those whose pockets they 
have, after their respective fashions, 
assailed or protected, for exciting a 
prurient curiosity that may command 
a sale, the very name of autobiogra- 

hy will, we apprehend, erelong be 
coitingly rejected in the drawing- 
room, as fit only for the kitchen or 
the servants’ hall. 

The first incentive to reflections 
of this kind arose, we grieve to say, 
at home. When the notorious Har- 
riette Wilson published her life, the 
mass of scandal was greedily devour- 
ed by many, who, we should fain have 
hoped, would have shrunk from the 
history of vice, however garnished 
with splendid names. But the odious 
publication passed away without 
tounding a odkeaks and, for ourselves, 
we had really forgotten its apparition, 
when it was recalled to our memory 
by the swarms of soi-disant autobio- 
graphical memoirs with which the 
French press is at this moment teem- 
ing. We say soi-disant, because it is 
manifestly next to impossible that all 
these memoirs should be the work of 
their nominal writers; although we 
do not intend entering into a critical 
investigation of their respective pre- 
tensions to authenticity, which would 
require more time than we have lei- 
sure or inclination to bestow upon 
these effusions, and a knowledge of 
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local circumstances difficult of ac- 
quisition in a foreign country. Nor, 
in fact, does the question of their 
truth or falsehood much signify to 
our view of the subject. That they 
all profess to be genuine, and seem, 
as such, to be popular, shews the pre- 
sent iemseutaliie degradation of auto- 
biography in France at least; and 
really, some amongst these memoirs 
most generally believed to be ge- 
nuine, betray so clearly the revisin 
touches of the bookmaker, (as Vi- 
docq’s Memoirs, where we find a dis- 
play of erudition, for which we really 
cannot give the worthy autobiogra- 
pher credit,) that we cannot find in 
our hearts to make much difference 
between these, and those most posi- 
tively condemned as forgeries, which 
are, at least, the production of per- 
sons well acquainted with, or well 
read in, the times, manners, and mo- 
rals they delineate, and who possess 
one of the principal talents of the 
dramatist and novelist, 7. e. that of 
thoroughly identifying themselves 
with the character assumed, keeping 
clear of caricature—perbhaps too clear, 
if we consider the books as works of 
imagination. So, for instance, in the 
MeEmorrEs DE Map. pu Barri, the oe- 
casional mistakes are not palpable 
enough for laughter, but are such as 
a low-born, low-bred, and illiterate 
woman must almost inevitably make; 
as where, to take an example at ran- 
dom, she says that Louis XV. was 
afraid of being pressed to revoke the 
edict of Nantes, necessarily meaning 
to re-enact it. Moreover, the way in 
which the vulgar sins of the suppositi- 
tious writer’s early career are slurred 
or glossed over, as all, however nu- 
merous, affairs of the heart, and the 
attempt to prove her birth legitimate, 
are more natural from the pen cf an 
autobiographeress, than from that of 
an author anxious only for the sale 
of his book. 

Some of these real or pseudo-auto- 
biographies, however, although as- 
suredly not books such as we would 
recommend to our fair readers, or as 
can be perused by any one without 
painful disgust, are yet not devoid of 
instruction. They contain useful, 


though detestable pictures of human 
nature, which he who would study it 
thoroughly, should know; and some 
of them may afford a frightful politi- 
cal lesson to the philosophical legis- 
lator, in their exhibition of the utter 
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depravity of heart, mind, and even 
taste, that absolute power, uncheck- 
ed by public opinion from without, 
and by religious or moral principle 
from within, will produce. It is in 
this point of view that we may bear 
to read in Mad. du Barri’s Memoirs, 
of the highborn and wealthy dames 
who contended for the envied situa- 
tion of the king’s declared mistress ; 
—of the nobles, courtiers, and minis- 
ters, who assisted the struggles of 
their sisters, wives, and daughters, to 
attract—that was easy—and to fix, 
the royal notice, which was to bestow 
such infamous exaltation ;—of the 
honour and privileges attached to the 
post, such as the ministers being or- 
dered, as a matter of etiquette, to as- 
semble in the mistress’s apartment, 
and hold in her presence a sort of 
preliminary council, for the arran- 
ging of business, to be discussed in 
the regular Council, at which the;King 
presided ; (somewhat a dull honour 
for the ignorant Du Barri, whatever 
it might have been to her predecessor 
the Pompadour, who aspired to go- 
vern the kingdom; she stickled for it, 
nevertheless, as her prerogative )—of 
the obscene conversation at the im- 
becile old royal profligate’s snug par- 
ties, the only conversation he enjoy- 
ed, which the ladies of the court, ad- 
mitted as @ signal favour to his sup- 
pers, listened to, if they did not join 
in it, but which was too gross to be 
subsequently repeated by the favour- 
ite, though trained to the habits and 
manners of her class ;—of the princes 
of the blood, who, having gone into 
open opposition to the court upon 
the Chancellor Maupeou’s measures 
against the Parliaments, sent the 
Princess of Conti to the royal Mis- 
tress, (so lately all but a street-walk- 
er,) to solicit the restoration of their 
secret pensions, and who, foiled in 
this honourable negotiation, fairly 
and frankly bargained for the price, 
in hard cash, of their ratting, and re- 
appearing at Versailles, their absence 
from which annoyed his Majesty. 
The only thing like an ordinary sense 
of decency that occurs from —_ 
ning to end of Du Barri’s court life, 
is the difficulty that was made about 
her first presentation at court to the 
King at the drawing-room, and this 
daughters, Mesdames de France ; and 
even this appears to have been, in 
fact, a political intrigue, of which her 


career, a8 @ Common courtezan, was 
rather the pretext than the cause, 
The only point really important to 
the presentation, it should seem, was 
her being married, and that was 
equally important at an earlier stage 
of her favour, when we assuredly had 
not anticipated its coming into ques- 
tion. The Valet de Chambre, who 
first presented the beautiful candidate 
for the vacant office, to the amorous 
Monarch, upon a less public occasion, 
was almost driven to despair when he 
soon afterwards discovered, not that, 
according to the editor’s delicate as 
elegant phraseology, “ she had re- 
signed her charms to the first comer,” 
but that she had never been married 
to her last keeper’s brother, whose 
name she bore. To relieve the dis- 
tress of theroyal Mercury, and secure 
the fortune of the patrician house of 
Du Barri, the provincial nobleman 
hastened to Paris, and legalized the 
infamy of his name. Moreover, as if 
to counterbalance any prudish fasti- 
diousness that might be suspected in 
the difficulty about compelling the 
somewhat elderly Mesdames to re- 
ceive their father’s new Sultana, this 
woman, recently so low in her de- 

raded caste, that we apprehend the 

arriette Wilsons and Co. would 
have shrunk from the contamination 
of fellowship with her, was the first 
female, out of the royal family, pre- 
sented to the youthful bride of the 
heir-apparent, to Marie - Antoinette, 
upon her arrival at Versailles as Dau- 
phiness. We cannot but pause at this 
foul climax of licentious disdain for 
all morality, decorum, and even for 
their mere external observances, to 
ask who shall dare rigidly to con- 
demn a young and lovely creature, 
forced into such association by him 
who should have been her guide, by 
her husband’s grandfather, if she did 
learn not to reverence chastity as the 
first and most indispensable of female 
virtues ? 

After what we have said of the por- 
traiture given us of the Court of 
Louis, sostrangely surnamed Le Bien 
Aimé, the thorough contempt which 
the King and his favourites, male and 
female, entertained for literary ge- 
nius, would hardly be worth men- 
tioning, even for the pleasure of class« 
ing literary genius with virtue, ho- 
nour, honesty, and every other object 
of human yeneration then despised 
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and ridiculed at Versailles. But we 
are reluctantly compelled to notice 
the circumstance for the purpose of 
adding the humiliating avowal, that 
literary genius richly merited the re- 
buffs it experienced, by seeking the 
patronage of such Mecenases. Vol- 
taire and his school, flattered and 
courted Mad. du Barri as they had 
flattered and courted Mesdames de 
Pompadour, de Chateauroux, &c. &c. ; 
and she appears to have concealed 
her Platonic correspondence with the 
unprincipled patriarch of Ferney from 
her royal dotard, with nearly as much 
care as her intercourse of a very dif- 
ferent character with her footman 
Noel, with her friend and privy-coun- 
sellor the Duc d’Acquillon, with her 
lover the Duc de Brissac Cossé, and 
the Lord knows how many more. 
Mad. du Barri, however disagree- 
able to read, however revolting be 
her Memoirs, may be admitted as be- 
longing to what we have spoken of 
as the inferior order of legitimate 
Autobiographers. But if, throwing 
her four volumes aside in disgust, we 
turn to the Souvenirs D’UNE Con- 
TEMPORAINE, Recollections of a Con- 
temporary, that fill eight, what shall 
we say to the presumption of a 
Dutch private gentlewoman, who, 
like our own already mentioned 
shameless country woman, has no pre- 
tention but her guilt for intruding 
upon our notice ? Who, whilst she 
professes herself the avowed or the 
casual paramour of men, whose large 
share in the fearful chances and 
changes that, for so many years, con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe, and 
shook even our sea-girt home with 
alarm, renders them objects of eager 
curiosity, tells us nothing of the pub- 
lie conduct of her lovers beyond 
what is generally known, and nothing 
of their private conduct that is worth 
knowing? The fair contemporary of 
the Revolution, of the Empire, and of 
the Restoration, is in fact far too ex- 
clusively engrossed with her own 
perfections, intellectual and moral ; 
her universal genius, her independ- 
ence of character, her romantic disin- 
terestedness, and her passionate sen- 
sibility, to impress us very forcibly 
with her sincerity. We are never- 
theless inclined to give her so far 
credit for truth, as not to hold her 
book a lie from beginning to end, and 
thence to believe the representation 
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she, with apparent unconsciousness, 
gives of the state of morality in 

‘rance, during not only the Revolu- 
tion, but the Empire; a period so 
unaccountably eulogized by some of 
our compatriot liberals, exhibiting it 
as worse, if worse be possible, than 
under Louis XV. This is some little 
consolation, though we confess a sor- 
ry one, for us lovers and champions 
of legitimacy: but we have found 
another of a higher and purer nature, 
one that has almost repaid us for 
wading, as, in our character of caterers 
for, and regulators of, the public 
taste, we felt it our bounden duty 
to do, through the Contemporaine’s 
voluminous recollections of every 
bedy in the world; the consolation 
of ascertaining how little popular is 
such a work in our own country. 
The proof of this gratifying fact is, 
that one of our new Hebdomadal Pe- 
riodicals has ventured to enliven its 
columns with large portions of these 
Souvenirs,as oxiginal correspondence 
or information, or We real- 
ly neither recollect or care what was 
the title under which these plagiaries 
appeared. But as we have had the 
trouble of perusing these volumes, 
we will so far turn our labour to ac- 
count, as to ~ our readers such a 
notion of the heterogeneous contents, 
as may, we should hope, effectually 
guard them against being drawn into 
ollowing our example. 

La Contemporaine is the daughter 
of a noble Hungarian exile by a Dutch 
heiress, whose name, Van-Aylde- 
Jonghe, he was obliged to assume in 
marrying her. Mademoiselle Van- 
Aylde-Jonghe married, at twelve or 
thirteen, a rich Dutch merchant, who 
passionately loved her, and whose 
name she conceals that she may not 
disgrace it. She accompanied her 
husband to the army in boy’s clothes, 
and afterwards ran away from him, 
partly because the independence of 
genius cannot submit to the trammels 
of domestic happiness, partly because 
she was indignant at his weakness in 
forgiving her detected intrigues with 
French officers. She then lived with 
Moreau, one of the most estimable of 
the heroes of the Revolution, who 
after a while allowed her to bear his 
name, and introduced her as Mad. 
Moreau to the wives of his friends 
and acquaintances, amongst others, 
it should seem, to Mad. Bonaparte, 
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When he had turned her off, upon 
discovering that she was soliciting a 
correspondence with Ney, having 
conceived a sentimental passion for 
le Brave des Braves, whom she had 
never seen, and the insulting impo- 
sition of her introduction was thus 
made manifest, no husband or father 
seems to have resented it. A meek 
forgiveness of —— insult, at 
which we should more exceedingly 
marvel, were we not informed that 
the fugitive wife’s acquaintance had 
been courted by ladies, viz. Mad. Tal- 
lien and others, before she had as- 
sumed the name, style, and title of 
Mad. Moreau. 

Ney seems to have returned her 
passion but coldly ; “indeed her youth 
was gone by,” when he at length vi- 
sited her, and he himself was on the 
point of marriage with a young and 
lovely wife : nevertheless he let him- 
self be loved, and occasionally re- 
warded his she-lover’s devotedness, 
more than Mad. le Maréchale might 
have liked had she known it, and more 
than she may even now, if still alive, 
like tolearn. The enamoured Contem- 
porary ran after her idol every where, 
to Spain, to Russia, and where not ; 
sometimes it should seem getting a 
kiss, and sometimes a kick, for her 
pains. But neither harsh treatment 
nor neglect, neither absence nor that 
worst of absences, death itself, could 
turn her constant heart, or in the 
least damp her ardour ; and she now 
adores Ney’s memory as fervently 
as she ever did his person. 

This contemporaneous heart, how- 
ever, if it is not fickle, is of a capa- 
cious nature, somewhat startling to 
our insular notions of hearts, and es- 
pecially of female hearts. Our Dutch 
heroine’s immutable passion for Ney, 
did not prevent her subsequently con- 
ceiving a similar co-existent passion 
for a handsome youth called Leopold. 
Still less could it interfere with her 
regard for Talleyrand, or offer any 
impediment tothe proudalacrity with 
which, at Milan, she received the 
handkerchief thrown her one night by 
Napoleon. The high honour of this 
single nocturnal téte-d-téte with the 
Emperor, entirely changed her po- 
litics, and from being a zealous Re- 
publican, she became a fanatic Im- 
perialist. It does not seem to have 
been the amiable gallantry of Napo- 
leon’s manners that wrought this 
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change; for all that she tells of his 
behaviour towards her is, that upon 
her introduction he allowed her to 
wait, without a word or look of apo- 
logy, till he had finished his letters. 
It might, however, be gratitude, for 
he rewarded the prompt compliance 
of Moreau’s cast-off mistress, by pla- 
cing her in the household of his sister 
Mad. Bacciocchi, alias Eliza, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. With this prin- 
cess the Contemporaine became a 
prodigious favourite, probably from 
congeniality of disposition, and was 
employed upon an important diplo- 
matic mission to Naples, the object 
of which was the reclaiming a truant 
lover of the grand duchess’s, who had 
been lured from his allegiance by the 
superior youth and beauty of her sis- 
ter Mad. Murat, alias Queen Caro- 
line. 

The vehemence of the new con- 
vert to monarchy’s admiration for the 
Emperor, seems to have displeased 
Ney, with whom, after the restora- 
tion, she had wellnigh quarrelled for 
his loyalty to the Bourbons. She re- 
resents the Prince of Moskwa/‘as 
1onest in his intentions when he 
marched against his former master ; 
and the conduct that cost his life, as 
simply the result of a moral imbeci- 
lity of character, by no means incom- 
patible with the most reckless daring 
in battle. Although we place no great 
confidence in La Contemporaine, we 
incline to believe her testimony upon 
this point, partly because it agrees 
with our own previous opinion upon 
the subject, and partly because it is 
self-evident that she would have pre- 
ferred painting her hero as a devoted 
Napoleonite, engaged in the plots of 
which she speaks as having paved 
the way for the return from Elba; 
and in furtherance of which, she vi- 
sited that toy-empire, where, from her 
reception, she was mistaken for Ma- 
rie peo oy But she was cordially 
reconciled to Ney when she again saw 
him amongst the Marshals of the em- 
yire, and followed him to Quatre 
on and Waterloo, where he achie- 
ved prodigies. In fact, he won the 
battle of Waterloo, and put the whole 
English army to flight. She does not 
explain what brought them back 
again; and indeed seems much at a 
loss to conceive how the battle came 
afterwards to be lost. We cannot 
blame her perplexity under such cir- 
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cumstances; and we well recollect, 
that in Spain, the Duke of Welling- 
ton was in the habit of similarly per- 
slexing the Moniteur, by blundering, 
like an Irishman as he is, into a vic- 
tory, when, by all the rules of mili- 
tary science, he ought to have run 
away. 

So far, we have no means beyond 
internal evidence, of judging of the 
truth or falsehood of the Contempo- 
raine’s recollections ; and she may 
likely enough have intrigued with all 
the distinguished men whom she 
claims as her lovers; but she now 
gives her English readers a test by 
which to judge of her veracity. Soon 
after Ney’s execution, she revisited 
Waterloo, where she met the Duke 
of Kent, who was touched by her 
anguish, and engaged her as an Ita- 
lian teacher during her stay at Brus- 
sels. To this we can offer no con- 
tradiction; but when she adds that 
the Duke of Kent (the strongest, we 
believe, of his strong family) was 
then, in December 1815, dying of a 
consumption, and actually did die of 
it at Brussels, in the month of July 
following, 1816, whilst she herself 
was there, weeping for the loss of 
this kind friend, we who saw him 
marry, in 1818, in perfect health, and 
die in Devonshire in January 1820, 
of a sudden inflammation of the lungs, 
must be allowed to doubt the perfect 
accuracy of some of the Contempo- 
raine’s recollections. Perhaps after 
this proof of at least embellishment, 
it may hardly be thought worth while 
to mention any more of her reminis- 
cences. But we really must inform 
our readers, that in Spain she was 
admitted, en passant, to Ferdinand’s 
intimacy, and conceived a high opi- 
nion of the absolute king’s head and 
heart; that in England she had an 
interview with our Queen Caroline, 
who was too confidentially commu- 
nicative to allow of the conversations 
ever being revealed, and from which 
interview the trusty confidante was 
seared away by Brougham’s acerb 
physiognomy; that she afterwards 
enjoyed a ¢éte-d-téte with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, having in her turn by a look 
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scared away the Duke of Wellington 
whom she had found with him ; was 
made love to by the English Secre. 
tary of State, and drove him to de. 
spair by her cruelty, (for she was 
faithful, it appears, to the continent) ; 
and, finally, that she heard an Eng. 
lish bishop preach a sermon of two 
hours long; was presented to the 
reverend prelate by his mistress, a 
French actress, and being so reputa- 
bly made known to him, was intro- 
duced by his lordship te an English 
lady of high rank and fashion, whom 
she found at least as confidentially 
communicative as the Queen! We 
think these latter anecdotes may 
be sufficient warning against being 
tempted by the title or the French 
names introduced, to waste time up- 
on the Contemporaine. 

Having, in the true spirit of British 
courtesy, given precedence to the 
ladies,* we now turn to the gentle. 
men. 

The life of a stock-jobber and go- 
vernment contractor t does not natu- 
rally promise to afford very interest- 
ing materials for biography, the style 
of vicissitude to which such a mode 
of existence is specifically liable, how- 
ever important to the individual and 
his friends, not being of a kind to eall 
forth general sympathy. Let us not, 
however, be understood as meaning 
to assert, that great reverses, even in 
mere pecuniary concerns, do not 
touch the heart. Far from us be such 
pitiable affectation! But it is when 
those born to affluence are reduced 
to want—when a splendid name, sur- 
viving its concomitant splendours, 
gleams painfully through the heavy 
nists in which the squalid evils of 
vulgar distresses have enshrouded it, 
that human sympathy is powerfully 
awakened. Then every circumstance 
touches the imagination—then the 
proud ones of the earth shudder at 
the calamity that has fallen upon one 
of themselves, and the lowliest mourn 
over the fall of a greatness too exalt- 
ed to have ever excited in their bo- 
soms any emotions save reverence. 
When, on the contrary, upstart wealth 
is crushed by a revolution of the blind 





* English is the only language we are acquainted with in which the address to a 


mixed assembly runs, Ladies and gentlemen. 


The French say, Messieurs et Mes- 


dames, notwithstanding their pretensions to gallantry ; and other nations, as far as 
our knowledge extends, follow their example. 
+ Memoires de G. J. Ouvrard sur sa Vie et ses diverses Operations Financieres. 
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Goddess’s wheel, as sudden as that 
by which it had previously been rai- 
sed, the imagination sleeps unmoved ; 
the aristocracy look down with con- 
temptuous pity upon the chastise- 
ment of the Canazlle, who had pre- 
sumed to rival their superiors ; and 
former equals, outstripped in the 
money-making race, behold, with al- 
most undisguised pleasure, the down- 
fall of a prosperity that had provo- 
ked envy untempered = respect. 
But though all this would fully apply 
to M. Ouvrard, even had his reverses 
been so complete as to demand com- 
passion—which, we apprehend, they 
are not—the gigantic nature of some 
of his speculations, and the peculiar 
character of his relations with the va- 
rious governments that have passed, 
like the figures in a magic lantern, 
only not quite so innocuously, over 
France during his adventurous ca- 
reer, give his Memoirs an interest of 
an entirely different description. His 
immense wealth seems early to have 
irritated the jealous temper of Napo- 
leon, who, detesting every kind of 
independence, would fain have held 
the fortunes of every one in his gift ; 
and who, upon assuming the Consu- 
late, said of Ouvrard, as our autobio- 
grapher tells us,—“ A man worth a 
million,* and careless of risking it, is 
too dangerous in my position.” The 
Millionnaire, accordingly, became the 
object of a consular and imperial ma- 
levolence, resembling in character, 
if not in degree, the sentiments en- 
tertained by the Master of the Con- 
tinent towards the sturdy island that 
defied his power, and prospered in 
his despite. 

Towards England such sentiments 
might not be unnatural ; but with re- 
spect to the poor Millionnaire, we 
really cannot but deem them singu- 
larly barbarous, considering the said 
Millionnaire’s especial tendre for all 
governments—a tendre hardly to be 
chilled by the ingratitude with which 
it was constantly repaid, and of which 
he so bitterly complains, observing, 
in his preface, that governments sign 
bargains with money-lenders with 
mental reservations, and consider as 
a robbery any profit made by such 
money-lender—unless he should 
chance to be a Rothschild,—which 
family, (par parenthése,) M. Ouvrard 


accuses the French ministers of ex- 
travagantly and unjustly favouring. 
With regard to himself, pathetically 
does the man of money exclaim,— 
“ Never was I deaf to the ery of a 
distressed administration. My cre- 
dit, my activity, my experience, were 
always ~— to be employed in its 
service. Often have I flown to the 
assistance of those who had perse-« 
cuted me but the day before, and 
who, I felt a melancholy conviction, 
would persecute me again on the 
morrow.” This Quixotic devotion to 
distressed governments, our capital- 
ist would explain by some internal 
organization, some cerebral deve- 
lopement, probably, (though never 
having heard of a philo-financitive 
bump, we fear it can be nothing bet- 
ter than acquisitiveness,) impelling 
him irresistibly into les grandes af- 
Saires,—Anglicé, speculation. This 
passion, however it originated, ap- 
pears to have rewarded itself, and go- 
vernment, notwithstanding its ingra- 
titude and downright cheating, to 
have proved a reasonably good cus- 
tomer; else, how came M. Ouvrard 
by the millions upon millions—by the 
innumerable domains—by the more 
than princely establishments in town 
and country, at the latter of which he 
boasts of having provoked the upstart 
Emperor, by a rival court and a rival 
theatre, where the actors from the 
Frangais performed? We cannot 
much wonder if Bonaparte thought 
his ministers must have made bad 
bargains, and if his legitimate suc- 
cessors have adopted his suspicions, 
whatever we may deem of the easy 
way in which both governments seem 
to have cancelled, by their mere will 
and pleasure, engagements signed 
and sealed. 

G. J. Ouvrard, while yet under age, 
plunged pretty boldly into /es grandes 
affaires, by speculating upon the ca- 
coethes scribendi, with which the Re- 
volution threatened to afflict France. 
At the earliest dawn of that fearful 
season, he monopolized all the paper 
to be made for some years, ond net- 
ted L.12,000 by the operation. Nantes, 
his birth-place, then became too con- 
fined a theatre for his genius, and he 
repaired to Paris ; where, during the 
reign of terror, he rescued, as he says, 
some hundreds of his townsfolk from 





* For the reader's convenience, we have everywhere reduced the francs into sterling 
money, giving the sums in round numbers, 
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the guillotine. At Paris he establish- 
ed himself as a banker and a mer- 
chant, and, at one stroke, made 
L.20,000 by Colonial produce. 

Our speculator’s connexion with 
government began under the Direc- 
tory. The victualling of the navy was 
grossly mismanaged by the agents to 
whom it was intrusted; and Ouvrard, 

_ having convinced the minister of the 
superior advantage of the contract 
system, obtained a provision contract 
for himself. When the Spanish fleet 
joined the French ina French port, he 
undertook the victualling of that also 
upon similar terms, ion cleared, as 
he tells us, between £6 and £700,000 
by this second job. This is the only 
occasion upon which M. Ouvrard 
distinctly states the amount of his 
yrofits; but from this one, which 
is not mentioned as any thing unu- 
sual, and from the fortune which he 
amassed in 1809, (he reckoned it at 
£1,250,000,) we may judge thatsolong 
as government only tried to cut down 
his emoluments, he had little cause 
to complain of the result at least of 
these attempts, unjust as they indis- 
putably were, to correct by the law 
of the strongest, in the form of non- 
execution, an improvident bargain. 
It must, however, be allowed in behalf 
of government, that this was probably 
the only practicable way of economi- 
zing, as there seems to have been no 
competition, and Ouvrard would pro- 
bably not have treated upon lower 
terms. Our contractor’s defence of his 
exorbitant profits turns upon the as- 
sertion, that to have victualled the ar- 
my and navy through the agency of 
commissioners would have cost more. 
And he is most likely in the right, as 
it seems a matter of course, that in 
France every one connected with ad- 
ininistration should make his fortune. 
So decidedly so, that Ouvrard men- 
tions, with full as much wonder as 
admiration, the disinterestedness of 
the opulent Duc de Richelieu, and 
of the indigent Spanish finance mi- 
nisters, Soler and Espinose, who, 
after respectively presiding fifteen 
and sixteen years over the pecuniary 
affairs of Spain, remained poor as on 
the day of their appointment. 

The Spanish government paid ho- 
nestly as long as it had the means ; 
but in France Ouvrard soon began 
to experience difficulty in getting his 
money. He had long been unsuc- 
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cessfully claiming some few hundreds 
of thousands, when, under the con. 
sulate, he undertook the whole com- 
missariat department by contract, and 
further agreed to lend whatever sums 
Bonaparte should want, upon condi- 
tion of his government bills bein 
taken as hard cash. In 1802, whena 
scarcity produced alarms of sedition, 
he was employed by the first consul 
to purchase corn upon commission ; 
but when the danger was over, and 
the bills drawn upon the treasury be- 
came due, the finance minister refused 
to pay them without an abatement of 
one-half the commission charged by 
agreement upon the purchases. 

Experience might by this time, one 
should have thought, have cured Ouv- 
rard of his predilection for transac- 
tions with government. No such 
thing! Either his monomania prevail- 
ed, or he found his bargains, after all 
reductions, satisfactorily profitable ; 
for he went on with his contracts. 
When his advances amounted to near- 
ly two millions, Bonaparte remarked 
with a smile, as he cast his.eye over 
the account, “ Ouvrard should now 
begin to be embarrassed.” These in- 
auspicious words were repeated to 
the Munitionare General ; but he was 
perhaps too far involved to draw 
back, and still went on with his con- 
tracts. 

Ouvrard subsequently either ad- 
vanced, or procured, for Bonaparte’s 
government, loans to the amount of 
nine millions, of which one million 
was upon account of Spain, as part 
of the tribute due, under the name of 
subsidy, by that enslaved kingdom to 
France. The necessary arrange- 
ments with this new debtor took the 
creditor to Madrid in 1815; and he 
found the sovereign of Mexico and 
Peru not insolvent indeed, but total- 
ly unable to meet his engagements. 
To relieve the embarrassment of the 
Spanish government, and bring its 
then prodigious resources into action, 
our projector conceived a splendid 
sort of Mississippi scheme for esta- 
blishing public credit, working the 
American mines, and vivifying trade 
and agriculture, by means of banks 
and companies, copied from the Bank 
of England and the English East In- 
dia Company, and of the sale of 
church lands ; the foundation of the 
whole being a partnership betwixt 


his Majesty Charles IV., King of 
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Spain and the Indies, and G. J. Ouv- 
rard, under the firm of Ouvrard and 
Co. All this was approved by the 
Prince of Peace and his royal Mis- 
tress; the King of course assented, 
and the partnership was actually 
signed. 1e Pope sanctioned the 
sale of the church lands, and Mr Pitt, 
who judged that all commercial ac- 
tivity must redound to the benefit of 
the Ocean Queen, promised to allow 
the transportation of the precious 
metals from America to Spain. All 
obstacles seemed now removed ; but 
the magnificent project melted into 
air under the rough grasp of. the 
French Emperor, who, in M. Ouv- 
rard’s estimation, was an ignoramus 
in finance, knowing no means of 
acquiring wealth except that whole- 
sale species of robbery yclept con- 
quest. Napoleon was moreover in- 
censed, both at the intervention of 
England, and at the idea of a part- 
nership betwixt a king and a trader, 
which, he said, “ lowered royalty to 
the level of commerce.” According- 
ly, instead of favouring measures that 
were to have laid the riches of the 
New World at his feet, through the 
hands of his royal Thrall, he attempt- 
ed to seize the funds of the new 
firm, and by divers arbitrary transfers 
of payments, debts, and credits in the 
state ledger, made out his creditor 
Ouvrard to be his debtor to the tune 
of some £1,200,000. Even this Ouv- 
rard paid ; it embarrassed him how- 
ever, and occasioned a temporary 
stoppage. But he was more than 
solvent by £1,250,000 due from go- 
vernment; and his creditors suf- 
fering him to manage his own affairs, 
he paid every body, and went on 
with his government contracts. 

Napoleon next declared Ouvrard 
security for the remainder of the sub- 
sidy due by Spain to France—a debt 
which Charles IV. had left to Jo- 
seph with his crown; and Joseph 
proving yet less able to pay than his 
predecessor, Ouvrard, still a creditor 
upon Spain for the amount of his for- 
mer advance, was thrown into pri- 
son, and his property sequestrated. 
He was, however, released on bail, 
when things began to go wrong ; and 
in that state of im ant oh liberty the 
restoration found him. 

It should seem that, netwithstand- 
ing all this ill usage, M. Ouvrard was 
not reduced to what would, in the 





world of letters, be esteemed any 
great extremity of indigence, since he 
was still in a condition to take a new 
commissariat contract under the royal 
government, and a new loan of two 
millions during the Hundred Days, 
when he found Napoleon far more ra- 
tional than of yore in matters of fi- 
nance, and concludes that he had been 
studying political economy at Elba. 


After the second restoration, it was * 


Ouvrard who conceived the plan of 
the loan which enabled France to pay 
off the Allies, and rid herself of the 
Army of Occupation. This loan he 
effected by great personal exertion, in 
negotiation with all parties, crowned 
heads, ministers, and moneyed men ; 
and was of course to have ainply par- 
ticipated in it with the Hopes and 
Barings, but he was, he says, de- 
frauded by the French ministers of 
his share, for which he had somehow 
separately bargained, and of all profit. 
That the King’s government should 
have refused to pay his claim of 
£500,000 or £600,000 upon the Im- 
perial government, is less surprising. 

Still, after these additional robber- 
ies, Ouvrard was able, when the Spa- 
nish troubles occurred, to offer the 
Regency of Urgel a loan of sixteen 
millions, upon condition of its autho- 
rity being recognised by France, and 
of the said Regency’s both conduct- 
ing the civil war according to the mi- 
litary plans, and establishing a consti- 
tution according to the political theo- 
ries, of this universal projector. The 
French invasion broke off the bargain, 
but substituted new contracts in its 
place. At Paris, Ouvrard contracted 
with the Minister of War to supply 
the army with butcher’s meat, and, 
repairing to Bayonne to make the 
needful arrangements, there found 
the army totally unprovided with 
every thing requisite for operations 
that were to commence in afew days, 
and its general, the Ducd’ Angouleme, 
in great consequent perplexity. The 
Prince gladly contracted with Ouv- 
rard for provisions, forage, and car- 
riage, draught cattle for the ammuni- 
tion waggons included ; and the con- 
tractor endeavoured to guard against 
a repetition of former vexations, by 
stipulating that his demands should 
be paid monthly, that his accounts 
should be settled upon the spot, and 
that any disputes which might arise 
should be referred to arbitration, not 
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decided by his adversaries them- 
selves, the ministers or their under- 
lings, as seems to be the French fa- 
shion. 

That Ouvrard took advantage of 
the emergency to drive a hard bar- 
gain, we have no doubt ; and as little 
that, according to John Bullish no- 
tions, the minister whose misma- 
nagement had laid the Prince and the 
success of the operations intrusted to 
his conduct at the mercy of one of 
the Creesuses of the day, should have 
been impeached. But, if Ouvrard 
obtained exorbitant terms, he execu- 
ted his contract boldly, zealously, 
skilfully, and in a manner that no 
man, expending public money, could 
have ventured upon. In Spain, where 
all yet trembled at the recollection of 
French rapacity, he procured sup- 
plies at little more than a day’s no- 
tice, by offering and paying hyper- 
extravagant prices for the first pro- 
visions brought in, and tenfold their 
value for those delivered by a certain 
hour; and having thus inspired suf- 
ficient confidence to produce compe- 
tition, he experienced no further dif- 
ficulty. It is generally allowed, we 
believe, that the army wanted for no- 
thing, and that the success of the 
compaign was in some degree attri- 
butable to the Munitionaire’s judi- 
cious measures. 

When the objects of the invasion 
were accomplished, and Ouvrard’s 
services no longer wanted, the Duc 
d’ Angouleme, not of his own free will, 
but in obedience to ministers, asked 
Ouvrard to give up his contract for 
continuing to victual the troops during 
their pacific occupation of Spain, 
which would of course have been the 
most profitable part of his bargain ; 
and Ouvrard complied, upon condi- 
tion that no question should be raised 
touching his existing claims. The 
Prince signed an engagement to this 
effect, telling the contractor, that he 
should hold himself bound to pay 
whatever the ministers did not; and 
he afterwards caused the Commission 
of Enquiry to be informed of his ha- 
ving thus pledged his word. Yet 
scarcely was this new agreement con- 
cluded ere the French ministers for- 
bade any further payments being 
made to Ouvrard in Spain, ordere 
him home for the purpose of having his 
accounts investigated and settled, and 
seized upon his papers. Matters were 
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in this state When the Chambers ob- 
jected to the enormous expense of 
the Spanish campaign; and the mi- 
nisters, by way of exculpating them- 
selves, accused Ouvrard of having 
obtained unfair prices by bribin 
every one about the Prince-General- 
issimo, including the Major-General 
Count Guilleminot, and, moreover, 
ae a million or so of deduction 

rom the contractor’s accounts. Asa 
preliminary step to all enquiry, the 
troublesome creditor was throwninto 
prison—a comfortable way of dispo- 
sing of duns, as most debtors will al- 
low. There the victim of his pity 
for distressed governments lay during 
nearly two years, whilst the prosecu- 
tion, upon the charge of corruption, 
was bandied about betwixt the ordi- 
nary tribunals and the Chamber of 
Peers. At length, the Peers pro- 
nounced the acquittal of all partiesac- 
cused of corruption; a minor charge, 
of attempting to corrupt, failed ina 
Court of Police Correctionnelle ; and 
in prison, nevertheless, Ouvrard, 
at the close of his three volumes of 
Memoirs, remains, it should seem, 
for no offence beyond the original sin 
of being a government creditor, but 
rather as a gentle precautionary mea- 
sure respecting the disputed amount 
of his claims upon the Treasury, and 
the Treasury’s upon him, somewhere 
about a million. 

Can such things be under the Char- 
ter? And if Ouvrard’s statements be 
false, why is no vindication of go- 
vernment put forth? Au reste, we 
own ourselves somewhat curious to 
know how many sterling millions the 
worthy contractor has left after all 
this ministerial squeezing, and whe- 
ther he retains his tendre for les ad- 
ministrations en souffrance. 

Vidocq’s book is yet more disgust- 
ing than Du Barri’s or the Contempo- 
raine, but infinitely more important. 
Whilst we admit its importance, how- 
ever, We cannot quite agree in the 
author’s own estimate of that import- 
ance, when he says, “ Let this work 
be studied in all its parts, and the of- 
fices of Procureur du Roi, judge, gen- 
@arme, and police agent, will per- 
haps,some fine day, prove sinecures !” 
We apprehend we have not studied 
it with due diligence, for we confess 
we do not feel thoroughly enlighten- 
ed by its perusal as to the means of 
effecting so desirable an object, al- 
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though we certainly have found in- 
struction touching both the securing 
a watch from the pickpocket’s snatch, 
by twisting the fob that contains it, 
and the danger of communicating to 
utter strangers the sum contained in 
our purse, when that sum happens 
to be considerable. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the study 
may prove more beneficial to the au- 
thor’s own countrymen than to us, 
since to know what abuses require 
reformation in the French mode of 
administering criminal law and po- 
lice, it seems only necessary to learn 
what is the established practice. It is 
really frightful to read of the artifices, 
the moral torture, employed to extort 
from prisoners a confession of their 
crimes, Which is to become evidence 
against them ; of the arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment, after years of ho- 
nest industry, and uniform good con- 
duct, of all who have ever been con- 
victed of crime, and that by magis- 
trates, whose zeal to dispatch busi- 
ness cannot pause to listen to the de- 
fence of the accused; of the innu- 
merable and almost insuperable im- 
pediments of every kind opposed to 
criminals desirous of forsaking the 
paths of vice; of the connivance of 
the police at the continued violation 
of the law, by the most notorious and 
atrocious ruffians, provided they will 
betray their accomplices, &c. To the 
French nation such information is 
valuable, and-such as, now that the 
nation has some voice in legislation, 
may amply repay the patriotic reader 
for enduring the disgusting horrors 
of the work. To us, the only com- 
pensation for our sufferings under 
them, is the consciousness, that, de- 
fective as our own criminal code and 
police system may be, they are free 
from stains like these. 

Vidocqg entered this world as the 
son of a baker at Arras ; he began by 
plundering his father, and passed 
through the several grades of jack- 
pudding to a mountebank, bully to a 
courtezan, sharper at a gaming-house, 
swindler, deserter, galley slave, end- 
ing in obtaining admittance into the 
ranks of the police, which seems in- 
deed to be the only asylum for re- 
pentant, or unrepentant, convicts of 
either sex. He was first thrown in- 
to prison fer maltreating an officer 
whom he had surprised with his mis- 
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tress, 2 common prostitute ; and in 
prison either committed, or, as he 
asserts, was falsely accused of com- 
mitting, the offence for which he was 
condemned to the galleys, viz. forging 
some document to procure the re- 
lease of a fellow-prisoner. The most 
interesting part of Vidocq’s book is 
the account of his extraordinary and 
repeated escapes from prison, (in- 
deed, the art of prison-breaking ap- 
pears to have attained in France to 
a much higher degree of perfection 
than in England,) and of the constant 
failure of his various attempts, du- 
ring his successful evasions, to earn 
an honest livelihood; many of these 
failures resulting from the persecu- 
tion of old robber associates, who 
strove to tempt him to rejoin them, 
compelled him to purchase their si- 
lence dearly, or betrayed him to the 
police. The most hateful part is the 
triumphant detail of the stratagems 
by which he acquired his marvellous 
celebrity as a thieftaker. That it 
must frequently be necessary to use 
stratagem, in order to surprise bold 
and wary villains, and that it is law- 
ful and laudable so to do for the pro- 
tection of the honest against the dis- 
honest, is indisputable; but those 
stratagems need not be of a nature 
to enlist all our sympathies on the 
side of the criminal, as Vidocq’s com- 
monly do. He imposes upon the 
hospitality of thief-loving old women; 
he appeals as a starving beggar to 
the charity of suspected robbers, is 
relieved and fed by them, is kindly 
offered a share in the next job me- 
ditated, and accompanies them upon 
their burglarious adventure, to ensure 
their capture; he himself proposes 
such jobs to old comrades who had 
invited him to dine with them, in the 
cordial joy of meeting, and contrives 
to play them into the hands of his 
police confederates, by affecting ex- 
cessive intoxication ; he makes a wife 
or mistress betray the man she loves, 
by working upon her jealousy, or a 
child its parent, by otherwise decei- 
ving it, &e. &e. 

These odious statements are relie- 
ved by some curious stories of indi- 
vidual malefactors, one of which 
would be singularly interesting, could 
we implicitly rely upon the veracity 
of M. Vidoca, to do which, we con- 
fess, passes our talent for believing. 
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He is far too dramatic, pathetic, phi- 
losophical, and erudite, for our no- 
tion of a country baker’s scapegrace 
son, and we most grievously suspect, 
though he point-blank denies the 
charge, and generally gains credit 
for his denial, that he furnished the 
groundwork, the raw material, of 
these Memoirs, to be worked up by 
a professional Litterateur. The story 
to which we allude, is of two robbers 
and murderers, whom, with great 
difficulty and dexterity he detected, 
entrapped, and at last persuaded, 
frightened, and tricked, into confess- 
ing their crimes. These men, he 
asserts, from the moment they had 
thus confessed, though never for an 
instant hoping to escape the death 
they had merited, became perfectly 
cheerful ; and, describing the agonies 
they had habitually suffered from re- 
morse and fear of detection, declared, 
that being relieved from such a load 
made them feel themselves in Para- 
dise,.. Iu these sentiments they per- 
severed to the last, called Vidocq 
their best friend, and pressed him as 
such to accompany ion to execu- 
tion. 

There are likewise some strange 
accounts of associations, felonious or 
political ; one a swindling confrater- 
nity, such as could only have existed 
during a French Revolution. This 
society, calling itself P Armée Rou- 
lante, was composed of 2000 impos- 
tors, who assumed military titles from 
ensign to general, were dressed ac- 
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cordingly, and provided with forged 
documents. They professed to be 
either employed upon some special 
mission, or on their road to join their 
respective corps, and thus procuring 
themselves to. be billeted upon re- 
spectable houses in all places they 
visited, commanded admittance into 
the best company, and cheated, rob- 
bed, or ewindled at their leisure. At 
Boulogne, in the Army of England, 
as that destined for the insular con- 
quest was entitled, a sort of subdi- 
visional corps formed itself, under 
the name of the Army of the Moon, 
This consisted of all the various 
thieves engaged in the ranks, who, 
as patrols, as officers with escorts, 
&c. went forth in an orderly way at 
night, to plunder the country for 
twenty or thirty miles round. They 
were provided with all requisite signs 
and countersigns from the Etat Ma- 
Jor, where, somehow or another, they 
had accomplices. Indeed, we have 
another story of military officers aid- 
ing and abetting, by their connivance, 
the operations of gangs of robbers. 

But we are sick of recording crimes 
and depravity. We have said enough 
to guard readers of unvitiated taste 
from taking up any of these volumes 
in search of amusement; and those 
who need the information they may 
contain, would hardly rest content 
with the little we should extract 
thence, even were we willing to con- 
tinue the irksome task. 





SORTING MY LETTERS AND PAPERS. 


I nave been twenty years waiting 
for an opportunity of having nothing 
to do, in order that I might do some- 
thing which has never yet been done, 
namely, sort, select, classify, dock- 
et, and put into order, three huge 
chests of letters and papers. There 
they stand, in one corner of my li- 
brary ; and every time I have cast in 
some new comer, making “confusion 
worse confounded,” I have “ sighed 
and looked, sighed and looked, and 
sighed again,” to think that there they 
were likely to stand. C'est le pre- 
miére pas qui coute—the first step was 
all the difficulty—but I was never 
able to take this first step. At length, 
however, I have realised my long- 
wished-for possession of a sinecure. 


I am laid up with a virgin fit of the 
gout, my feet are crippled, and I have 
nothing to do, because I can do no- 
thing. I was about to add, I have no- 
thing to think of, but that is not the 
case ; for, every five minutes, a smart 
twinge in my right foot makes me 
expostulate with it in language which 
has been addressed to two of the 
higher branches of its family, (“ let 
not the left hand know what the right 
hand doth,” ) by way of salutary hint. 

If Lhad any sufficient reason for 
supposing that this attack would last 
till winter, I would at once make up 
my mind to write “ My Life and 
Times,” in two quarto volumes. Were 
there even a probability of its return 
at stated periods, I should, perhaps, 
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be inclined to reserve my past life 
for its future entertainment. But I 
am positively assured by my physi- 
cian, (who ought to know something 
of my constitution, considering he 
has built it up, as he calls it, at least 
half a dozen times during the last ten 

ears,) that Iam “ not a subject to be 
subject to the gout ;” and that “ when 
this attack leaves me, it will be for 
good and all.” For good it must be ; 
and that is all I care about. Being 
in this predicament, however, I have 
determined to set about emptying 
the aforesaid three chests, which are 
now standing open before me, and 
whose appearance is truly awful. I 
cannot, indeed, boast of quite so vo- 
Juminousa correspondence as the late 
Dr Parr, who once assured a friend, 
he had been sorting the letters of a 
single family, and that they amounted 
to eight thousand! To be sure, they 
comprised the epistolary scribbling 
of see generations, Dr Sheridan, 
Richard Brinsley, and Tom. But I 
have had my share ; besides which, 
Ihave always been both a collector 
and a preserver ; and among the huge 
mass of blotted paper, thus accumu- 
lated, there are certainly some literary 
curiosities. 

And what shall I do with those I 
consider as curiosities ? was a ques- 
tion which naturally suggested itself. 
Leave them where they are? That 
would be selfish. Bequeath them to 
the British Museum? That would 
be deferring a benefit till it was no 
benefit to myself. Write my own 
life, and smuggle them all into it ? 
But there is no chance, it seems, of 
the gout making me weary of life long 
enough, to enable me to make the 
world weary of my life. Lastly, shall 
I throw them into the fire? Alas! 
as a good punster might say, and as 
I say, meo periculo, that would be a 
burning shame, because many of them 
are calculated to throw a light, with- 
out that, upon various matters, per- 
sons, and things. It was in the midst 
of these cogitations that a “ still small 
voice” (as certain small poets call 
their own thoughts, by moonlight, or 
in a grove) whispered to me, “ Send 
them to Blackwood for his Maga. If 
they are what you describe, that is 
the only place for them ; and if they 
find a place there, you may be satis- 
fied they are what you describe.” I 
could have no possible objection to 
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urge to this advice from my “ still 
small voice ;” so I made my first di 
into the chest, and drew up a smal 
packet of letters, from no less a per- 
sonage than his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. But, before I transcribe 
them, a little prefatory explanation 
will be necessary. 

The battle of Waterloo put all the 
pens in Europe in motion, and mine 
among the rest. The reader must 
not settle himself in his chair into an 
attitude of patient martyrdom. I am 
not going to say a single word about 
myself beyond what is absolutely re- 
quired to qualify him for understand- 
ing the deeply-interesting letters of 
his Grace. And, first of all, let me 
set myself right with those, if any 
such there be, who may question the 
right I have to make such a corre- 
spondence public. My own feeling 
upon the subject is, that I have ex- 
ercised a very dubious right in 
withholding documents like these so 
long. The battle of Waterloo already 
belongs to history, as does every 
fact or circumstance connected with 
the Duke of Wellington’s military 
achievements. The information com- 
municated by his Grace, was given 
for public use, inasmuch as it was 
avowedly sought for that purpose ; 
and the frank, unostentatious style of 
the illustrious writer, can only re- 
dound to his honour. Lastly, a cu~ 
rious, though not, perhaps, a very im- 
portant occurrence, is established by 
one of the letters, which may well 
make us look upon what is called 
authentic history as mere fable. 

I have said that my pen was one of 
the many hundreds, from Sir Walter 
Scott’s and Southey’s, down to the 
anonymous “ Eye-witnesses ” and 
“ Near observers” of pamphlets, ma- 

azines, and newspapers, which the 
day of Waterloo set in motion; and, 
having said that, the reader must 
make his own choice as to which of 
the “ grey goose quills” I flourished 
onthe occasion. Being desirous, how- 
ever, to get at the fountainhead of 
truth, I adopted a course every way 
suited to a man of my genius and en- 
terprising character. Disdaining to 
wriggle myself into his Grace’s au- 
gust presence, by setting to work the 
friend of a friend of some aide-de- 
camp, who was intimate with another 
aide-de-camp, who had the confidence 
of a — who was brother- 
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in-law to the military secretary of his 
Grace ; and, having no shorter chan- 
nel at my command, I e’en sat down, 
wrote a plain letter to the Duke him- 
self, and sent it, with a portion of 
my intended work, addressed to his 
Graee, at the head-quarters of the 
British army in France, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents for its safe 
arrival and favourable reception. It 
did arrive safely ; and its reception 
is told in the following letter, which 
I received about three weeks after- 
wards :— 
“ Cambray, May 2d, 1816. 

“ Sir,—Upon my return here, on 
the 29th April, I received your letter 
of the 13th April, and the first part 
of the work which you propose to 
dedicate to me; and I beg leave to 
make you my best acknowledgments 
for this intention. 

“ I have long, however, felt myself 
under the necessity of declining to 
give my consent that any work should 
be dedicated to me, with the contents 
of which I am not previously ac- 
quainted ; and you will readily be- 
lieve, that I feel this necessity in a 
stronger degree in regard to a History 
of the Battle of Waterloo, than I 
should do upon any other subject. 

“ More accounts have been pub- 
lished of that transaction, than of any 
other that for many years has attract- 
ed the public attention; and those 
who have written them have thought 
they possessed all the necessary in- 
formation for the purpose, when they 
have conversed with a peasant of the 
country, or with an officer or soldier 
engaged in the battle. Such accounts 
cannot be true; and I advert to them, 
as only to warn you against consider- 
ing them as any guide in the work 
which you are about to publish. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 

your obedient humble servant, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 
“ To » Esq.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of 
this letter, it was impossible for me, 
while expressing the sense I enter- 
tained of his Grace’s kindness, in thus 
guarding me against erroneous ac- 
counts, to abstain from seeking a clew 
to certain and authentic ones. I ac- 
cordingly did so, with as much ear- 
nestness and delicacy as my anxiety 
to obtain the information, and my 
consciousness of the slender preten- 
sions I had to urge the request, alike 
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dictated. My letter was dated the 
2ist of May, 1816, and on the 8th of 
June his Grace honoured me with a 
reply. Before, however, I transcribe 
it, let me prepare the reader for the 
most interesting passage, by making 
two short extracts from two of the 
ofticial accounts of this memorable 
conflict. The first is from Marshal 
Blucher’s “ Official Report of the 
Operations of the Prussian Army of 
the Lower Rhine,” drawn up and 
signed by his Quarter-Master-Gene. 
ral Gneisenau. It runs thus :— 

“ In the middle of the position oc- 
cupied by the French army, and ex- 
actly upon the heights, is a farm, call- 
ed La Belle Alliance. The march 
of all the Prussian columns was di- 
rected towards this farm, which was 
visible from every side. It was there 
that Napoleon was during the battle 
—it was thence that he gave his or- 
ders, that he flattered himself with 
the hopes of victory—and it was there 
that hisruin was decided. There, too, 
it was, that, by a happy chance, Field- 
Marshal Blucher and Lord Welling- 
ton met in the dark, and mutually sa- 
luted each other as victors. In com. 
memoration of the alliance which now 
subsists between the English and 
Prussian nations, of the union of the 
two armies, and their reciprocal con- 
fidence, the Field-Marshal desired 
that this battle should bear the name 
of La Belle Alliance.” 

The Austrian official account of 
the battle says,—“ Field-Marshal 
Blucher, who was the nearest to Ge- 
nappe, undertook the pursuit of the 
enemy, as the two commanders met 
at La Belle Alliance about nine in 
the evening.” 

I shall now transcribe the Duke of 
Wellington’s letter to myself :~— 

“ Paris, June 8, 1816. 

“ Srr—I have received your letter 
of the 21st May. I have already ex- 
plained to you my reasons for decli- 
ning to give a formal permission that 
any work, with the contents of which 
I should not be acquainted, should 
be dedicated to me, with which you 
appear to be satisfied ; and I applied 
those reasons particularly to a work 
on the battle of Waterloo, because 
that, notwithstanding so much had 
been published on that event by so 
many people, there was but little 
truth. 

“ You now desire that I should 
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point out to you where you could 
receive information on this event, on 
the truth of which you could rely. 
Inanswer tothis desire, I canrefer you 
only to my own dispatches publish- 
ed in the London Gazette. General 
Alava’s-report is the nearest to the 
truth of the other official reports pub- 
lished ; but even that report con- 
tains some statements not exactly 
correct. The others, that I have 
seen, cannot be relied upon. To 
some of them may be attributed the 
source of the falsehoods since circu- 
lated through the medium of the un- 
official publications with which the 
press has abounded. Of these, a re- 
markable instance is to be found in 
the report of a meeting between Mar- 
shal Blucher and me, at La Belle 
Alliance; and some have gone so 
far as to have seen the chair on which 
I sat down in that farm-house. J¢ 
happens that the meeting took place 
after ten at night, at the village of 
Genappe; and any body who at- 
tempts to describe with truth the 
operations of the different armies, 
will see that it could not be other- 
wise. The other part is not so ma- 
terial ; but, in truth, I was not off my 
horse till I returned to Waterloo be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night. I 
have the honour to be, your most 
obedient humble servant, 
WELLINGTON.” 


“To » Esq.” 








Lknow not what others may think 
of this letter; but, “ to my mind,” 
a more interesting document can 
scarcely be imagined, whether we 
consider who the writer was, what 
his subject was, the simplicity of its 
style, or the singular error which it 
rectifies. For, be it observed, the 
question as to the place where the 
two illustrious commanders met, is 
not left to be decided by the compa- 
rative probabilities of conflicting tes- 
timonies ; it is not which is the more 
likely to be correct—General Gneise- 
nau, who says they met at La Belle 
Allianee, and that Blucher wished 


the battle to be called, The Battle of 


La Belle Alliance, in commemora- 
tion of the place of meeting, and of 
the alliance which subsisted between 
the English and Prussian nations, &c. 
(for this, I take it, is the legitimate 
inference from Gneisenau’s denomi- 
nating the occurrence “ a happy 
chance”); or the Duke of Wellington, 
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who says they met at Genappe, a 
nlace five or six miles in advance of 

a Belle Alliance. “ It could not be 
otherwise,” observes his Grace. And, 
truth to say, it could not; for any 
one, inspecting a correct plan of the 
battle, and of the operations, will at 
once see the impossibility. To such 
as have not a plan before them, or a 
distinct recollection of localities, this 
impossibility may be made familiar 
by supposing London the scene of ac- 
tion, Bonaparte retrenting by Cheap- 
side and Whitechapel, Wellington 
and Blucher pursuing by Fleet Street 
and Holborn, and then adding, that 
in the pursuit, they met by “ happy 
chance” at Charing Cross! 

But such is the uncertainty of hu- 
man testimony, even where there ex- 
ists no conceivable motive to dis- 
guise the truth. Nor was this the 
only lesson of the kind which my en- 
deavours to verify facts by the au- 
thority of living witnesses, taught 
me. Ihad personal communications 
with several individuals who held 
distinguished posts during that me- 
morable day. They all gave me their 
own observations of particular trans- 
actions, in which they bore a part; 
they all spoke of what they all saw, 
and of identical occurrences; but 
they all differed from each other. I 
especially remember receiving from 
three general officers the exact time 
at which the battle began, each of 
them remarking to me, that he pull- 
ed out his watch to note the very 
minute. There was only the differ- 
ence of an hour and a half between 
the three accounts! Yet, who would 
impeach or question their veracity ? 
They scrupulously asserted what 
they thoroughly believed; but what 
they believed, was not what had hap- 

yened. Well might Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh cast the MS. of his second vo- 
lume of the History of the World, 
just as he had finished it, into the 
fire, and exclaim, “ Here am I, pre- 
tending to describe accurately what 
took place three thousand years ago, 
and I cannot get at the precise truth 
of a brawl which happened under 
my own window only ten minutes 
since!” Voltaire’s History of Charles 
XIL, too, is probably not a whit the 
less instructive or authentic, because, 
whensome important documents that 
were in the state archives at Stock- 
holm, and for which he had applied, 
were transmitted after considerable 
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delay, he sent them back unopened, 
observing, “that he had already finish- 
ed that part of his history.” 

But, to return to my illustrious 
correspondent. My communications 
with his Grace did not terminate 
here, though here must terminate 
the use I feel myself at liberty to 
make of them. I shall only add one 
curious little document, which it will 
be impossible to read without wish- 
ing thatthe calculation it exhibits had 
been realized; for then, though the 
victory at Waterloo could not have 
been more complete, but might per- 
haps have been less miraculous, it 
would doubtless have been achieved 
with less sacrifice of human life. The 
document in question is a little slip 
of paper, written in his Grace’s own 
hand, and delivered by him to the 
Secretary of the Commissary-Gene- 
ral, previously to the battle of Water- 
loo. It will be seen that it isa rough 
estimate of the force with which his 
Grace expected he should be able to 
take the field against Napoleon. With 
what a vastly inferior force he actu- 
ally took it, is well known. It will 
also be seen, that the sum-total is 
wrong, arising from his Grace ha- 
ving altered the amount of the Ha- 
noverian force from 24,600 to 25,600, 
after casting up the several items, for 
the original figures are visible through 
those that were subsequently writ- 
ten. The following is the document: 


“ British, including Ger- 


man Legion, . . . . 60,000 
Dutch, ....- + « 90,000 
Hanoverians, . . . . . 25,600 
Brunswick, ..... 7000 
Nassau, ...... . 8000 
Hanse Towns, .. . . 30060 

*127,600” 


Now for another dip into the chest 
on my right hand, and see what I 
shall bring up.—Delightful! Here, I 
am at once carried back to the days 
of Pope, of Voltaire, and of Johnson. 
The first letter I open is a scrubby 
bit of paper, marvellously unpromi- 
sing in appearance, and not very 
much to my purpose in its contents. 
But it is short, and the words were 
traced by fair fingers, for it is a note 
from the identical Lady Frances Shir- 
ley, of whom the bard of Twicken- 
ham sang, in the lines beginning, 
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“ When Fanny, blooming fair, 
First caught my ravish’d sight.” 

But, alas! how unpoetical was 
the theme that employed her pen, 
though writing, as it would seem, in 
the inspired and inspiring haunts of 
the poet himself! What an atrocious 
outrage it is to all our finer feelings 
of love and romance, when we see 
the “ blooming fair” inditing, not a 
billet-doux, but a homely enquiry 
about ham and bacon! What then? 
Poets’ goddesses must eat as well as 
poets themselves. Here it is :— 

“Mrs Green—Lady Ferrars thanks 
you for the hams you was so good to 
send her, and desires to know if you 
have heard any thing of the two 
fletches of bacon your sister bespoke 
of the same man. When they come, 
L’. Fer. begs you will pay for them 
and send them her. The waterman 
has orders to pay you. Believe me, 
your sincere friend, 

F. Sui.ey.” 

« Twick. Friday.” 

Addressed—* To Mrs Green, in 
Holburn.” 

And here—here is what may be 
considered a curiosity in its way ; an 
English letter from Voltaire. How we 
should delight to read a French let- 
ter from Shakspeare, though it were 
about nothing—at least I am sure | 
should! This was probably written 
during the time that Voltaire seuglit 
a refuge in England from the fanati- 
cal persecutions which assailed him 
in France. The very handwriting 
betrays the elaborate effort which it 
required to put the letters properly 
together; while the general correct- 
ness of the orthography, compared 
with the total neglect of the usual 
epistolary form and manner, betrays 
as evidently that Voltaire was satis- 
fied he had done every thing when 
he had carefully consulted his Eng- 
lish Dictionary for the proper spell- 
ing of his words. Almost the only 
word which is net spelt correctly, is 
that which he could not find in a dic- 
tionary, the name of Lord Boling- 
broke. The following is an exact 
transcript :— 

“Sr, j wish you good health, a 
quick sale of y™ burgundy, much la- 
tin and greek to one of y* children, 
much Law, much of cooke and lit- 
tleton, to the other. quiet and joy to 
mistress brinsden, money to all. when 
you'll drink y* Burgundy with Mr. 
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furnege pray tell him j’'ll never for- 
et his favours. 

“ but dear john be so kind as to let 
me know how does my lady Bulling- 
broke. as to my lord, j left him so 
well j don’t doubt he is so still. but 
ij am very uneasie about my lady. if 
she might have as much health .as 
she has spirit and witt, sure she would 
be the strongest body in england. 
pray dear s'. write me something of 
her, of my lord, and of you. direct 
y' letter by the penny post at Mr 
Cavalier Belitesy Square by the R ex- 
change. j am Sincerely and heartily 
yr most humble most obedient, ram- 
bling friend Voltaire.” 


“ To john Brinsden esq. 
durham’s yard 
by charing cross.” 


Whoever has read that most amu- 
sing of all amusing books, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,—that book of which 
I can fancy the Doctor himself (if 
exactly such a work had appeared, 
of any other great man, during his 
own life-time) would have said, at 
the Literary Club, or Mrs Thrale’s, 
“ Sir, let us not deny Boswell praise ; 
one of the ends of writing is to please, 
and no book pleases more ;’—who- 
ever, L say, has read that delightful 
piece of gossiping biography, may re- 
member something of one “ James 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker.” 
I knew him well when I was a truant- 
playing schoolboy—(I don’t choose 
to mention how many years ago;) 
and I must say something about him, 
as a necessary introduction to a let- 
ter of Mrs Piozzi’s, which now lies 
before me, and which I intend to lay 
before the reader. 

Yes! I knew “ the poetical shoe- 
maker” well; but at the time I speak 
of, he kept a little bookseller’s shop, 
and thither I used to go, many a time 
and oft, in the days of my pocket- 
money, not so much to avert the pre- 
dicted mishap of having a hole burn- 
ed in my pocket by the newly depo- 
sited shilling or half-crown, as to pay 
it with delight for “ another Num- 
ber” of Milton, or Dryden, or Gray, 
or Thomson, published ina neat poc- 
ket edition, by “ C. Cooke, Pater- 
noster Row.” Ah, me! life has had 
many joyous moments for me since ; 
and none so purely joyous, none 
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so fresh and all-engrossing, as those 
were, when I was rich enough to 
complete the yet only half-read works 
of some favourite author, or possess 
myself, at last, of those which I long- 
ed to read. With what a gust I de- 
voured every line! I had not then 
learned to play the critic. There was 
no cold pedantry of the head, to chill 
the glowing feelings of the heart, or 
the kindling fervour of the imagina- 
tion. I luxuriated in the quick suc- 
cession of new-born delights, that 
thronged around me. Every step in 
this fairy land was strewn with flow- 
ers, and I stopped not to examine 
their value, or—— 

Oh! Oh! that—God forgive me, 
I was going to swear; but it would 
try the patience of Job himself, to be 
called trom such a sunny vision of 
boyhood, to a sensation in my great 
toe, as if it had been suddenly seized 
witha pair of red-hot pincers. Whew! 
There they are at it! nipping and 
tearing the flesh, and then rubbing 
the lacerated joint with aqua-fortis, 
or a solution of blue vitriol ! And 
now, the pain shoots along the nerves 
on that side, till my head bumps and 
bumps as if a legion of imps were 
playing at leap-frog in it! Imust lay 
down my pen. 


lam a little easier; but I find it 
impossible to work myself up again 
into that amiable state of feelin 
which was stealing over me, when 4 
got among the flowers of my school- 
boy days. However, I can fancy I 
see James Woodhouse,—tall, erect, 
venerable, almost patriarchal, in his 
appearance—in his black-velvet cap, 
from beneath which his grey locks 
descended upon his forehead, and on 
each side of his still fine face,—his 
long, black, loose gown,—and his be- 
nignant air—issuing from his little 
parlour with a stately step, as the 
tingling bell which hung over the 
shop door gave notice of a customer, 
when it was opened. And then his 
cordial greeting, and his kind smile, 
and his clear, sonorous voice—and 
his primitive haths and doths, and his 
hast thous and wilt thous—and the 
pleasing, to my ears, at least, mix- 
ture of a provincial accent, which he 
still retained in his speech—all these 
stand before my “ mind’s eye” as 
visibly and distinctly, as though it 
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were but yesterday I was of that age, 
when I longed to have a beard, and 
write myself man, 

I suppose he saw that I was smit 
with the love of sound reading, from 
the choice I made out of his literary 
stores,—for at these visits he would 
often seat himself behind his coun- 
ter, while I mounted a high stool, 
which stood by the door, and tell me 
the story of his early life. How, 
when a young man, and following the 
craft of a cordwainer, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shenstone’s Leasowes, 
some verses he wrote and sent to 
him, were followed by the patronage 
of the poet—how a copy of other 
verses upon the recovery of Shen- 
stone from a fit of sickness, was pre- 
fixed to Dodsley’s edition of his works 
—how he afterwards came to Lon- 
don, and was noticed by Mrs Mon- 
tague, whose “ Essay upon Shak- 
speare” he lent me to read—how the 
fame he acquired in London, as the 
“ poetical shoemaker,” made him an 
object of curiosity to the “ great Dr 
Jelneen,” then one of the gods of 
my youthful idolatry—and how the 
desire which the “ great Dr Johnson” 
had to see him, was the occasion of 
Mrs Thrale’s first acquaintance with 
the Doctor. Then he would relate 
all that was said to him by Johnson— 
give me a description of his manner 
of talking,—his dress,—his appear- 
ance,—which I listened to with such 
a “greedy ear,” that I could have 
found in my heart to strangle any 
intruder, who, during the recital, 
came into the shop to ask for a two- 
penny stamp, or enquire if he sold 
sealing-wax. There was, in truth, a 
simplicity of diction, and a richness 
of colouring, in the narrations of the 
good old man, which might have fixed 
the attention of a much more fastidi- 
ous auditor than myself. 

The anecdote he told me of Mrs 
Thrale’s introduction to Dr Johnson, 
I mentioned in the first work I ever 
wrote. Some years after it had ap- 
peared in print, its authenticity was 
publicly questioned ; I forget where, 
or by whom ; but as I was tenacious 
of my veracity, I resolved to apply 
to the only two persons then living, 
who could verify the statement— 
James Woodhouse and Mrs Piozzi. 
The former wrote to me thus :— 

“ I shall now answer your request 
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concerning the anecdote relating to 
Dr Johnson and myself, which is sim- 
ply this :—I was informed at the time, 
that Dr Johnson’s curiosity was ex- 
cited by what was said of me in the 
literary world, as a kind of wild beast 
from the country, and expressed a 
wish to Mr Murphy, who was his in- 
timate friend, to see me. In conse- 
quence of which, Mr M urphy, being 
acquainted with Mrs Thrale, intima- 
ted to her that both might be invited 
to dine there at the same time ; for, 
till then, Dr Johnson had never seen 
Mrs Thrale, whom, no doubt, he also 
much desired to see. As a confirma- 
tion of this statement, this anecdote 
is related in the Introduction to one 
of the folio editions of the Doctor’s 
Dictionary, where I have seen it, or 
my memory greatly deceives me. A 
close intimacy having grown up be- 
twixt the Doctor and Mrs Thrale, I 
was a second time invited to dine at 
her table with the Doctor, at which 
time the circumstances took place 
which are recorded in your work.” 

From Mrs Piozzi I received a more 
interesting communication upon the 
subject; and the concluding sentence 
of her letter conveys a touching pic- 
ture of the melancholy blank which 
the survivor of half a century must 
ever be doomed to contemplate in his 
list of friends. 

“ Brynbella, Aug. 29, 1810. 

“ Sir,—I feel glad to be told that 
Mr Woodhouse yet lives, who cer- 
tainly was made the excuse of bring- 
ing Dr Johnson to my acquaintance. 
My own book fells the story truely. 
I am confident—y ours has not reach- 
ed me—and I have nothing here at 
present to refer to: but thus called 
on, I will try my recollection. 

“ Poor Mr Murphy was an inti- 
mate of my first husband’s, and soon 
after our marriage, expressed an eager 
desire that we should know the great 
writer, of whom we were always 
speaking. Our residence was in the 
borough of Southwark ; yet I could 
bring him here, says he, only we must 
seek an ostensible reason for his co- 
ming. That reason was found in Mr 
Woodhouse’s celebrity. The day 
was appointed, and passed so agree- 
ably, that the same day in the nezt 
week was fixed for our meeting again 
—but I think, Mr Woodhouse came 
but once. Johnson’s injunction to 
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him about the Spectators struck me 
very forcibly—‘ Give days and nights, 
sir, to the study of Addison.’ 

“ Your letter, saying Mr Murphy 
is dead, struck me forcibly too: but 
of friends we were living with forty- 
six years ago, who is left alive? The 

ortraits painted for Mr Thrale at 
Streatham, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
have all lost their originals, except 
Dr Burney of Chelsea College, and 
her, who has the honour to be, 
“ Sir, 
“ Your very obedient humble servt. 
“ H. L. Piozzi. 


“ If I come to town next spring— 
meaning, if I should Zive till next 
spring, and could give you any means 
of information for your enquiry, pray 
command me, and accept my best 
wishes for its success.” 

I shall now take a dip into the 
chest on my left hand, for in that on 
the right I seem to have got among 
nothing but affectionate epistles from 
cousins and aunts, sisters and bro- 
thers. Aye, here is metal more at- 
tractive. The very first is a lively 
little morsel—and from a peer,— 
Richard, the fourth Earl of Effing- 
ham. It does not appear in what year 
it was written ; but the playful con- 
fession which it contains, must sure- 
ly settle the noble writer’s age on 
the wintry side of fifty, at least. It 
is addressed to a friend, who had so- 
licited his lordship’s subscription in 
behalf of an amiable and highly gift- 
ed female, who was about to publish 
a volume of poems. 

“ DEAR " 

“ Any recommendation from an 
old Whig, or an old Etonian, comes 
very strong to me; and though I can- 
not say that the nine old maids had 
ever such attractions for me as 
younger ladies of mere mortal mould, 
I shall consider the volume of poems 
in question, as Colonel Hackwell does 
the Chinese dancers ; that is to say, 
that provided the scheme takes and 
answers the purpose of serving the 
lady you interest yourself for, ‘ Tshall 
not care whether the aforesaid dan- 
cers come over or no.’ 

“TI think, in my conscience, your 
demand of one guinea is too mode- 
rate for beauty, and virtue to boot. 
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I have therefore enclosed a couple, 
upon consideration that I have, many 
yearsago, when all things were cheap- 
er, given one for the former qualifi- 
cation, with even a particular stipula- 
tion that I should not have the hitter 
thrown into the bargain. 

“ But though I have thus unbosom- 
ed myself to you as a friend, I would 
not have it publicly known that I am 
old enough to set a greater value 
upon virtue than on beauty, or even 
an equal one; therefore, if you please, 
let one of the guineas be supposed 
Lady Effingham’s, and if the accounts 
are to be examined by the auditors, 
let hers be for the virtue, and set 
down mine to either love or friend- 
ship, whichever you think may be- 
come him who is, Dear , your 
very faithful friend and servant, 

EFFINGHAM.” 

“ Parliament Street, 

July 28, quarter past seven.” 

What a contrast there is between 
the elegant pleasantry of this, and 
the morose, splenetic humour of the 
following, which is from the eccen- 
tric, if not crazy, Philip Thicknesse, 
who was celebrated for many fool- 
eries; and among others, for travel- 
ling half over the Continent with a 
monkey, dressed up as his postilion. 
He used to say, the French never 
discovered the difference between 
Jachoo and their own countrymen, 
except when he stopped to change 
horses. The letter is an inviting ef- 
fusion of surly growling. It is’ ad- 
dressed to , but has no other be- 
ginning or ending than what is here 
exhibited. 

“T have returned Mr Seward his 
guinea, and therefore you will be 
pleased to send me his, I do not let 
any man subscribe to me, who, call- 
ing himself my friend, visits Dr Adair 
because he sent him a book which 
he was glad to get any body to take. 
Ihavegiven Mr Seward aletter which 
I believe he will find smart him 
more than I smarted at Adair’s. Mrs 
Thicknesse has for years read that 
gentleman, and sometimes made me 
angry. She has to-day told him of 
my mistake; I know he speaks well 
of me, and so he does of every man on 
earth,even of the * painter whom 
he also visits. This is the way to glide 














* I dare not transcribe the epithet here used. 
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smoothly along the paths of life ; but 
it is a path I will never walk with 
any man in, after I know it to be his. 
Adieu.” 

Another dip! But I must pause 
for the present, and lay aside, till an- 
other opportunity, letters from Prince 
Rupert,General Monk,Admiral Byng, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Garrick, Lord 
Chief-Justice Eyre, Pitt, &e. &c. I 
have just room enough, however, to 
transcribe two little morsels. The 
one is from Lady. Hamilton—Lord 
Nelson’s Lady Hamilton—addressed 
to Mrs ———-, Stratford Place. Oh, 
that lL could exhibit a facsimile of the 
writing! I have seen many extraor- 
dinary handwritings in the course of 
my life, and amongst them, that of 
Sir Harcourt Lees, which looks as if 
a garden-spider had had his legs dip- 
ped in ink, and then put to crawl 
over a sheet of paper. But this, if 
it resemble any thing, can only be 
compared to a successful attempt at 
writing with a drum-major’s walking- 
stick, held at arm’s-length, for each 
gigantic word forms a line, and the 
whole covers three sides of a sheet 
of note paper. 

** Dover Street. 
“ My Dear Frrenp—I am come to 
town. But I find so many letters to 
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answer, and papers to leok over for 
to-morrow, that I cannot stir, which 
vexes me, as I long to see Mrs Denys, 
to whom I beg my love; and so, 
sweet Peg, I make my leg. Ever 
yours, in haste, sincerely, 
“ Eva H.” 

The other morceau is. an import- 
ant official document, relating to one 
of the most serious occurrences that 
can befall a man; the more serious, 
because itis never expected to happen 
more than once in any man’s life, 
Like the second letter of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, it tends, too, 
to rectify an error which very gene- 
rally prevails, namely, that it costs 
only thirteenpence-halfpenny to be 
hung. But it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing bill, which is copied Literatim 
et verbatim, from one made out by 
Mr Ketch himself, that a man can- 
not be hung for so mere a trifle, 

~ Silvester. 
“ 1813. 
Nov. 10. Executioner’s fees, 7s. 6d. 
Stripping the body, 4 6 





Use of shell, 2 6 
14 6” 

Your’s ever, 
P. PiB. 
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As the duties arising from domes- 
tic relations are the primary obliga- 
tions of men in society, so the due 
regulation of divorces, by which the 
conjugal relation is occasionally abro- 
gated, is one of the most important 
objects of legislation. Yet, however 
important the regulation of this pro- 
ceeding may be, it cannot be said to 
have received any settled form in our 
government since the Reformation. 
By the ecclesiastical law, no divorce, 
properly so named, is in any case 
granted ; for a divorce a vinculo ma- 
trimonii is by that law pronounced 
only in those cases, in which a mar- 
riage had been for some reason ori- 
ginally void, and a divorce a thoro et 
mensd, Which may be pronounced in 
certain other cases, is not properly 
a divorce, but merely a separation. 
Effectual divorces are, indeed, grant- 
ed among us, but not under the au- 
thority of any general law. The per- 
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son seeking such a divorce is com- 
pelled to make application to the 
legislature, soliciting a law to be 
enacted for the particular case, and 
so far to supply the deficiency of the 
general legislation. 
This surely is not the state, in 
which a matter so mainly important 
to society should be suffered to re- 
main, even if the theory of legisla- 
tion were alone to be considered. It 
is an anomaly in legislation, that laws 
should be enacted for individuals. 
A law should be the expression of 
the general will, proposing a rule for 
general regulation ; and a legislature 
departs from its proper duty, when 
it is occupied in deciding for indivi- 
duals, and not for the community. 
The actual state of our legislation is 
simply this. It does not sanction the 
ecclesiastical law, which restraims 
divorced persons from entering into 
other marriages; it does not substitute 
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for that law another, by which the sub- 
sequent marriages of those parties 
might be generally legalized; but it 
does from time to time grant special 
indulgence in cases in which an ec- 
clesiastical court has pronounced ‘its 
imperfect divorce, and bound the 
arties to adhere to the engagement 
already violated. IG 

The present system is, however, 
exposed to much more serious ob- 
jections, than any consideration of 
legislative anomaly, for it tends to 
demoralize both the classes of socie- 
ty, which experience in this respect 
the indulgence of the legislature, and 
those others, from which it is un- 
avoidably withheld. 

These private acts of the legisla- 
ture, though they name both parties 
in pronouncing a marriage dissolved, 
yet professedly grant only to the par- 
ty injured by the adultery of the 
other the permission of entering into 
another marriage. The dissolution 
of the former marriage certainly ren- 
ders the subsequent marriage of either 
party legal, but only the injured par- 
ty is named in an act of this kind, as 
an object of the indulgence of the 
legislature. But it is to be observed, 
that these acts are never printed and 
published, like those which contain 
general regulations; and though pass- 
ed at the solicitation of the injured 
party in each case, the first and most 
direct consequence commonly is, that 
the guilty person becomes united in 
marriage with the partner of the of- 
fence, as if the law had kindly inter- 
posed to grant a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the consummation of a cri- 
minal intrigue. 

To persons in the humbler classes 
of society these acts are unattainable, 
on account of the considerable ex- 
pense which must be incurred. This 
difficulty does not, however, guard 
the morals of the poor, but, on the 
contrary, exposes them to a deprava- 
tion peculiar to their obscure condi- 
tion. Persons in these classes, whose 
best feelings have been wounded by 
conjugal misconduct, divorce them- 
selves, and, when they do not enter 
into irregular and unlawful marri- 
ages, seek in concubinage that grati- 


fication which the general law of the 
land does not grant to any, and which 
private statutes cannot afford to per- 
sons in their circumstances. 

When the separation from the 
church of Rome had suggested the 
expediency of preparing a new sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical law, accommo- 
dated to the independence of the na- 
tional church, a commission for the 
reformation of the ecclesiastical laws 
of England was issued, first by Hen- 
ry VIIL, and again by Edward VI., 
intrusting this charge to thirty-two 
individuals. The commission issued 
by Henry* — to have. been 
frustrated by the king’s jealousy of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; that 
issued by Edward proved abortive 
on account of the death of that prince. 
What had been done under the for- 
mer commission, we have not been 
informed. The latter has left+ an 
elaborate report, which, however, at 
least in regard to the particular sub- 
ject of divorce, must free us from 
regret for the failure of the attempt. 
The system of regulations proposed 
in this report for the case of divorce, 
is liable at once to the contrary ob- 
jections of excessive indulgence and 
of excessive severity, since, agree- 
ably to the prevailing spirit of the 
Protestants of that period, it would 
have permitted much too great lati- 
tude in the dissolution of the nuptial 
bond ; and, on the other hand, it pro- 
posed to punish the crime of adul- 
tery with a severity, which probably 
would have frustrated the operation 
of the law. 

In this report it was proposed, that 
the separations a thoro et mensd, which 
had been established by the church 
of Rome, should be abolished, and 
that perfect divorces should be per- 
mitted in all cases of adultery, of de- 
sertion, of long absence without any 
certain account, of deadly enmity, 
and even of bad treatment, the inno- 
cent party being in all these cases 
permitted to enter into another mar- 
riage. The offending party was in 
every case to be punished either with 
perpetual banishment, or with perpe- 
tual imprisonment. 

Though this report happily was 
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never adopted as law, it seems to* 
have exercised an influence on the 
subsequent proceedings of the legis- 
lature, and to have generated the 
practice of granting divorces by pri- 
vate statutes, though under modifi- 
cations disagreeing widely from its 
spirit, for the indulgence so granted 
has been limited to the case of adul- 
tery, and has not been accompanied 
by any punishment inflicted on the 
offending party. As the first of these 
private statutes seems to have been 
enacted in the fifth year of Edward 
VL, we may conclude that these mo- 
difications were not suggested by any 
change of opinion in regard to the 

eneral question of divorce, but only 

y pes weer a connected with the 
anomaly of private statutes. It was 

robably deemed improper, that the 
egislature should interpose for indi- 
viduals, except in the important case 
of adultery ; and no punishment could 
be justly enacted against an offender 
in a case in which no general law had 
prescribed a penalty. 

The private act of the fifth year of 
Edward VI. was not, indeed, of the 
same form with later statutes, for it 
professes only to legitimate the chil- 
dren of a certain marriage,and would 
not have been specified here, if it 
had not been noticed by Bishop Gib- 
son as the first of the series. This 
statute was accordingly repealed in 
the first year of Mary, probably be- 
cause the doctrine of the indissolu- 
ble nature of marriage, held by the 
church of Rome, was then revived 
in England. 

From this time to the reign of 
William and Mary, the legislature 
appears to have abstained from in- 
terposing in such cases. The first 
interposition of this kind was in the 
statute of the ninth and tenth years 
of that reign ; but this statute mere- 
ly dissolved an existing marriage, 
without granting to either party a 

ermission of contracting another. 
he statute of the eleventh and 
twelfth years of William and Mary 
contained the first enactment, which 
distinetly dissolved a marriage, and 
enabled one party to marry again. 
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This was in the same reign followed 
by one other of the same nature. In 
the reign of Anne, we find two such 
statutes; in the reign of George L, 
we find five; twenty in the reign of 
George II.; in the long reign of 
George IIL, we find so large a num- 
ber as one hundred and nine: and, 
since the accession of the present 
King, the number to the close of the 
last session has amounted to eigh- 
teen. From this account, it appears 
that, in an interval of a hundred and 
twenty-eight years, computed from 
the twelfth year of William and Mary, 
a hundred and fifty-five such statutes 
have been enacted, and that all these, 
except twenty-eight, have been en- 
acted within the last and the present 
reigns. The number of such sta- 
tutes enacted since the commence- 
ment of the present century is found 
to be sixty-four. 

While the law of England was left 
in this unsettled state, the law of 
Scotland, in regard to divorce, was 
regulated by+ a statute, enacted in 
the year 1660, which prohibited all 
marriages of persons divorced for 
adultery, so that an ordinance was 
made for that part of a case of di- 
vorce, Which the private statutes of 
England wholly omitted. In Scot- 
land, where the civil law of Rome is 
the basis of the municipal law of the 
country, and the ecclesiastical law 
had been wholly set aside, no neces- 
sity existed for enacting a statute 
authorizing divorce. 

If we enquire why the law of Eng- 
land remained unsettled, we shall 
wrobably discover sufficient reasons 
in the circumstances of the several 
reigns. Elizabeth, who exercised a 
commanding influence over her par- 
liament, was herself a celibatist, and 
was known to be favourable to the 
celibacy of the clergy even in a 
church of Protestants. In such a 
reign a statute for extending the per- 
mission of divorce beyond the rule 
of the canon law, was not to be ex- 
ected. In the first year of her reign, 
indeed, we find an act for confirm- 
ing a marriage of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and the jointure of his wife ; but 
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nothing appears to prove that it was 
connected with a divorce. In the 
reigns of the two earlier Stuarts, the 

uritans had become so considerable, 
that no disposition could then have 
existed to establish a regulation, 
which would have extended the ju- 
risdiction of the established church. 
The reigns of the later Stuarts were 
unfavourable for a contrary reason, 
the current of public opinion among 
the higher classes inclining towards 
Popery ; neither in the dissolute 
reign of Charles II. can much solici- 
tude be supposed to have been felt 
for the preservation of the purity of 
the nuptial union. With the Revo- 
lution began a struggle of parties, 
which continued to the commence- 
ment of the reign of George IIL, and 
fully occupied the minds of public 
men. In that interval, however, a 
new practice began to prevail, which 
served to supply, in some degree, 
the deficiency of the general law. 
How far this practice has since been 
extended, has been already stated ; 
and the great increase of the num- 
ber of these private acts is, of itself, 
a strong evidence of the necessity of 
framing some general regulation on 
the subject. 

The two great codes of Europe, 
the civil and the canon law, have in 
this respect, as in others, been mu- 
tually opposed, the former permit- 
ting in many specified cases, the lat- 
ter prohibiting in all, the dissolution 
of the nuptial bond, though the ca- 
non law allows separations, which, 
in a qualified sense, it denominates 
divorces. 

It had been the boast of ancient 
Rome, that no instance of a divorce, 
however permitted by the laws, had 
occurred in it before the year 520 of 
the city. To such a degree, however, 
did the practice afterwards prevail, 
that marriage ceased to constitute a 
permanent connexion, any reason, 
even mere caprice, being sufficient 
for dissolving it. Of this extreme 
abuse, it will be sufficient to pro- 
duce, as an example, the philosophic 
Cicero, so immersed in public busi- 
ness, and so solicitous for the favour- 
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able opinion of his countrymen, 
who,* at an advanced age, divorced 
his wife, Terentia, for reasons so fri- 
volous, that he was believed to have 
dismissed her only that he might, by 
another marriage, secure to himself 
the property of his young ward, Ful- 
via, and afterwards divorced this 
other wife, simply because she seem- 
ed to rejoice at the death of his 
daughter Tullia. 

Augustus, among other measures 
of reformation provided in the Ju- 
lian law, endeavoured to control this 
license of divorce; but his efforts 
were unsuccessful, and it has, though, 
since the imperial government. be- 
came Christian, with much limita- 
tion, continued to this day to charac- 
terise the Roman law. Constantine + 
allowed a husband to divorce his 
wife, not only if she were an adul- 
teress, but alsoif she were a poisoner, 
or a procuress; and the wife to di- 
vorce her husband, if he were a mur- 
derer, a poisoner, or a violator of 
sepulchres,t or if he had been four 
years absent in the military service 
of his country, and no account of 
him had been received in that inter- 
val. The liberty of divorce was af- 
terwards§ much extended by The o- 
dosius and Valentinian, for they al- 
lowed fourteen cases for each of the 
two parties. Justinian, || though he 
repealed the permission granted by 
Constantine to the wife in the case 
of the protracted absence of her hus- 
band, and also an ordinance of the 
Emperor Anastasius, permitting di- 
vorce by consent, unless the separa- 
tion were made in the desire of li- 
ving chastely, added three others to 
the list of cases allowed in favour of 
the husband. 

The church of Rome, being of an 
original very different from. that of 
the empire, naturally adopted differ- 
ent maxims in regard to divorce, 
though many ages had elapsed be- 
fore the. law of the church was, in 
this particular, fully determined and 
established. 

The Fathers did not hold the same 
sentiment on this subject, nor was 
the present principle maintained by 
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any of them before Augustin. Ter- 
tullian* chose to understand our Sa- 
viour, as speaking only of a man 
who should put away his wife that 
he might marry another, and there- 
fore only as forbiddimg the malice, 
or the lust, of an unnecessary change. 
Origent doubted whether the di- 
vorce of a wife may not be permit- 
ted for various other reasons besides 
adultery. Lactantius,[ on the other 
hand, limited divorce to that single 
case. Jeromes appears to have first 
considered a divorce, however per- 
mitted, as not leaving the parties free 
to enter into other marriages ; con- 
fining this disqualification however 
to the female, whether she divorced 
her liusband, or was divorced by 
him. Augustin|| at length advanced 
the general principle, that the nup- 
tial bond is not in regard to either 
party dissolved by a divorce. 

The first publie act of the church, 
by which the modern principle was 
in any degree maintained, was the 
seventeenth canon of the second 
council of Milevitum in Africa, as- 
sembled in the year 416, and conse- 
quently in the time of Augustin. By 
this canon, it was declared, that 
agreeably to evangelical and aposto- 
lical discipline, neither a man di- 
vorced by fis wife, nor a woman di- 
vorced by her husband, should be 
united to another, but that they 
should so remain, or be reconciled. 
This canon goes further than the 
opinion of Jerome, for it restrains 
the male equally as the female ; but 
not so far as the opinion of Augus- 
tin, for it limits the disqualification 
to the party divorced. 

It seems that, as monkery, by a 
moral revulsion of the human mind, 
had its origin in the warm tempera- 
ture of Egypt, so another part of the 
same heated continent was naturally 
fitted to generate the kindred dis- 
position of ascetic rigour, by which 
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the nuptial bond was at length ren- 
dered indissoluble. The ‘principle 
was slowly, and with difficulty, adopt- 
ed in Europe, which was not subject 
to a similar influence. Even in the 
year 506, a council;,** assembled at 
Agatha in Gaul, decreed only that, 
if laymen, who divorce their wives: 
without some very grievous fault, 
and without assigning any probable 
reason, do this that they may engage 
in unlawful connexions, or with the 
wives of other men, before their 
wives have been condemned by the 
provincial bishops, they should be ex- 
communicated. It wast+ reserved 
for the latter part of the twelfth and 
the earlier part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and for such pontifis as Alexan- 
der LIL. and Innocent III. to establish 
the law of the church, that matrimo- 
ny regularly concluded, should in 
no case be dissolved. The former of 
these pontifis, it will be recollected, 
was the adversary of our Henry IL, 
the latter of John. 

When, in the sixteenth century, a 
separation from the church of Rome 
was effected, a contrary spirit in re- 
gard to the question of divorce na- 
turally prevailed among Protestants; 
and Milton, the great advocate of an 
enlarged freedom in this particular, 
has accordingly {{ produced a long 
list of authorities, among which we 
find the names of Wickliff, Luther, 
Melancthon, and especially Bucer, 
as admitting divorce, not only for 
adultery, but also in other cases. It 
appears also from the Zeformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum, prepared by 
commissioners, at the head of whom 
was Cranmer, that the original re- 
formers of England entertained si- 
milar sentiments. The death of Ed- 
ward VI., however, and the subse- 
quent agitations of the government, 
impeded the settlement of this very 
important question, and these coun- 
tries have remained under the eccle- 
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siastical law of Rome, except so far 
ns legislative acts for the relief of in- 
dividuals have infringed that unac- 
knowledged, but yet in some degree 
admitted ‘code. 

If it be thought that the compara- 
tive purity of conjugal morals among 
us may best be maintained, by per- 
sisting in the present practice, how- 
ever anomalous, it should be consi- 
dered, that the intimate, and daily 
increasing, communication with the 
continent, has perhaps already in- 
troduced among us, but certainly 
tends to introduce, a laxity of do- 
mestic morals, which may well be 
deemed to require a general deter- 
mination of the legislature, for guard- 
ing the sanctity of the nuptial union. 
That this cannot be effected by pro- 
hibiting in every case a dissolution 
of that union, is unhappily apparent 
in the notorious disregard of its ob- 
ligations among the Roman Catholic 
nations of Europe, in which the union 
is indissoluble. It is indeed natural 
that those, who feel themselves for 
ever bound by an engagement, the 
primary duty of which has been vio- 
lated, should learn to acquiesce in a 
licentiousness, for which the law af- 
fords them no effectual redress, and 
te seek compensation for the injury 
in imitating the conduct by which 
they were aggrieved.* 

It has unfortunately happened al- 
so, that the contrary extreme of an 
excessive facility in dissolving mar- 
riages, Which, though in various de- 
grees, prevails through all the Pro- 
testant countries of Germany, has 
wroduced effects almost equally in- 
jurious. A separation is there ob- 
tained on reasons so trifling, as to 
differ little from mere caprice; so 
that marriage is littke more than a 
licensed concubinage. In Prussia, in 
particular, three thousand marriages 
were dissolved in the year 1817, 
among a population not much ex- 
ceeding ten millions. In this govern- 
ment, a code of laws has been pre- 
yared under the direction of the ce- 
leteabed Frederic, thet general prin- 
ciples of which were taken from the 
Roman law; and, accordingt to this 
code, a marriage may be dissolved 
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by mutual consent, if at the close of 
a year there should remain no hope 
of a reconciliation. 

The Protestants of the continent 
thus present an example of licensed 
libertinism, while the Roman Catho- 
lics, under the too, rigorous. restric- 
tion of a law, which we haye ber- 
rowed from |them in the absence of 
a better, violate with little scruple 
an obligation, which they cannot set 
aside, It seems. to belong to the 
British government to establish an 
intermediate, and. properly limited 
regulation, which should neither en- 
courage licentiousness by facility, 
nor corrupt the conjugal union by 
rendering its dissolution hopeless. 

It will be admitted, that the de- 
termination of the question concern- 
ing the lawfulness of so dissolving 
the bond of marriage, as to permit the 
separated parties to enter into new 
engagements, must depend on the 
just interpretation of those passages 
of the Christian scriptures which re- 
late to this subject. Whether the 
contract be deemed to be, in its form 
of solemnization, civil, or ecclesias- 
tical, it must be acknowledged by 
all Christians as a divine ordinance, 
the obligation of which can be re- 
laxed only in correspondence to the 
declarations of the divine will, which 
may be found in those writings. It 
so happens, that they contain five 
passages relating to this subject. The 
Romanists§ rely on three of these 
five for their prohibition of a com- 
plete divorcee, giving no attention to 
the remaining two, which, however, 
are the most specific and distinct, 
and should therefore naturally be 
considered as interpreting and limit- 
ing the others. 

We find in the two gospels of Mark 
and Luke positive prohibitions of 
divorcee, without any qualification or 
exception. In|] the former of. these 
two narratives, our Saviour is repre- 
sented as declaring, that “ whosoever 
shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against 
her ; and if a woman shall put away 
her husband, and be married to ano- 
ther, she committeth adultery.” In 
the latter it is added, “ that whoso- 
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ever marrieth her that is put awa 
from her husband, committeth adul- 
tery.” But it is to be considered, 
that as the former passage is an an- 
swer to the question of the Pharisees, 
which by Mark has been stated with- 
out any limiting specification, the 
answer should be interpreted but as 
a general declaration, which might 
admit qualification in a particular 
case. Mark has not, like Matthew, 
represented the Pharisees as enqui- 
ring, Whether a man might put away 
his wife “ for every cause,” that is, 
for every cause understood to be al- 
lowed by the law of Moses; but ge- 
nerally, Whether a man might put 
away his wife. The question being 
stated thus generally, the answer is 
naturally given with a similar gene- 
rality. The passage of Luke, again, 
does not refer to any question of the 
Pharisees, but merely states gene- 
rally the indissoluble nature of the 
nuptial union—a doctrine most im- 
= to Christians amidst the wide 
icense of divorce, in which both 
Jews and Gentiles then indulged 
themselves. 

Matthew, as addressing himself 
specially to the Jews, is naturally 
more specific in his reference to the 
provisions of the Jewish law. This 
evangelist, it should also be observed, 
has given* two passages relative tothe 
question of divorce, one correspond- 
ing to the passage in the narrative of 
Mark, the other to the passage in 
that of Luke. In these two passages, 
thus corresponding to the others, we 
find an excepted case, in which di- 
vorce is permitted to the followers 
of Jesus Christ; and it is a sound 
principle of interpretation, that of 
twonarratives of the discourses of the 
same person, that which is the more 
general should be understood agree- 
ably to the qualifications of that which 
is the more detailed. 

The passages cited from Mark and 
Luke are two of the three on which 
the Romanists rely, in resisting the 
admission of divorce properly so 
named. The third is contained in 
the first Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians. In this passage} Paul says, 
* And unto the married I command, 
yet not I, but the Lord, let not the 
wife depart from her husband; but 
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and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her hus- 
band; and Jet not the husband. put 
away his wife.” Of this passage it 
is to be remarked, that it is a. part of 
an answer given to a question, which 
the Corinthians appear to have pro- 
posed to the Apostle, concerning the 
preferableness of celibacy to .a mar- 
ried life, in reference to the practice 
of devotional exercises, and that 
therefore it cannot fairly be consi- 
dered as having any relation whatso- 
ever to the very distinct question of 
the justifiableness of divorce for the 
offensive conduct of either of two 
parties connected in marriage. In 
reply to the question which had been 
thus proposed to him, the Apostle first 
advises, though without enjoining, 
that the married should separate but 
for a time, and that they might de- 
vote themselves to prayer ; and then, 
lest this devotional exercise should 
be abused to the dissolution of the 
nuptial bond, he subjoins, as from 
the Lord, that no permanent separa- 
tion should be effected by the act of 
either party, so as that they should 
not be considered as still bound by 
their former union. It is manifest, 
that the direction thus given relates 
only to the devotional exercises, con- 
cerning which the Apostle had been 
consulted, and not to the lawfulness 
of a divorce occasioned by miscon- 
duct. 

It hence appears, that the question 
concerning the lawfulness of divorce 
must be decidedly a consideration 
of the two passages of the Gospel 
of Matthew, each of which specifies 
a case to which the prohibition of 
divorce is not extended, and, conse- 
quently, by direct and necessary in- 
ference, allows a divorce in this case, 
We are therefore now to consider, 
what is the precise description of the 
case 80 excepted. 

It is remarkable, that in these two 
passages the exception is specified 
by a word signifying fornication, and 
not adultery, and accordingly so trans- 
lated. The choice of this term has 
perplexed commentators. Perhaps 
the selection may be satisfactorily 
explained, from a consideration of 
the state of the existing law of the 
Jews, with which our Saviour proba- 
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bly shunned to interfere by any direct 
jnjunction.' For adultery the law of 
Moses* had preseribed death, and 
therefore by that law, divorce was 
not applicable to that offence. If, 
then, our Saviour, in his prohibition 
of divorce, had expressly excepted 
the case of adultery, as one in which 
divorce was permitted, he would 
have exposed himself to the very 
charge of attempting to rescind the 
law of Moses, which his adversaries 
were at that very time endeavouring 
to fasten upon him. This inconve- 
nience he appears to have avoided, 
by employing a different term, which 
yet might, with sufficient perspicuity, 
convey the same idea, and has, in re- 
ality, been always so interpreted. 
This consideration appears to re- 
ceive confirmation from+ the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, which 
has been recorded by John. The 
Pharisees and Scribes seem to have 
understood, that Jesus had in this 
particular impugned the law of Mo- 
ses; and to bring him to a test, they 
presented to him an adulteress, stated 
to him the law, directing that she 
should be put to death, and demand- 
ed his opinion on the subject. The 
case was precisely one for the appli- 
cation of the law, because the woman 
had, as they stated, been taken in the 
act, which was the case specified in 
the law. They might therefore rea- 
sonably have expected, that the an- 
swer of our Saviour would deter- 
mine whether he was disposed to 
maintain the existing law, or to set 
it aside. We may accordingly con- 
clude, that they were desirous of de- 
priving him of the protection which 
he seems to have sought in the sub- 
stitution of another term for that 
which would have brought him into 
adirect collision with the existing law, 
and that, with this intention, they 
had submitted to his judgment the 
decision of a case which precluded 
all ambiguity. The wisdom of our 
Lord, however, extricated him from 
the well-econtrived difficulty. His 
wily adversaries all departed, con- 
vinced in their consciences, by his 
heart-searching appeal, that they were 
disqualified, by their own guilt, for 
executing upon an offender a law of 
rigorous severity. Jesus then turned 


to the woman, and said, “ Neither do 
I condemn thee.” His purpose was 
to substitute a law of divorce for that 
severe law of Moses, and ‘therefore 
he would not sentence her to the pe- 
nalty which the ancient lawgiver had 
ordained for her offence. ‘That of- 
fence in a moral view he did not 
overlook, for he directed that. she 
should “ sin no more;” but the law 
of Moses he designed to abrogate, 
and therefore he did not condemn 
her to the punishment which it pre- 
scribed. 

There is one particular of the ad- 
monitions of our Lord in regard to 
divorce which seems to have wholly 
escaped observation. While he has, 
by an obvious inference, permitted 
the innocent person, in the case of 
adultery, to enter into a new mar- 
riage, he has been silent in regard to 
the offender. According to Matthew, 
who alone has specified the excepted 
case, the man who for any other rea- 
son divorceth a woman, is answer- 
able for any adultery which she may 
in such circumstances be tempted to 
commit ; and the man who marries a 
woman so divorced committeth adul- 
tery. But concerning a woman di- 
vorced for the sufficient cause of 
adultery, our Saviour is silent; and 
apparently lest any inference should 
be drawn to this as the excepted case, 
no mention is made of the guilt into 
which a woman may be led as an un- 
authorized divorce, except as it con- 
cerns her associate. Yet, according 
to Mark, the woman who putteth 
away her husband, and marrieth an- 
other, is at once pronounced an adul- 
teress, and no mention is in this case 
made of the husband, whom we must 
suppose to have been unjustifiably 
divorced. How can this be explain- 
ed, except by conceiving that, in the 
only justifiable case of divorce, the 
person divorced is an offender, con- 
cerning whom our Saviour chose to 
abstain from giving any direction 
even by inference ? Both by Matthew 
and Mark, the woman is described as 
entering into a new marriage. In the 
statement of the latter, the woman, 
to whom no antecedent guilt had 
been imputed, is said to commit 
adultery in marrying another man: 
in that of Matthew, the man who di- 
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vorces his wife without sufficient 
cause, is said to cause her to com- 
mit adultery, and the man who mar- 
ries her is said to contract the like 
uilt; but of the woman herself no 
udgment is pronounced, apparently 
Test an inference should be drawn in 
her favour, when a divorce had been 
justified by her previous misconduct. 
Why should the conduct of the wo- 
man, in entering into another mar- 
riage, be directly censured as adulte- 
rous in the one case, and not in the 
other, unless it were the intention of 
our Saviour to pass in silence over 
the case of the offending party, lest 
his determination should be so per- 
verted in its application as to afford 
an indirect sanction to the criminali- 
ty which might justify a divorce ? 

If our Saviour had directly au- 
thorized the inference, that the of- 
fending party, in entering into an- 
other marriage, would not commit 
adultery, he must have been under- 
stood to grant encouragement to the 
adulterous connexion which had oc- 
casioned the divorce, because a mar- 
riage contracted with the partner of 
that guilt would certainly be less ob- 
jectionable than any other. If, on the 
other hand, he had expressly limited 
the permission to the innocent party, 
the other would have been abandon- 
ed to all the temptations incident to 
the constrained celibacy enjoined 
upon both by the imperfect divorces 
of the church of Rome. He avoided 
both inconveniences by being silent 
in regard to the moral situation of 
the offending party. The former mar- 
riage being by direct inference pro- 
nounced to be dissolved for one par- 
ty, was consequently dissolved also 
for the other, but nothing was said 
to give an express authority to this 
other conclusion. He had been ques- 
tioned merely about the lawfulness 
of divorce, and not being required to 
speak particularly of the offending 
party, in the only allowable case of 
divorce, he appears to have declined 
to express an opinion which might 
have involved one or other of the 
two inconveniences. 

The law of divorce among the Jews 
was limited* to lesser cases of of- 
fence, death being the appointed pe- 
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nalty for adultery. The permission 
of divorce in these lesser cases had 
been practically extended so far, as 
to refer the matter wholly to the will 
of the husband, for to the wife no 
ermission of this kind appears to 
1ave been allowed. Whether the law 
had been justifiably thus extended, 
hadt in the time of our Saviour be- 
come a subject of discussion be- 
tween two sects, or rather schools, 
of the Jews, those of Hillel and Sham- 
mai; and the determination of the 
controversy was referred to his judg- 
ment, when he was required to pro- 
nounce, whether it was lawful that a 
man should put away his wife “for 
every cause.” His answer condemned 
the opinions of both, by limiting di- 
vorces to that case to which they had 
not been at all applied by the law of 
Moses. 

According to the learnedt{ Light- 
foot, indeed, the law of divorce among 
the Jews did relate to the same case 
of adultery, for which, by another law, 
the penalty of death had been ordain- 
ed, and should be considered as a 
merciful alternative of a very severe 
ordinance, which had been promul- 
gated in terrorem populi, atque in pec- 
cati istius detestationem. It is not, 
however, very conceivable, that one 
law of great severity should be pro- 
mulgated by God, for expressing his 
detestation of a crime, and for the 
very same crime a far milder one 
should at the same time be promul- 
gated to be carried into execution. 
Such an interpretation, indeed, ap- 
pears to be refuted by the answer 
which our Saviour gave to the Pha- 
risees when they demanded why 
Moses had directed them to givea 
writing of divorcement. He did not 
tell them, that such permission had 
been really limited to the case of 
adultery, and that they by-an abuse 
of the law, had extended it to others 
to which it should not have been ap- 
plied; yet this should have been his 
answer, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the law of Moses proposed 
by Lightfoot. Our Saviour, on the 
contrary, admitted that they had just- 
ly represented the law of Moses as 
permitting them to divorce their 
wives in other cases, and proceeded 
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to give them a more correct notion 
of the conjugal union. 

It may seem strange, that. a man 
so learned in the institutions of Ju- 
daism as Lightfoot should be charged 
with misconceiving the law of Moses 
in a particular so important. This 
may perhaps, however, be explained 
by remarking, that he may haye 
thought it necessary to maintain that 
this part of the law of the Jews had 
not been abrogated by the law of Je- 
sus Christ. . Milton has strenuously 
contended for the unalterable per- 
manency of their law of divorce, 
though with the contrary intention 
of claiming for Christians the liberty 
of divoreing their wives according 
to their own discretion; and the 
ground of his plea is, that our Savi- 
our* declared, in connexion with 
this very subject, that not one tittle 
of the law should fail. 

For determining whether this de- 
claration is sufficient to warrant the 
opinion of the unchangeable nature of 
the law of divorce, it should be con- 
sidered, that the principle so applied 
would maintain not only the rigor- 
ous, though, according to Light oot, 
the merely nominal, law, which pu- 
nished adultery with death, but like- 
wise all the causes of divorce ad- 
mitted by Moses; and that, in the 
very passage in which it is found, it 
is immediately followed by a gene- 
ral prohibition of divorce without 
any exception, The reasonable in- 
terpretation of the declaration is, that 
every part of the moral law should 
remain unshaken in its principle, 
however its application might be mo- 
dified in correspondence to the al- 
tered circumstances in which it was 
to be enforced. 

This eminent scholar has repre- 
sented our Saviour, in saying that 
Moses had permitted divorce to the 
Jews on account of “ the hardness of 
their hearts,” as signifying that the 
permission had been given, lest they 
should be disposed to put in execu- 
tion a severe law which had been 
ordained merely as a denunciation of 
the crime. We are thus required to 
believe, that our Saviour imputed 
hardness of heart to the Jews, simply 
because they might be disposed to 
act in strict conformity to a divine 


ordinance. The more usual -inter- 
pretation is, that this hardness of 
heart would have disposed the Jews 
to treat their wives in many, cases 
with cruelty, if they had not been 
permitted to divorce them when they 
had ceased, as the law says, to find 
fayour in their eyes. Perhaps a yet 
more satisfactory interpretation may 
be found in this. consideration, that 
the bad treatment of the wives, if di- 
vorces had not been very freely per- 
mitted, would probably have given 
occasion to multiplied acts of adul- 
tery, which would have multiplied 
the instances of the application of the 
severe law ordained for the punish- 
ment of that crime. 

It would appear, according to the 
last interpretation, that a large per- 
mission of divorce was a necessary 
accompaniment of a rigorous law for 
the punishment of adultery ; whence 
it would follow, that in the Christian 
system, in which adultery is not pu- 
nished as a crime against the state, 
that liberty of divorce was not long- 
er required. The same change of 
circumstances, accordingly, which 
gave occasion to the substitution of 
divorce for death in the case of adul- 
tery, may have removed the occasion 
of that large permission of divorce 
in other cases, which had been grant- 
ed to the Jews. 

In the application of the general 
principle of the moral law in respect 
of divorce to the circumstances of 
Christians, our Saviour appears to 
have introduced three several chan- 
ges: 1. He prohibited all divorces 
for the causes allowed by Moses ; 2. 
in the case of adultery He substitu- 
ted divorce for the penalty of death ; 
and, 3. He allowed in this case a right 
of divorce to women, equally as to 
men. 

In these changes we may discover 
the difference of the characters of 
the two dispensations. The law re- 
lative to the conjugal relation, so far 
as it was among the Jews a national 
regulation, had for its object the pre- 
servation of the purity of descent in 
the families of their tribes, which 
could not be affected by the irregu- 
larities of divorced females, or by 
the licentiousness of the males. The 
law, as ordained for Christians, has, 
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on the other hand, for its object the 
preservation of the purity of the mo- 
rals of individuals, and therefore has 
reference to the irregularities, which 
might follow divorces, and to the li- 
centiousness of males, not less than 
of females. The principle of that 
part of the moral law is thus not only 
maintained, but even strengthened, 
while the special regulations which 
were accommodated to the special 
circumstances of the Jews, have 
yielded to an ordinance adapted to 
the general support of moral purity, 
and therefore better fitted for the re- 
gulation of the conduct of Christians. 
It may deserve to be remarked, 
that the arguments of Milton, in his 
celebrated plea for a discretionary 
liberty of divorce, besides the infer- 
ence from the declaration of our Sa- 
viour concerning the imperishable 
nature of the law, are all reducible 
to these two principles: 1. That if 
fornication be a sufficient cause of 
divorce, every other offence, which 
to the feeling of the husband—for he 
contends only for the right of divor- 
cing a wife—would be as galling as 
fornication, must also be sufficient ; 
and, 2. When a man is required to 
cleave to his wife in indissoluble 
connexion, it must be supposed that 
she is what a wife is required to be. 
The declaration of our Saviour con- 
cerning the law has been already 
considered ; these two principles it 
is surely not necessary to discuss. 
The numerous acts of parliament 
which, in default of a general law, 
have been passed for the relief of in- 
dividuals, have all corresponded to 
the determinations of our Saviour, 
so far as they have proceeded. These 
acts have been passed only in cases 
in which the offence of adultery had 
been judicially proved; and they 
professedly grant the permission of 
entering into another marriage only 
to the injured party, being silent in 
regard to the other, but declaring the 
marriage dissolved, and thus leaving 
the offending party at liberty, though 
not directly sanctioning any new en- 
gagement. These acts, however, pos- 
sibly because no application for such 
an act had been made on the part of 
any female, have been passed only 
for husbands, aggrieved by the adul- 
terous conduct of their wives. It 
may indeed be thought that the adul- 
terous conduct of a husband, how- 
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ever it may aggrieve his wife, does 
not constitute a case requiring the 
interposition of the legislature, be- 
cause it does not affect the transmis- 
sion of property by introducing into 
his family a spurious progeny. This 
principle would be just, if the only 
care of a legislature should be to re- 
ulate the transmission of property ; 
yut if it should also be considered as 
its concern, that the purity of the 
yublic morals should be preserved, 
it might be right to consider whether 
the wife ought not to receive similar 
relief from the misconduct of an 
adulterous husband. A strictly vir- 
tuous woman has a fair claim to be 
protected against the outrage; and 
a woman of doubtful principle should 
be protected against the temptation 
of seeking compensation for the in- 
jury in her own licentiousness, aware 
that the complaint of an adulterous 
husband would not receive attention. 
The law of Scotland does actually 
rant such redress ; and, according- 
y, there is at present a remedy for 
an aggrieved wife in one part of 
Great Britain, which neither the ge- 
neral law, nor the occasional practice 
of the parliament, affords in the rest 
of the empire. 

If a general law were substituted 
for the occasional, but numerous sta- 
tutes, hitherto enacted for the relief 
of individuals, one important advan- 
tage would result to the public mo- 
rals, namely, that the vices of indi- 
viduals would not longer enjoy the 
disgraceful importance of engaging 
the attention of the legislature, but 
would in this case also, as in others, 
be left to the general determination 
of the known law of the land. It 
would be a yet greater benefit, that 
a general statute would be known to 
all, and it would be plainly seen, that 
the subsequent marriage of an of- 
fending party is but tolerated as a 
consequence of the dissolution of the 
former, granted for the relief of the 
injured person, the injury being such 
that the nuptial union could not long- 
er be maintained. In a private act of 
the legislature, which is never print- 
ed, both parties appear to the public 
to be equally concerned, and the 
marriage of the offender, in consum- 
mation of the adulterous connexion, 
which had given occasion to the sta- 
tute, is commonly its first practical 
consequence, because the innocent 
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and injured party is not involved in 
any previously contracted engage- 
ment, and must naturally be slow 
to enter ain into a connexion, 
in which the best feelings of the 
heart had been so sorely wounded. 
The greatest advantage of all perhaps 
would be, that such an enactment 
would provide the same law for all 
the classes of society, instead of lea- 
ying the humbler to form illicit con- 
nexions under the imperfect divor- 
ces of the ecclesiastical law, or to 
separate without any authority what- 
soever, and abandon themselves to a 
course of profligacy, in their inability 
to procure a regular and authorized 
divorce. 

For carrying into execution such 
a law as is proposed, it would not be 
necessary to extend the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, but it 
might even be expedient that ques- 
tions of divorce should be wholly 
withdrawn from them, and referred 
altogether to the constitutional and 
satisfactory determination of juries. 
What objection could be urged 
against submitting to their cogni- 
sance the entire question of the dis- 
solution of a marriage, instead of re- 
ferring to them the question con- 
cerning the injury sustained, and to 
the legislature the subsequent ques- 
tion concerning the maintenance of 
the nuptial union? Might it not be 
enacted, that the jury, impanelled to 
try the question of injury, and to 
estimate in money the wrong sus- 
tained, should also, by another and 
separate verdict, pronounce whether 
the plaintiff in the suit had been 
guilty of connivance, or of culpable 
negligence ? The latter is at present 
reserved to the consideration of the 
legislature, so far as it belongs to the 
consideration of the dissolution of 
the marriage. A jury must, however, 
take it into consideration in estima- 
ting the injury, for by this consider- 
ation does it determine, whether 
there should be any abatement in 
the estimate, or whether the dama- 
ges should be merely nominal. Two 
distinct verdicts, however, appear to 
be necessary, for no line of general 
distinction could be drawn, so that 
a mere verdict of damages should 
decide the question of the dissolution 
of a marriage. It would be imprac- 
ticable to determine generally how 
much the estimate of damages might 
have been diminished by a consider- 
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ation of misconduct proved against 
the plaintiff, and therefore it would 
be necessary to have a specific ver- 
dict, declaring the plaintiff entitled 
to the relief afforded by a dissolution 
of the marriage. This is the more 
necessary, as it is at present not un- 
usual to allow the damage to be esti- 
mated without opposition, it bein 
understood that the plaintiff woul 
not require payment, so that nominal 
might apparently be converted into 
real damages, for procuring permis- 
sion to complete the adulterous in- 
trigue which had been the occasion 
of the suit. 

The proposed law might accord- 
ingly determine, that in every case in 
which a jury should have granted da- 
mages on a charge of criminal inter- 
course, the same jury should be re- 
quired also to declare by a separate 
verdict, whether the plaintiff had been 
guilty of connivance, or negligence, 
in regard to that intercourse, and that, 
if this other verdict should be favour- 
able to the plaintiff, so that in the 
opinion of the jury he should be 
fairly entitled to a dissolution of the 
marriage, the marriage should be 
dissolved without any further autho- 
rity. By such a law the remedy 
would, as our Saviour appears to 
have designed, lie open to aggrieved 
persons of either sex, and at the same 
time, as appears also to have been 
observed in the doctrine delivered 
by him, no more than a tacit permis- 
sion would be given for other mar- 
riages of the persons offending. If 
such a law hea be enacted for 
Scotland, equally as for the remain- 
der of the United Kingdom, it would 

ut an end to the strange and most 
inconvenient discrepancy at present 
existing under a common = 
ment, one part of the United King- 
dom granting divorces, as it is con- 
ceived, with all the laxity of the civil 
law of Rome, but by a statute refu- 
sing, in every case of adultery, to the 
offending party the liberty of enter- 
ing into another marriage, and the 
other granting divorces only by sta- 
tutes enacted for individuals in the 
single case of adultery, and imposing 
no direct restriction in regard to 
marriage on offenders, the former 
also granting a divorce on the appli- 
cation of either party, and the latter 
limiting its interpositions to the case 
of the injured husband. 

A SURROGATE. 
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OUR DOMESTIC POLICY. 


WueEN we ventured in a late num- 
ber to express our opinion of the 
state of the country, in such plain 
and emphatic terms as seemed to us 
suitable to the occasion, we little 
imagined that we were about to ex- 
cite so much of the virtuous alarm of 
those whose nice gentility is shocked 
by the mention of any thing so coarse 
as the rights of the common people. 
We congratulate these very refined 
and worthy personages upon their 
newly-found sensibility to the ex- 
cellence of our institutions, and we 
only entreat that they would be 
pleased to exercise their zeal amongst 
some of their friends where it may 
be really useful, rather than upon 
ourselves, whose most ardent desire 
it is, and ever has been, to preserve 
those institutions in their strength 
and purity, even when deserted by 
those whom we had fondly, and, as 
it appears, foolishly looked upon as 
their faithful guardians. It is our 
fashion to speak out boldly and plain- 
ly; and whahever may be the ad- 
vantages which attend versatility in 
these times, we certainly have no 
stomach for the experiment, but must 
take leave to speak out, even as we 
have been wont. Since, however, 
very learned, or very refined people 
sometimes do not ndeostmad plain 
language, by reason of its very plain- 
ness, we are willing, without desiring 
to be particularly complimentary, to 
seek in this fact, the solution of the 
strange interpretation which has been 
put by some upon what we have 
said. To this must we attribute the 
cleaving the general ear with horrid 
speech, relative to “ levelling princi- 
ples,” and the less articulate noise 
about “ Spencean doctrines,” the 
which, in hollow murmurs, we have 
been charged withal. These expert 
logicians, running with a nice and 
spider-like dexterity along the thread 
of an argumentum ab exemplo, spring 
from the assertion of a fact to the 
maintenance of a general principle, 
and thence look down, in all but 
speechless horror, upon the extent of 
revolution which their dialectic vi- 
sion places before their eyes. Now, 
as we ourselves once went to school, 
we have no objection to the logical 
machinery, so as it were applied 
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with due precision ; but as the draw- 
ing of inferences is an operation 
which requires rather a steady ap- 
plication of the intellectual eye, we 
should recommend practitioners, and 
particularly such as sit in dark libra- 
ries, to have recourse to their best 
spectacles ere they begin. For our- 
selves, we must object to this per 
saltum sort of logic, this leaping to 
conclusions in the dark, and this sub- 
stitution of erroneous imputation for 
adverse argument. 

If, however, we have, on the one 
hand, to regret the misapprehension 
of our plain and honest endeavours, 
we have, on the other, to rejoice in 
the sympathy of feeling, with which 
those whose sympathy we more re- 
gard, have hailed our exposition of 
true Tory principles—of principles 
which, while they maintain the due 
order and proportion of each sepa- 
rate rank in the state, maintain also 
that protection and support are the 
right of all, so long as there are the 
means, Within the state, of affording 
them. In opposition to those cold 
and heartless politicians, who, with 
the words liberty and liberality ever 
in their mouths, look with scientific 
composure upon a people’s suffer- 
ings, we would say, govern the peo- 
ple, and govern them strictly, for 
their good, but see that they are fed. 
The sort of liberty which the Libe- 
rals afford, is something like that 
which he would bestow who should 
turn his steed loose in the desert, 
with many encomiums upon his own 


- magnanimity, forgetting, or not ca- 


ring to remember, that while he gave 
the animal his freedom, he deprived 
him of his food. As Tories, we main- 
tain that it is the duty of the people 
to pay obedience to those set in au- 
thority over them: but it is also the 
duty of those in authority to protect 
the people who are placed below 
them. They are not to sit in stately 
grandeur, and see the people perish, 
nor, indeed, are they ever to forget 
that they hold their power and their 
possessions upon the understanding 
that they administer both more for 
the good of the people at large, than 
the people would do, if they had the 
administration of both themselves. 
If this were not Tory doctrine, we 
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should be ashamed of the name in 
which we glory; but because it is 
Tory doctrine ; because it is the doc- 
trine of genuine practical freedom, 
deduced from the precepts of our 
religion, and sanctioned by the prin- 
ciples of humanity ; because it is all 
this, we grieve, aye, and are filled 
with disgust and indignation, at the 
pernicious folly which runs counter 
to it. 

But to maintain that the poor have 
aright to be cared for, is, according 
to the science of liberal politicians, 
to advocate dangerous and levelling 
principles. We protest against such 
liberal interpretation. It is to advo- 
cate the principles of the Bible. It 
is to advocate the principles of the 
wisest philosophers of antiquity—the 
rinciples of the common law* of 
Sedan, and of that illustrious states- 
man, under whose auspices the sta- 
tute for the parochial relief of the 
poor was first enacted ; but it is not 
to advocate any thing which is not 
strictly constitutional. 

When we admonish those who re- 
vel in abundance and in luxury re- 
specting the wretched condition of 
the common people, and tell them of 
the necessity which exists of a better 
distribution of those gifts which they 
unfeelingly monopolize, and when at 
the same time we protest against 
levelling principles, we are guilty of 
no inconsistency, or, if we are, it is an 
inconsistency which we share with 
those whose example we do not fear 
to follow. Cicero, in the first book 
of his “ Offices,’ (we quote from 
the excellent translation of Dr Cock- 
man, for the greater ease of certain 
critics that we wot of, who are far 
more clever than classical,) tells his 
son Marcus, that “ those who design 
to be partakers in the government 
should be sure to remember those 
two precepts of Plato : First, to make 
the safety and interest of their citi- 
zens the great aim and design of all 
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their thoughts and endeavours, with- 
out ever considering their personal 
advantage. And, secondly, so to take 
care of the whole collective body of 
the Republic, as not to serve the in- 
terest of any one party, to the preju- 
dice of or neglecting of all the rest.” 
Now, he who recommends these as 
the principles of good government, 
was so far from being a leveller, that 
in the second book of the same work, 
he expressly reprobates levelling doc- 
trines, and describes an assertion of 
Marcius Philippus the tribune, which 
favoured such opinions, as “ a very 
pernicious and desperate saying, di- 
rectly tending to bring all things to a 
level, which is the greatest misfor- 
tune that can befall any people.” 
But we have done with this con- 
troversy. The time has been when 
we should not have desired better 
amusement than to enter the lists 
with our adversaries, and break a 
Jance in the field of argument, mere- 
ly for the sake of victory; but we 
have fallen upon evil days and evil 
times, when graver matters demand 
our attention. We shall now, there- 
fore, turn to the more serious object 
of this paper ; namely, that of offer- 
ing some brief considerations upon 
the domestic policy of the country. 
In the present unhappy state of the 
mass of the population of these king- 
dons, it cannot be supposed that the 
government willlong delay the assem- 
bling of Parliament, or that, when as- 
sembled, they will long postpone that 
enquiry into the state of the country 
which circumstances so imperatively 
demand. It must be ascertained, so 
far as examination can ascertain it, 
what the causes are which have pro- 
duced so deep and general a distress, 
as that which prevails ; and next, it 
must be examined what relation sub- 
sists between these causes, and the 
political system we have been of late 
pursuing—whether the distress has 
its origin in the measures of the go- 





* The common law, as laid down in the Mirrour, is, that the poor were “ to be 
sustained by parsons, rectors of the church, and the parishioners, so that none of them 
die for default of sustenance ;” from which, certain gross writers infer, that at this 
day the ecclesiastical revenues should be made chargeable with the support of the 


poor. 


They either do not know, or do not choose to acknowledge, the immense con- 


fiscation of church property which teek place at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion. Were all the property, formerly ecclesiastical, and at present ecclesiastical in 
its name and form, but in the possession of laymen, restored to the church, there 
would be more justice in the proposition, that the church should maintain the poor, 
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vernment; in which case the course 
to be taken will be evident; or sup- 
posing this not to be made out, whe- 
ther the present system, or a differ- 
ent one, is that best calculated to ex- 
tricate us from the gloomy position 
in which we find ourselves. 

From the peculiar species of can- 
dour which distinguishes the ministe- 
rial leader in the House of Commons, 
we shall probably have an assurance 
that he considers it the most “ manly” 
course to avow that great distress 
exists, but that he is sure it is only 
one of those temporary depressions 
to which all great commercial coun- 
tries are liable, and that he confident- 
ly trusts to the excellent good sense 
of the English people, for bearing 
with their difficulties while they are 
inevitable, &c. &c. &c. We think we 
may, without violence to probability, 
and on that best ground of anticipa- 
tion, the experience of the past, ven- 
ture to predict, that in some such 
courteous and unmeaning fashion, he 
will endeavour to avoid a subject, 
which he will be unwilling to grapple 
with. We trust, that the time is 
come when some persons will be 
found in the House of Commons, 
with energy and industry sufficient 
to compel a strict investigation of 
things as they are, and to treat as it 
deserves any attempt to slip out of 
the subject, by the utterance of cer- 
tain polite and vague generalities, 
which do not go even the smallest 
conceivable distance beneath the sur- 
face of the matter in hand. We hope 
that the time has gone by, when men 
will be content with mere words 
which mean nothing, or, if any thing, 
not that which makes the matter a 
whit clearer than it was before. It 
is really amazing, how, even in mat- 
ters of the first importance, those 
who propound difficulties are satis- 
fied with answers which are no more 
than the statement of some other dif- 
ficulty, which they are induced to 
believe has some relation to the ques- 
tion. Nothing, for instance, is more 
common than to hear the distress of 
the = accounted for by “ over 
production,” while other sages are 
assuring us at the same time, that 
with such an increased and increas- 
ing population, it is in vain to expect 
that we can continue to have enough 
for all. vi 

The first solution is a paradox, and 
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the second, which has the advantage 
of being intelligible, insinuates that 
which is not true. If one were to say 
that a man was miserably poor, and 
the reason was that his pockets were 
overflowing with money, it would 
certainly appear to most people, ra- 
ther an absurd assignment of a cause; 
and yet, it is not more so than the 
unexplained and broad assertion, that 
the people are distressed, because 
there is an over-production of com- 
modities. If over-production mean 
the produce of more than enough, 
how can that be the cause that the 
people have not enough ? But if the 
matter be pushed a little farther, as 
rational men ought to push it, until 
they see some relation between cause 
and effect, they will no doubt dis- 
cover that over production only 
means a greater produce than there 
is a demand for in the market; and 
then immediately follows the impor- 
tant political question, why should 
there not be a demand in the market 
for the commodities, the want of 
which distresses the people, and for 
which they would be but too happy 
to give their labour in exchange ? 
This will bring the enquirer to the 
root of the matter ; and it will be for 
him to examine whether the tendency 
of our policy has not been directly to 
diminish the value of domestic la- 
bour, which is the only equivalent 
the poor man can bring into the mar- 
ket; and to cause producers to de- 
pend upon a foreign demand, which 
is repaid in luxuries, used only by 
the rich, rather than upon the home 
demand, which circulates desirable 
commodities amongst the poor. 

We have taken this instance of a 
very ordinary answer to those who 
enquire concerning the cause of pub- 
lic distress, in order to shew how 
idle it is, to take as a reply, a parcel 
of words which convey no satisfac- 
tory meaning, instead of sifting the 
matter to the bottom, and coming to 
something tangible, something that 
will bear to be argued about. We 
really do hope that the authors and 
abettors of our new system of po- 
licy will no longer be suffered to 
run away with the matter by mere 
talk, and quotations at large of cus- 
tom-house returns, without the least 
particle of proof that such returns 
are true, either in spirit or in letter. 
We hope that they will be pinned 
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down (if we may use so homely an 
expression ) to broad, distinct, and 
tangible facts, and forced to a satis- 
factory explanation, or put to shame, 
if that be indeed possible, by an open 
exposure of their incompetency. It 
is of great importance that no honest 
man in the House of Commons should 
be deterred from the task of rigid 
cross examination, which the state 
of the country makes it his duty to 
undertake, by any fear of the book 
learning, and the ready jargon about 
capital, and surplus profits, and so 
forth, with which these men of the 
new school seek to scare plain com- 
mon sense. Let plain facts be stea- 
dily kept in view, and plain answers 
be sternly insisted upon ; let there be 
no juggling, or bandying of pedantic 
phrases, when so great a matter as 
the misery of the whole mass of the 
common people is in question. The 
gentlemen pensioners and placemen 
of the new system have actually 
talked themselves into a kind of con- 
fused belief in its truth, because they 
have never been forced from behind 
their rampart of hard words, nor 
compelled to maintain their cause 
with the ordinary weapons of uni- 
versally intelligible language. 

As our new system of policy, with 
respect to trade and currency, has 
now had the benefit of a sufficient 
period of trial to prove its efficacy, 
or the contrary ; it will be for its ad- 
vocates to shew what practical good 
has arisen from it, and what class of 
the community is better, richer, hap- 
pier, than before this bright light of 
political wisdom broke in upon our 
councils, and caused us to make al- 
terations so important. If they can 
shew nothing of this kind, and in the 
present state of the country a differ- 
ent hypothesis is monstrous, the ne- 
gative argument would be quite suf- 
ficient to give the victory to the ad- 
herents of the old system; for, in 
the affairs of a nation, alteration with- 
out improvement is an evil. But it 
would be well that those who are 
persuaded of the positively evil ten- 
dencies of the new system, should 
be prepared to show how the system 
operates in the production of distress 
and calamity, and thus come upon 
their opponents with the united force 
of argument and fact. We really 
think there is but little difficulty in 
this; yet in all matters of political 
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discussion, however obvious they ap- 
pear, it is best to proceed cautious- 
ly, and not to venture upon too wide 
a field; for the liberals—to whom it 
must be conceded, that they are 
much more adroit in matters of 
speech, than the professors of what 
we conceive better principles—will 
be ready enough to seize upon one 
weak point, and by overturning it, 
throw an air of defeat upon a am Bo 
argument, which they have scarcely 
touched. The arguments, therefore, 
which they have hitherto produced, 
should be closely scanned, and their 
train of reasoning followed down to 
the point where the difference ap- 
pears between what has happened, 
and what they argued would hap- 
pen; and let it be put to them to 
explain the discrepancy if they can. 
In our opinion, the advocates of free 
trade have always argued, taking as 
an admitted principle, that which 
common experience proves to be 
false; namely, that all the labour 
which we save by getting from an- 
other country a commodity cheaper 
than we can ourselves produce it, is 
immediately turned to some other 
profitable account. Now we main- 
tain, that in practice this does not 
happen, but that while we suppose 
we are getting the foreign commodity 
on terms more favourable to the na- 
tion, we actually render those who 
were formerly employed in its pro- 
duce at home, totally unproductive, 
the country being at the same time 
burdened with their support. But 
a year or two ago, a Political Eco- 
nomist, whose dictum is considered 
as cogent as “ proof of holy writ,” 
amongst the Whigs, informed us in 
the Edinburgh Review, that by the 
admission of foreign corn we might 
obtain the same quantity of food with 
the labour of a million and a half in- 
stead of two millions of people ; and 
then he goes on to say, that “ it is 
clear to demonstration, that after the 
fall of prices the surplus half million 
of hands would be employed in some 
other pursuit, and consequently, that 
the produce of their labour would be 
so much clear gain—so much of posi- 
tive addition to the previous wealth 
and riches of the country.” This is 
the ordinary language of the sect, and 
yet we put it to the common experi- 
ence of any man who sees what is 
passing around him, whether it be 
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not mere delusion. It is easy to as- 
sert that a thing is “ clear to demon- 
stration,’ when no attempt is made 
to demonstrate it. We say it cannot 
be demonstrated, because it is not 
true. It is not true that if half a mil- 
lion of our agricultural population 
were found unnecessary, because we 
could get the same quantity of bread 
without their assistance, that there- 
fore the country would become rich- 
er in consequence of employing them 
in something else ; but it is true, that 
the result would be their total idle- 
ness, their unutterable distress and 
misery, and perhaps a rebellion cau- 
sed by starvation and despair. 
Happily for the country the no- 
tions of the Economists have not yet 
been carried into practice with re- 
spect tothe reception of foreign corn; 
but in the various branches of our 
produce where they have been adopt- 
ed, the effects of a mistake precisely 
similar to that we have just endea- 
voured to expose, may be found ope- 
rating in proportion to the extent of 
population employed in the pursuits 
affected by the adoption of the new 
system. Let us take, for example, 
the lead trade, and compare the 
theory of the Free Trade advocates 
with its practical effects. Let it be 
granted that we can get as much 
good washed ore from Spain for £70, 
as we used to get out of the mines 
of Northumberland or Cumberland 
for £100. The Economist says, it is 
a manifest saving to the country of 
30 per cent on this article, and your 
mining population will be better em- 
ployed in doing something else for 
which the country possesses greater 
advantages. But it so happens, that 
for doing this “ something else” the 
mining population is not wanted. It 
is true, that for £70 worth of goods 
sent to Spain we get as much ore as 
we did for £100 worth sent into 
Cumberland ; but our miserable mi- 
ners, once a cheerful, happy, com- 
fortable population, are all paupers 
—some altogether idle, some break- 
ing stones on the roads, and some 
working at their trade for wages so 
low, that to keep them from starving 
the parish is obliged to half maintain 
their families. In a national point of 
view, the difference, as it appears to 
us, between the new and the old sys- 
tem is just this: by the former, the 
country sends away £70 worth of 
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goods, and gets back a given quantity 
of lead ore, and the wealth of the 
country can only be increased by 
the amount of the difference in value 
between the ore received and the 
goods sent away, minus the cost of 
supporting certain lead miners who 
have become unproductive consu- 
mers. By the latter, the country 
first became richer by £100 worth 
of goods manufactured to be exchan- 
ged for lead in Cumberland, then it 
became richer by the £100 worth of 
lead raised to meet this demand, the 
goods which purchased it never ha- 
ving been sent out of the country; 
and against these two profits there is 
no drawback for the support of pau- 
pers. If this be a fair statement of 
the case, and really we can see no 
fallacy in the view we have taken of 
it, it is no wonder that the country 
should be on the high road to ruin 
under the operation of the F'ree Trade 
system. If our demand were limited 
only by our power of purchasing, 
the case would stand otherwise, and 
in a few years our miners might be- 
come cutlers and calico weavers, and 
more lead ore be brought from Spain 
than the same number of labourers 
could possibly produce in England; 
but our demand is limited to the 
quantity we have immediate use for, 
and that we can purchase with the 
produce of those already employed 
as cutlers and calico weavers, and 
therefore our miners become a dead 
unprofitable weight upon the coun- 
try. 

All the means of wealth may exist 
Within a country,—an abundant and 
industriously disposed population, 
powerful machinery, and an inex- 
haustible store of raw material; and 
yet, if a demand cannot be excited 
for the products of one class by an- 
other class, the wealth will not be 
created. People will not manufac- 
ture goods merely to increase the 
wealth of the nation ; they must see 
a means ef exchanging them for 
something which is desirable to them- 
selves; and, therefore, it is vain to 
adopt a system which only increases 
the possibility of attaining national 
wealth, while it takes away the in- 
ducement to individuals to create it. 
Suppose a manufacturer of cotton 
gowns to give a thousand gowns in 
the year to a hundred women in 
Woodstock for gloves; when he finds 
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that, by our new system of policy, 
he can get the same quantity of gloves 
from France for 700 gowns, he does 
not make a present of the surplus 
300 gowns to the women of Wood- 
stock, nor does he use more gloves 
than he did, but he turns off some 
dozen or so of the gown-makers, to 
add to the now unemployed popula- 
tion of the glove-makers, and he gets 
his usual quantum of gloves from 
France in exchange for his 700 gowns. 
Thus what is called a saving is not a 
saving; a given quantity of some- 
thing is indeed obtained for a less 
quantity of something else, but, up- 
on the whole, production is not only 
not increased, but it is greatly dimi- 
nished. Such, we believe, to be the 
working of the Free Trade system; and 
though we feel warmly enough upon 
the subject, we have endeavoured to 
examine it with all the calmness and 
carefulness due to so very important 
a matter, upon which a great deal 
purporting to be argument has been 
put forth. 

Throughout this paper we have 
assumed that the state of the country, 
with respect to trade and manufac- 
tures, is lamentably bad. We have 
conceived ourselves justified in the 
assumption, because of the general 
consent to the fact, and the uniform 
tendency ofall the published accounts 
which we have read; it is therefore 
almost needless to say any thing 
about the lists of exports which have 
been published with something of a 
triumphant flourish. If the lists prove 
any thing in the matter at issue, they 
prove inferentially that trade is not 
bad; but to think to convince the 
world by inferential argument that a 
thing is not, when there is direct evi- 
dence that it is, is a very idle exer- 
cise of argumentative skill. “ Lord 
Peter’s”’ demonstration to his bro- 
thers Jack and Martin, that a loaf of 
hread was a leg of mutton, must no 
longer be considered ludicrous, if 
we are to take a list of exports for a 
grave argument that trade is brisk 
and prosperous, notwithstanding that 
half the people in trade have nothing 
to do but walk about with their hands 
in their pockets, and with, unfortu- 
nately, nothing else there. If the 
account which has been lately pub- 
lished of the enormous revenues 
spent abroad by British absentees 
be at all near the mark, a great por- 
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tion of our exports must be a dead 
loss te the country, an outlay with- 
out any return; and if the view we 
have taken of the effect of the Free 
Trade system be correct, another 
large portion of the exports is a mere 
exchange; whereas, if the goods were 
disposed of in the home market, an 
equivalent to them would be created, 
and both original and equivalent be 
added to the wealth of the country. 

Besides, we believe that no official 
return from the public offices is to 
be taken without allowance. We do 
not mean to impute intentional de- 
ceit, when we say, which we do 
without fear of contradiction, that 
these returns are more commonly 
according to form than according to 
truth. 

There are a number of rules and 
technicalities the knowledge of which 
forms a key to the truth for the ini- 
tiated, but those who compare the 
evidence of public returns with the 
evidence of their own observation, 
are apt to be incredulous. Nor is 
this opinion one of novelty to some 
of those who now find it convenient 
to express extreme horror at its he- 
terodoxy. So long ago as the 24th 
of May, 1819, a gentleman, upon 
whom a new light had suddenly 
burst as to the enormous magnitude 
of the evil of a paper currency, find- 
ing it would strengthen his argument 
if he could shew that, along with the 
abundance of paper money, distress 
was much more abundant, thought 
proper to indulge in the following 
ungenteel insinuation against the im- 
maculate purity and truth of Custom 
House returns. “ It is impossible,” 
said the Right Hon. Gentleman, “ to 
listen to the descriptions recently 
given of the situation of the labour- 
ing poor in many parts of the coun- 
try, and not suspect that whatever 
may appear by the returns from the 
Custom House, there is some un- 
soundness in our present system. 
It is idle, while such distress exists, 
to talk of national prosperity.” The 
gentleman who so spoke, has now 
the honour to be Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; and, 
amongst many new things which he 
has learned since 1819, has been a 
more profound deference to the au- 
thority of Custom House returns. It 
would, however, in speaking on this- 
subject, be unpardonable not to ac- 
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knowledge the superior dexterity 
with which the game of the “ Re- 
turns” is played by a Right Hon. 
Ex-Secretary who once wrote a let- 
ter after midnight. His skill is only 
to be equalled (for nothing can sur- 
pass it) by the singular feats which 
conjurors display with packs of 
cards. Though the account you 
look at appears to you to be dismally 
black, let the Ex-Secretary but shuffle 
his returns, and, lo! ’tis most unde- 
niably a rosy red. There is but one 
thing that he cannot do with them ; 
if all the shipowners in England were 
in the Gazette, give him his pack of 
returns, and in ten minutes he’d 
shew you clearly they were all very 
prosperous men, or, though you had 
just walked down to the House with 
difficulty through an afflicting crowd 
of idle starving silk-weavers, give 
him once more his returns, and he’ll 
shew you presently that the greasy 
rogues are sleek with good living ; 
but as even conjurors, to the won- 
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der of all the little boys, cannot make 
their fortunes, so the Ex-Secretary, 
with all his very wonderful dexteri- 
ty, cannot get back his place. Ne- 
vertheless, his perseverance is sur- 
prising, and if “ frustra nit?” is to be 
his portion, it will be a “ modern in- 
stance” in the teeth of many a “ wise 
saw.” Perhaps he works for the 
work’s sake, teeling with the wise 
man, that “ in all labour there is pro- 
fit,” a text to which he may be the 
more attached, as it is more likea 
sentence out of a political economy 
book than any other in the whole 
Bible—but let him pass. 

It was our intention in this paper 
to have shewn our view of the way 
in which our new system of policy, 
with regard to the currency, operates 
upon the condition of the people, but 
as our essay has already grown to as 
great a length as we think conveni- 
ent for this Number, we reserve that 
part of our subject for next month. 


J. 





AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND THE WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Part IIL 


Tuus far Wordsworth explains his 
own theory, of which the whole sub- 
stance seems to be the almost self- 
evident proposition—that natural 
thoughts, clothed in simple language, 
(however lowly thesubject,) speak at 
once to the heart. 

But the poet’s disciples go beyond 
their master in aggrandizing his prin- 
ciples of composition. They “ see 
in Wordsworth more than Words- 
worth knew.” Conscious, perhaps, 
that his own exposition (in prose) of 
his theory can lay claim to verbal 
originality alone, and that, moreover, 
it half condemns his own practice, 
they deduce from his works them- 
selves a far more sublime and mysti- 
cal creed—the “ Revelation”—suffi- 
cient, as I have before observed, in 
the opinion of the elect, to work a 
moral change in any erring (but phi- 
losophic) individual. The Revela- 
tion, as far as I can learn, consists in 
a divine discovery by the poet, of the 
following arcana—namely, a certain 
accordance, which imaginative minds 
perceive when, shutting out the cla- 
mour of the world, they listen to Na- 
ture’s still small voice, between the 
external universe, and the internal 





microcosm of man ;—a purifying in- 
fluence exerted through the medium 
of visible objects upon the invisible 
mental powers ;—a sort of anima 
mundi pervading all that is ;—a sub- 
lime harmony between the natural 
and moral creation. It is, in short, 
the quakerism of philosophy, the 
transcendentalism of poetry ; a some- 
thing between the abstractedness of 
Plato, and the unction of Madame 
Guion. But let Wordsworth speak for 
himself : 


“ My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no 
less 
Of the whoie species ) to the external world 
Is fitted ;—and how exquisitely too 
(Theme this but little heard of among 
men ! ) 
The external world is fitted to the mind.” 


Is this new ? Akenside, in his Plea 
sures of Imagination, says, 


“ For as old Memnon’s image, long re 
nown’d 

By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 

Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string 

Consenting, sounded through the war- 

bling air 
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Unbidden strains ; even so did Nature’s 
hand 

To certain species of external things 

Attune the finer organs of the mind.” 


But Wordsworth, moreover, insists 
upon a few items culled from other 
quarters. He seems to believe in cer- 
tain native and beautiful properties 
of the human heart; (what the divines 
would say to this | know not;) he 
thinks that we are born in a glorious 
state of wisdom and of “ heaven- 
born freedom,” and that we have no- 
thing to do but to keep ourselves 
aloof from the “ weight of custom,” 
and to carry on one smooth unbro- 
ken stream of thought from infancy 
to age, in order to be very perfect 
creatures. He greatly reprobates the 
fragmental manner in which most 
persons confound their identity by 
running after new objects, or adopt- 
ing new opinions at different periods 
of their lives, and in consequence 
breaks out into the following short 
but pithy poem : 


“ My heart leaps up, when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky, 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 

The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 
This is the whole of the poem, which 
Ihave heard many admirers of Words- 
worth extol as an almost superhu- 
man flight of intellect. This, they 
say, is the text which contains the es- 
sence of all his after discourses— 
this the epitome of the Wordsworth- 
ian philosophy—this the Shibboleth 
of the true believers. If you com- 
prehend and feel this, you are al- 
ready in the vestibule of the temple 
—if you do not comprehend and feel 
this, you have come into the world 
to very little purpose—you are but 
apiece of animated dust. Alas for 
me! I can indeed understand, or seem 
to understand, this divine little poem ; 
but then I can perceive in it nothing 
beyond the quaint expression of a 
very natural wish, often uttered both 
in poetry and prose, namely, to pre- 

serve unto the evening of life 
“ Immaculate the manners of the morn.” 


In plain language, the meaning of the 
poem appears to be—* The sight of 
a rainbow gives me as much delight 


now as when I was a child, and I hope 
that, when I am old, I shall still be 
equally alive to this and other beau- 
ties of Nature. I had rather die than 
become insensible to them. A man 
will resemble what he was when 
young ; and, seeing that I was a pro- 
mising child, I trust that I shall al- 
ways be consistent, and that feelings 
of piety, excited by natural objects, 
will accompany me to my life’s end.” 
I may boast that I have supplied a 
hiatus in the last three lines by in- 
serting—“ seeing that I was a promi- 
sing child,’ for without this clause 
the reasoning is inefficient. 


“ The child is father of the man, 
And I could wish my days to be,” &e. 


is a non sequitur: for if childhood 
really contain the germ of our future 
character, it is clear that this circum- 
stance must be either a blessing, or a 
curse, according as a child is amiable 
or otherwise ; unless, indeed, Words- 
worth means to assert that a// child- 
ren are born with equally happy dis- 
positions ; and, in this case, it would 
not be worth while to combat an opi- 
nion so contrary to the conclusions 
of experience. But no!—he is too 
orthodox to disseminate such a he- 
resy. 

We will now proceed to a certain 
ode, entitled “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of early 
Childhood,” since it is the sermon of 
the foregoing text, the opus magnum, 
the ne plus ultra of mysterious ex- 
cellence; it contains and condenses 
the grand peculiarities of “ the Re- 
velation.” [was once presentamongst 
a party, consisting of many true be- 
lievers in the Wordsworthian faith, 
of a few Neophytes, and one or two 
absolute and wicked sceptics. A sin- 
cere and most zealous disciple offer- 
ed to read aloud the ode in question. 
Reader, didst thou ever hear a Words- 
worthian spout poetry ¢ If not, thou 
canst scarcely frame to thyself.amode 
of recitation so singular. A praying 
Quaker, a preaching Whitfieldian, is 
nothing to a spouting Wordsworth- 
ian. In compliance (as I suppose) 
with their master’s wishes, who de- 
clares that, “ in much the greatest 
part of his poems, as a substitute for 
the classic lyre or romantic harp, he 
requires nothing more than an ani- 
mated or impassioned recitation 
adapted to the subject ;” and that the 
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reader must not be “ deprived of a 
voluntary power to modulate, in sub- 
ordination to the sense, the music of 
the poem ;” taking a hint also, I ima- 
gine, from Wordsworth’s description 
of the poet’s privilege to 

* Murmur near the running brooks 

A music sweeter than their own,” 


they part chant, part speak, part mur- 
mur, part mouth (with many a rise 
and fall and dying cadence) all poe- 
try, but more especially Words- 
worth’s poetry, after an unimaginable 
manner—whether in subordination 
to the sense it were hard to deter- 
mine. 

No sooner had the Wordsworthian 
begun, 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light,” 


than one of the sceptics, of laughing 
propensities, crammed his handker- 
chief half way down his throat; the 
other looked keen and composed ; 
the disciples groaned ; and the Neo- 
phytes shook their heads in deep con- 
viction. The reciter’s voice deepen- 
ed in unction as he repeated, 
* The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 
bare,” 
and, unheeding the aside remark of 
the calmer sceptic that the last was 
rather a bare line, he proceeded with- 
out farther interruption through some 
really beautiful passages, descriptive 
of that season when (as Shakspeare 
says)“ May hath putaspirit of youth in 
every thing,” and of the regret which 
the mind experiences from not sym- 
pathizing with the general gladness 
as vividly as in early youth—until he 
came to the following : 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul, that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
(Here the reader’s voice became 
very impassioned. ) 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Here one of the Neophytes timidly 
interposed with—“ I confess that I 
do not quite comprehend that pass- 
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age. Perhaps you would be kind 
enough to explain it to us.” The Neo- 
phyte could not easily have made a 
request more disagreeable, or more 
embarrassing, to the disciple, who 
was a man hating definition, and de- 
lighting in the vague, the obscure, 
the mysterious ; and of whose mind 
the whole tenor was synthetical, ra- 
ther than analytical. Making a wry 
face, then, he floundered about in a 
vain attempt to render the poet’s 
creed intelligible, until, getting quite 
into a passion, he accused the poor 
Neophyte of having interrupted his 
feelings in their full flow ; and round- 
ly declared that things so out of the 
common way, so sublime, and so ab- 
struse, could be conveyed in no lan- 
guage but their own. 

Here the composed sceptic very 
quietly said, “ It appears to me, that 
the passage in question is nothing 
more than an assertion of that old 
Platonic doctrine, the pre-existence 
of the soul, which the poet calls ‘ our 
life’s star,’ and which he represents as 
having previously set to, or, in other 
words, lost sight of, another state of 
being, before itrises upon this present 
world. He also seems to favour the 
classical creed of a little dip in Lethe, 
before we take upon us the fleshly 
form, by the expression, ‘ Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting,’ and 
at the same time avers that, like the 
son of Thetis, we did not undergo a 
complete immersion, insomuch that 
glimpses of our former and more 
glorious state yet remain unto us, 
more especially in childhood, as we 
then are nearer to the scene of our 
original splendour, and as yet un- 
clouded by the gross exhalations of 
earthly cares.” ‘The Wordsworthian 
loudly protested against so common- 
place and (as he called it) degrading 
an exposition of the poet’s doctrine, 
and then went on to that part of the 
ode, where the author declares that 
he does not value the recollections of 
childhood on account of the delight, 
liberty, and hope, of that happy pe- 
riod, 


* But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 


Here again the timid Neophyte be- 
« What 


sought a little enlightening. 
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can ‘ fallings from us’ mean, I won- 
der?” he dolefully sighed out, as if 
he despaired of ever getting beyond 
his noviciate. The previous anno- 
tator was again forced to unravel the 
mystic knot. “ The poet (he said) 
is still speaking of the dim recollec- 
tions, which he supposes us to retain 
in childhood, of our former state, 
and calls them ‘ obstinate question- 
ings,’ that ever recur to the mind 
with the enquiry, Whence came we ? 
—transitory gleams of our glorious 
pre-existence, that ‘ fall away’ and 
‘yanish’ from before us almost as 
soon as they appear—‘ misgivings’ 
that we are not as we have been—a 
feeling that we have scarcely as yet 
realised our present state of being 
to ourselves.” The Neophyte thank- 
ed the expositor, but still sighed ; 
“ for,” said he, “when I think of my 
childhood, I have only visions of 
traps, and balls, and whippings. I 
never remember being ‘ haunted for 
ever by the Eternal Mind.” To be 
sure, I did ask a great many ques- 
tions, and was tolerably obstinate, 
but I fear these are not the ‘ obstinate 
questionings, of which Mr Words- 
worth speaks.” The reader proceed- 
ed:— 
“ Tlence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more.” 


“ Well!” exclaimed a sort of neutral 
personage, a very good, but some- 
what heavy man—*“ these lines are, 
I must say, very grand, and—(he 
paused )—very sublime! I like them 
better than all the rest.”—* Are you 
quite certain that you understand 
them ?” asked the laughing sceptic. 
“To be sure!” answered the previ- 
ous speaker. “ Have I not often put 
aconch shell to my ear, and heard 
the roaring of the sea as plainly as if 
I were at Brighton, though I really 
was in London?” A burst of laugh- 
ter from the querist followed the re- 
ply, and became infectious to many 
of the party. When order was re- 
stored, the other sceptic, who had 
maintained his gravity throughout, 
remarked that he thought the neu- 
tral’s explanation of the idea raised 
in his mind by the poet’s words was 


interesting, inasmuch as it proved 
that, very frequently, the pleasure 
we derive from poetry consists in 
the colouring which our own minds 
impart to an author’s meaning ; and 
that words, taken in the aggregate, 
often stamp on the fancy an image, 
which, when they are analysed, is 
found to be scarcely analogous to 
their real signification. Thus, also, 
one line in a poem may excite a se- 
ries of delightful thoughts, which the 
next line may destroy by giving too 
definite a form to the unfinished 
sketch whereon Imagination had de- 
lighted to exercise her scope and 
power. “To give an-instance of 
this,’ he continued, “ I remember 
opening, for the first time, Lord By- 
ron’s third canto of Childe Harold, 
at the notes, and reading this line 
placed at the end of one of them, 

‘ The sky is changed ; and such a change ! 

—oh Night !’ 


This simple ejaculation ‘ Oh night!’ 
touched upon a thousand vague and 
delightful associations, and involun- 
arily I anticipated to myself, in a 
dim kind of way, the grandeur that 
was to follow. But, when I turned 
to the page whence the line was 
taken, and read,— 
* Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 

drous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman,’ 


the whole tone of my feelings seem- 
ed lowered, and the same sort of 
jarring sensation was produced in my 
spiritual man, as that which our bo- 
dily organs experience, when,walking 
in the dark, we put out one foot with 
the notion that a deep step is below 
it, and find ourselves still on plain 
ground. This power of association 
—this imperfection of language as a 
vehicle of thought—this omnipotence 
of mind over matter, should make us 
less surprised that ideas, which ap- 
pear original and splendid to one 
person, should to another seem trite 
and poor. That which Shakspeare 
affirms of a jest, is equally true with 
regard to serious matters. 

“ Their propriety lies in the ear of 
him that hears them. Wordsworth, 
if I mistake not, himself acknow- 
ledges, that, in some instances, ‘feel- 
ings even of the ludicrous may be 
given to his readers by expressions 
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which appeared to him tender and 
pathetic ;> but he does not, as in fair- 
ness he should have done, observe, 
on the other hand, that ideas and ex- 
pressions which he scarcely meant 
to be other than laughable, or at 
least subordinate, may excite in his 
admirers very tender or noble feel- 
ings. He tells us, (for I have accu- 
rately read his own defence of his 
system,) ‘ the reader ought never to 
forget that he is himself exposed to 
the same errors as the poet, and per- 
haps in a much greater degree ; 
but, I confess, 1am of opinion, that 
in proportion as the author’s feeling 
of his subject is more intense and 
more tinged with his own peculiar 
consciousness, in that proportion is 
he more liable to be mistaken in ap- 

reciating the originality and excel- 
Som of his compositions. That 
which we feel vividly, we are apt to 
think we feel newly; and all that ap- 
pears new to ourselves, we deem 
must be new to all the world. Every 

oet is, no doubt, original to himself, 
just as every retailer of Joe Miller is 
a wit in his own eyes, for no one 
knowingly relates a twice-told tale. 
Let a really original thought strike a 
reader ever so much, it can never 
have upon his mind the same full 
and fresh effect that it had on the 
writer’s, when it first struck him ;— 
and for this reason—a true poet can 
never express his whole meaning: 
there still remains behind that which 
passes utterance. Wordsworth, fond 
as he is of paradox, never vented a 
stranger than when he affirmed that 
the author is a more competent judge 
of his own works than the reader, 
because the latter ‘ is so much less 
interested in the subject.’ The voice 
of ages,—the embodied spirit of hu- 
man wisdom—to which Wordsworth 
declares ‘ his devout respect, his re- 
verence, is due,’ has decreed that no 
man is a competent witness in his 
own cause; and for this manifest 
reason, that, as long as we are falli- 
ble human creatures, our self-partial- 
ity must, to a certain degree, throw 
dust in the eyes of the best of us. 
It is the looker-on who sees most of 
the game : it is the cool, uninterested 
reader who can best detect an au- 
thor’s errors. Even though the for- 
mer, as Wordsworth fears, ‘ may de- 
cide lightly and carelessly, yet his 
very lightness and carelessness may 
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hit off a truer judgment than any to 
which the passionate earnestness of 
the poet can, in its over-zeal, attain. 
The fresh eye of a casual spectator 
can better decide upon a portrait’s 
resemblance than the eye of the 
painter, who has so long pored over 
the canvass, as to have his very er- 
rors wrought into his visual percep- 
tions with all the force of truth, and 
who has bestowed so much attention 
upon each separate part, that the re- 
sult escapes him. It is this which 
renders it dangerous for an author to 
paint too exclusively, as Wordsworth 
has, from his own mind. Although 
it is not to be expected that a poet’s 
ideas are to be recognised by all the 
world, (since he places himself in 
colloquy with the better part of his 
species, ) yet it is a poet’s wisdom, as 
wellas his duty, to bring forward such 
thoughts and feelings as shall be held 
in common by a large body of man- 
kind, otherwise he runs a risk of 
substituting the idiosyncrasies of an 
individual, for the grand features of 
human nature in general. The greater 
yart of the Platonic ode, to which we 
od been listening, lies under this 
objection, namely, that it gives a pri- 
vate interpretation to a feeling almost 
universal —I mean the lingering regret 
with which we look back upon the 
period of childhood. Wordsworth 
calls the Ode, ‘ Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood.’ It should rather be en- 
titled, ‘ Intimations of Pre-Exist- 
ence ;? unless our author means to 
say that, having existed from all eter- 
nity, we are of an eternal and inde- 
structible essence; or, in other words, 
that being incarnate portions of the 
Deity (as Plato’ supposes), we are as 
immortal as himself. But if the poet 
intends to affirm this, do you not per- 
ceive that he frustrates his own aim? 
For if we are of God’s indivisible 
essence, and receive our separate 
consciousness from the wall of flesh 
which, at our birth, was raised be- 
tween us and the Fount of Being, 
we must, on the dissolution of the 
body, on the casting down of the 
partition, be again merged in the 
simple and uncompounded Godhead, 
lose our individual consciousness, 
and, although in one sense immortal, 
yet, in another sense, become as 
though we had never been. If I were 
to speak as a critic, of the whole 
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oem, I should say that Wordsworth 
does not display in it any great clear- 
ness of thought, or felicity of lan- 
guage. I grant that ideas, however 
well expressed, may possibly be so 
abstruse as to present difficulties to 
the ordinary reader ; but the ode in 

uestion is not so much abstruse in 
idea as crabbed in expression. There 
appears to be a laborious toiling af- 
ter originality, ending in a dismal 
want of harmony. With a dithyram- 
bicirregularity of construction, which 
ought to have afforded the poet full 
scope for varied music, there exists 
a break-tooth ruggedness of versifi- 
cation—the general characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s attempts at mysteri- 
ous loftiness. Melodious as he is in 
his simpler movements, the jerks and 
jumbles of his more ambitious style 
are truly astonishing. His sublimity 
seems, like the burden of Sisyphus, 
pushed hard up hill, only to rumble 
back to the plain. In one instance 
we find a line of four syllables suc- 
ceeded by a super-Alexandrine of 
fourteen. 

‘ Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me—let me hear thy shouts, 
thou happy Shepherd Boy !’ 


The rhymes are inartificial, and in- 
deed incorrect, to a degree which 
would appear to indicate either a 
want of ear, or a deficiency of skill, 
in the poet; and which would for 
ever forbid the ode from ranking 
with the great lyrical models in our 
language. Witness— 

‘ Oh evil day, if I were sullen 

While the earth herself is adorning 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are pulling,’ &e. 


And again, 
‘ Not in entire forgetfulness, ' 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.’ 


In a composition of high pretensions, 
such careless and brief numbers as 
these, 

‘ A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ;’ 


* As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation ;’ 


together with the perpetual intro- 
duction of the expletives ‘ did,’ and 
‘ do, produce the same unhappy 
effect as a dancer in a minuet tum- 
bling head over heels. But I have 


too long suspended the conclusion 
of the Ode, which is beautiful, and 
which sufficiently attests the superi- 
ority of Wordsworth’s natural, over 
his artificial style. What can be more 
noble than the following lines ? They 
must find an echo in every human 
breast. 


‘ What though the radiance, which was 
once so bright, 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the 
hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy, 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith, that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.’” 


“ Well,” exclaimed the Words- 
worthian, “ who would have thought 
that you, of all persons in the world, 
knew Wordsworth by heart ?’—* I 
have derived as great pleasure,” re- 
plied the sceptic, “ ae the best 
part of his works, as I have received 
pain from the worst.” The Ode was 
then finished without farther inter- 
ruption, and the party dispersed; but 
not before the good dull neutral had 
petitioned for the loan of the book, 
that he might study at his leisure 
that sublime passage about “ the 
mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

It may be expected that I should 
not pass by in silence the poem which 
some persons consider Wordsworth’s 
best—the Excursion. It is certainly 
the most ambitious of his produc- 
tions, and by its length seems to 
claim an importance, not possessed 
by his shorter pieces. But while I 
acknowledge that there are exqui- 
sitely beautiful passages in the Ex- 
cursion (and perhaps none more so 
than that which the Edinburgh Re- 
view extracted for reprobation, be- 
ginning— 


** Oh then what soul was his, when, on 
the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light !”) 
(Page 13 of the octavo. ) 


—while I reverence the purity of 
intention, and devotional love of na- 
ture, which it displays, I cannot but 
consider that the ground work is a 
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mistake, and the execution, on the 


whole, a failure. As this poem is 
the most bulky which Wordsworth 
has published, so it displays, on a 
larger scale, the errors produced by 
his erroneous theory. By tying him- 
self down to humble life, the author 
has involved himself in a net of con- 
tradictions; for his system bound him 
to choose a hero of lowly birth and 
breeding, yet his purpose demanded 
that he should make that hero the 
mouth-piece of the profoundest phi- 
losophical reflections. He was also, 
by the plan of his poem, constrained 
to give a vagabond existence to the 
principal personage, whose unity of 
presence was to connect the scatter- 
ed thoughts, scenes, and histories, 
into one; therefore he does not he- 
sitate boldly to shock our poetical 
associations, by choosing a pedlar for 
the hero of the Excursion. Whether 
he has been more especially mista- 
ken in selecting a man of this judai- 
cal trade—the very mention of which 
brings a black beard, a mahogany 
box, garters, tapes, and tin trays be- 
fore the eye—I will not pause to en- 
quire ; but, “ taking up the question 
on general grounds,” | may observe, 
that to make any man in low life the 
repository of such sentiments, as a 
highly-gifted individual alone could 
be supposed to entertain, is extreme- 
ly injudicious ; because probability is 
violated, and probability is the soul 
of that pleasure which we receive 
from fictitious incident or dialogue. 
If a Burns, or a Chatterton, be a mi- 
racle, a production of nature out of 
the ordinary course of her creation ; 
if, by possibility, once in a century, 
a low-born man reaches to high at- 
tainments by native vigour of intel- 
lect—why choose the solitary in- 
stance on which to found a poem of 
human interest—why make a pedlar 
utter reflections which are only to 
be found in the mind of a Words- 
worth? For instance; (I quote ad 
aperturam libri; ) 
* Powers depart, 
The grey-hair'd wanderer steadfastly re- 
plied, 

Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And Passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 

Sut by the storms of circumstance unsha- 


ken, 
And subject neither to eclipse or wane, 
Duty exists ;—immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the 
forms, 
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Which an abstract Intelligence supplies, 
Whose kingdom is, where Time and 
Space are not.” 


Is it likely, that the same voice, 
which asks a farmer’s wife to buy a 
piece of bobbin, should pronounce a 
speech like the foregoing ? 

The language also of the Excur- 
sion, as being more strictly in ac- 
cordance with that part of Words- 
worth’s theery which identifies verse 
with prose, is generally harsh and 
dragging, full of long, unimaginative, 
and, (if I may use the expression,) 
mathematical words. For instance— 


“ Of rustic parents bred, he had been 
train’d 

(So prompted their aspiring wish ) to skill 

In numbers, and the sedentary art 

Of penmanship,—with pride profess’d, 
and taught 

By his endeavours in the mountain dales, 

Now, those sad tidings weighing on his 
heart, 

To books, and papers, and the studious 
desk 

Ife stoutly re-address’d himself.” 


What art, I would ask, can render 
such words as “sedentary,” and 
“penmanship,” poetical ? The mind 
has been too much accustomed to 
them, in its prosaic moods, to feel 
them so. This is b/ank verse indeed! 
“ The continual and regular impulses 
of pleasurable surprise from the me- 
trical arrangement” of which Words- 
worth speaks, are as though they 
were not in such metre as this. I 
would undertake to read many a 
page of this poem without being con- 
victed of poetry—that is, if I read it 
in the usual mode of recitation; but 
give it toa Wordsworthian, and he 
perhaps, by the alchemy of his voice, 
would convert it into numbers. If 
Wordsworth recites poetry in the 
same style as his admirers, I can ea- 
sily imagine how it is that the pro- 
saic seems to him the poetical,—the 
ludicrous, the sublime ; for they re- 
peat the tale of Goody Blake with the 
same good emphasis and discretion 
wherewith they say or sing a passage 
from the Excursion. Their monotone 
levels all distinctions, and would 
make the most laughable comedy in 
the world a very tragic performance. 
But an ordinary reader must regret 
that Mr Wordsworth should have 
given himself the trouble to arrange 
a great part of the Excursion in lines 
of ten syllables; for, as far as regards 
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effect, the pleasure of the ear is lost. 
The most fatal fault of the Excursion 
is, that it is too long. I do not mean 
Jong in respect to quantity, (for I 
have heard a longer sermon of fifteen 
minutes than one of fifty,) but long 
in  “o to the quantity of idea 
spread over a surface of words. 
Every thing is long in it, the similes, 
the stories, the speeches, the words, 
the sentences (which are indeed of 
a breathless length),—and yet, awful 
to relate, it is only the third part “ of 
a long and laborious work !” 

But it may still be urged, by those 
who consider Wordsworth a poet of 
first-rate merit and originality, that 
the force of his genius has been de- 
monstrated by its effects upon the 
taste and literature of the age. They 
may boast that he brought back the 
public mind from a love of false 
glare and glitter, to the simplicity 
and truth of nature. 

He himself says, after a retrospec- 
tive view of different eras of litera- 
ture, “ It may be asked, where lies 
the particular relation of what has 
been said to these volumes? The 
question will be easily answered by 
the discerning reader, who is old 
enough to remember the taste that 
prevailed when some of these poems 
were first — seventeen years 
ago, who has also observed to what 
degree the poetry of this island has 
since that period been coloured by 
them.” 

That the taste of the age, about 
the period when Wordsworth pub- 
lished his first poems, was far gone 
from nature, I allow. I grant that 
(to use Wordsworth’s own words) 
“the invaluable works of our elder 
writers were driven into neglect by 
frantic novels, sickly and stupid 
German tragedies, and deluges of 
idle and extravagant stories in verse,” 
and I honour the attempt to restore 
a healthier tone of feeling. Still, I 
cannot attribute the inevitable reac- 
tion, which took place at one period, 
to aught but the natural tendency of 
all extremes to produce reaction, 
and unfortunately again to verge in- 
to extremes. Wordsworth himself 


I consider less a moulding spirit of . 


the age, than a perverted production 

of it. He began to write at the era 

when men were wearied with per- 

petual stimulants, and disgusted with 

copies of copies ad infinitum. Thom- 
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son, in his Seasons, had already dared 
to use nothing but a pencil and a 
pallet, and his own eyes, in delinea- 
ting nature; Burns had presented 
her to the world in her sweetest, her 
freshest, her simplest attire: and 
Wordsworth went a step farther,— 
he stripped her naked. Yet his fol- 
lowers have been few. The master- 
spirits of an age have always had 
their imitators, and have given some- 
what of an abiding character to the 
literature of a whole century. But 
who has imitated Wordsworth ? 
Where is the stamp and impress of 
his mind to be found in this genera- 
tion? Simplicity has again lost her 
charms for the public taste. Nature, 
indeed, is still worshipped, but it 
is nature in frenzy ‘and distortion. 
Alas! that evil should be so much 
more enduring and energetic than 
good! If Wordsworth cannot justly 
be ranked (as his worshippers rank 
him) the first Genius of the age, still, 
his lower station on the fair hill of 
Virtue is more enviable than that of 
others on the lightning-shattered 
pinnacle of Vice. And, if Words- 
worth would be contented to occu- 
py that more lovely station grace- 
ully and meekly, there would be no 
dissentient voice to dispute his ho- 
nours. But he has yet to learn the 
important lesson of remaining silent 
under evil report and good report. 
Why, if Wordsworth so implicitly 
believes in the justice of “ Time the 
corrector, where our judgments err ;” 
why, if he is so steadfastly assured 
that the “ great spirit of human 
knowledge,” moving on the wings 
of the past and the future, will as- 
sign him his proper station in the 
ranks of literature; why, if he is 
ersuaded that his volumes, “ both 
in words and things, will operate in 
their degree to extend the domain 
of sensibility, for the delight, the ho- 
nour, and the benefit of human na- 
ture,’—why does he write so many 
pages to prove the truth of his con- 
victions ? Can he talk himself into 
immortality ? Self-praise is, of all 
modes of self-aggrandisement, the 
least graceful, and the most impoli- 
tic. Why should we give a man that 
which he has already bestowed on 
himself? And, if we think that the 
self-eulogist claims too great a share 
of merit, human nature is up in arms 
to. dispute with him every inch of 
35 
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his overgrown territory. What shall 
we say to a poet who thus writes of 
his own works? He first notices, 
that “ after the transgression of 
Adam, Milton, with other appear- 
ances of sympathising nature, thus 
marks the immediate consequence : 


‘ Sky lower’d, and, muttering thunder, 
some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.’” 


And then, a little while after, he goes 
on to say, “ Awe-stricken as I am by 
contemplating the operations of the 
mind of this truly divine poet, I 
scarcely dare venture to add, that 
* An Address to an Infant!!!’ which 
the reader will find under the class 
of Fancy in the present volumes, ex- 
hibits something of this communion 
and interchange,” &c. Yet awe- 
stricken as Wordsworth says he is 
in the contemplation of Milton’s 


mind, he does not scruple to parody 
Milton’s sonnet, beginning “ A book 
was writ of late call’d Tetrachor- 


don,” by one beginning “ A book was 
writ of late call’d Peter Bell.” He 
should have remembered that Mil- 
ton never wrote one line in defence 
of his poems, as indeed a person’s 
own poetry is no fit subject for 

lemics : and while assimilating him- 
self (in kind, if not in degree) to 
Shakspeare, he should have taken a 
lesson from the silent grandeur with 
which the latter gave his works to 
posterity, not even keeping a copy 
of those writings, which he knew 
“ the world would not willingly let 
die.” He should have reflected that 
true power is calm. Indeed, were I 
not disposed to estimate Words- 
worth’s powers very highly, I should 
almost draw an argument against 
them from the tone of self-exaltation 
which pervades his prose writings. 
To be dissatisfied with its own pro- 
ductions, is the most usual temper 
of a mighty mind that sees before it 
“the unreached paradise of its de- 
spair.” Virgil condemned his Aineid, 
the delight of after ages, to the 
flames; and Collins, with his own 
hands, burnt the unsold edition of 
his poems. Wordsworth, however, 
need not fear. The uneasy doubts, 
respecting his real title to immortal 
fame, which his very restlessness 
and irritability betray, are ground- 
less. He must survive. But, in the 
mean time, he must allow the pre- 
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sent generation to be a little amused, 
when they meet in his works with 
such a passage as the following :— 
“ Whither, then, shall we turn for 
that union of qualifications which 
must necessarily exist before the de- 
cisions of a critic can be of absolute 
value ? for a mind at once poetical 
and philosophical ; for a critic whose 
affections are as free and kindly as 
the spirit of society, and whose un- 
derstanding is severe as that of dis- 
passionate government ? Where are 
we to look for that initiatory compo- 
sure of mind which no selfishness 
can disturb ? for a natural sensibili- 
ty that has been tutored into correct- 
ness, without losing any thing of its 
quietness, &c., . . . associated with 
a judgment that cannot be duped in- 
to admiration by aught that is un- 
worthy of it?’ And he then answers 
his own interrogatories :—“ Among 
those, and those only, who, never 
having suffered their youthful love 
of poetry to remit much of its force, 
have applied to the consideration of 
the laws of this art, the best power 
of their understandings.” And does 
not Mr Wordsworth consider him- 
self to possess these qualifications ? 
Is he not to be found amongst this 
elect band of critics? Can he not, 
therefore, criticise his own works 
better than any exoteric ? This spirit 
of self-admiration has made Words- 
worth overrate the effects which his 
poetry has produced on the age. He 
mistakes the clamour of a party for 
the voice of a multitude. He says, 
“ A sketch of my own notion of the 
constitution of fame has been given; 
and, as far as concerns myself, I have 
cause to be satisfied. The love, the 
admiration, the indifference, the: 
slight, the aversion, and even the 
contempt, with which these poems 
have been received, knowing, as I 
do, the source, within my own mind, 
from which they have proceeded, 
and the labour and pains which, 
when labour and pains appeared 
needful, have been bestowed upon 
them, &c. &c. .. . . are all proofs that 
for the present time I have not la- 
boured in vain; and afford assuran- 
ces, more or less authentic, that the 

roducts of my industry willendure.” 

fordsworth forgets that this theory 
and his poems have been made a 
arty question, and that he has per- 
aps more extrinsic causes of fame 
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than any other; that his startling odd- 
ities, and paradoxical assertions, are 
perhaps as stimulating as the outra- 
geous stimulation (as he calls it) 
which he reprobates. Wordsworth 
thinks that he introduced a taste for 
simplicity. If so, he introduced a 
taste most hostile to an admiration 
of his own writings, for he is any 
thing but simple. He is grotesque, 
which is quite opposite to being sim- 
ple. His very attempt to clothe lofty 
sentiments in lowly language betrays 
the greatest eccentricity. If a king 
wore a shepherd’s frock, he would 
manifest more ambitious singularity 
than were he dressed in purple. In- 
consistency and strangeness have 
been the very steps by which Words- 
worth has mounted into notice. Even 
were it granted that he had influen- 
ced the taste of the age, it by no 
means follows that his influence has 
been beneficial. He talks of the 
“strange abuses which poets have 
introduced into their language, till 
they and their readers take them as 
matters of course, if they do not sin- 
gle them out ——— as objects of 
admiration.” Even if he have abo- 
lished these, what does he gain if he 
replaces one form of abuses by an- 
other form of abuses, till his readers 
take them as matters of course, and 
most certainly do often single them 
out expressly as objects of admira- 
tion ? 

Wordsworth’s love of singularity 
is such, that he will not even publish 
his poems in the ordinary form—but 
must classify them under the heads 
of “ Poems founded on the Affec- 
tions’—* Poems of the Fancy”— 
“ Poems of the Imagination,” &c. 
When they first made their appear- 
ance, they were not divided accord- 
ing to any arrangement of the kind ; 
therefore it seems that this ingenious 
classification was an after-thought— 
still farther (it might be) to separate 
them from the herd of common 
poems. One word upon the term 
“ Poems of the Imagination.” It ap- 
pears to me greatly too vague for the 
use of such a philosophical writer 
as Wordsworth, whom his partisans 
laud as almost the founder of a pure 
philosophical language. He says that 
“poems, apparently miscellaneous, 
may with propriety be arranged ei- 
ther with reference to the powers of 
mind predominant in the production 
of them, or ot the mould_in which 


they are cast; or, lastly, to the sub- 
jects to which they relate.” Does 
the word “ of” express all this ? 
Does it comprehend all the three 
cases ? To which head is the poem 
of Goody Blake and Harry Gill to 
be referred ? I suppose to the last; 
for as the story narrated is a fact, 
imagination was not requisite for the 
production of it, and as it is related 
in a plain style, it is not cast in an 
imaginative mould. The question 
then is, Does it relate to the imagi- 
nation ? If we entertain the same 
lofty,and somewhat vague ideas, that 
Mr Wordsworth does, of this power, 
we should say not; for, if it was 
imagination that made Harry Gill 
cold for life, it appears to be a fa- 
culty of the same order, only more 
intensely exhibited, with that which 
suggests the maladies of a nervous 
lady ; and it is hard to conceive that 
this is the same power which dictated 
the Paradise Lost,and which breathes 
throughout Shakspeare’s Dramas.— 
The main object oF Harry Gill seems 
to be, not so much to demonstrate 
the power of the human imagination, 
as to teach farmers to be merciful ; 
for with this moral the tale con- 
cludes— 


** Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill !” 


This rather savours of a post-ap- 
plication to the theory. Such expe- 
dients as these to appear original, 
and to excite attention, may succeed 
for a time, but when the party ques- 
tion has ceased, will Wordsworth’s 
poems ever be remembered or ad- 
mired as illustrations of a theory, or 
as coming under the class of some 
predominant power of the mind ? 

et Wordsworth ask himself in what 
manner poetry is recalled to the me- 
mory of any person—some thought, 
some image dwells with us, which 
some association recalls; and so far 
from stopping to enquire, Does this 
come under the head of Fancy, or 
Imagination ?- we scarcely ask if the 
lines are to be found in Shakspeare, 
Dryden, or Pope. Good writing has 
‘but one mistress—Nature, who is the 
same in all, however variously she 
may arrange the folds of her deco- 
rative mantle ; and it is the jewel of 
the casket, the thought, the idea, that 
inward part of poetry which stirs 
the sources of reflection in the mind 
it addresses, which alone is valuable. 
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The rest is leather and prunella. If 
we are moved with the matter of a 
uotation, it signifies little whether 
the manner be in accordance with 
any particular theory. We admire 
it as good per se. If a theory could 
make a poet, might not all be poets ? 
Away, then, with the theory, and with 
half the poems founded on the theory 
—the sister Emmelines—the small 
celandines, sparrows’ eggs, and Mr 
Wilkinson’s spade into the bargain. 
I have thus endeavoured to shew, 
that neither by his theory, nor by his 
mode of illustrating it, can Words- 
worth claim the honours due to the 
first-rate and original genius—that 
he has not done any thing better than 
it has been done by others. If we 
were fully to admit his own test of 
genius,—namely, “ the art of doing 
well what is worthy to be done, and 
what was never done before,’—we 
should deny that Wordsworth has 
any genius at all. It is true that he 
has frequently “ done well what is 
worthy to be done ;” but he has not 
accomplished what “ was never done 
before.” Even amongst writers of 
our own day, he does not stand alone. 
In the choice of humble themes, 
he has a formidable competitor in 
Crabbe ; in narrative, he is rivalled 
by Scott and Southey ; in impassion- 
ed grandeur, by Byron; and (if we 
look a little farther back) in philo- 
sophy, by Akenside. Yet I am far 
from ns that Wordsworth has 
genius. In my opinion, the art of 
doing well what is worthy to be 
done, is of itself a sufficient proof of 
enius. Virgil has followed Homer 
in the management and conduct of 
his great heroic poem; yet who will 
assert that Virgil has no genius? I 
am rather disposed to adopt Madame 
de Stael’s definition of this subtle 
essence, namely, “ enthusiasm act- 
ing upon talent;” and I conceive, 
that if a thing be good of its kind, it 
may manifest genius, even though 
its prototype should exist. An au- 
thor of the highest order indeed,such 
as Homer, Shakspeare, Dante, is ne- 
cessarily the founder of his class; 
but a man may be a fine writer, wha, 
to whatever class he may be refer- 
red, can be esteemed for his fine 
writing alone. Now, I do not think 
that Wordsworth is first of any class ; 
but I do think that he excels suffi- 
ciently in what belongs te twa or 
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three classes, to be entitled (if we 
look to his best performances) even 
a great writer. 

One fatal bar to Wordsworth’s ele- 
vation in the ranks of poetry is, that 
(to speak properly) he has no style 
of his own. This assertion may sur- 
prise both his admirers and non-ad- 
mirers, each of whom may have mis- 
taken certain peculiarities of diction 
for a style of composition. That 
even these peculiarities are assumed, 
and do not result from an inherent 
originality of constitution, is evident 
from his two earliest poems, name- 
ly, the “ Evening Walk,” and “ De- 
scriptive Sketches,” which were pub- 
lished by themselves before the a 
pearance of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” 
and which are given entire in the 
later edition of his works. In these 
poems, Wordsworth pursues the 
beaten track, adopts the good old 
a metre, and most approved 
cadence, and raises the whole com- 
position upon the stilts of poetic dic- 
tion—his present horror. He repre- 
sents himself as wandering 


“ His wizard course where hoary Der- 
went takes 

Through crags, and forest glooms, and open- 
ing lakes ;” 


and depicts scenes, 


“ Where, all unshaded, blazing forests 
throw 
Rich golden verdure on the waves below ;” 


and where, moreover, 


* Soft bosoms breathe around contagious 
sighs, 
And amorous music on the water dies.’ 


’ 


These poems indeed shew talent, 
and contain some beautiful lines,— 
as, for example, 


“ In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the 
plain, 


And Hope itself was all I knew of pain.” 


And ina comparison of life to a sun- 
dial, he even finely says, 


“© We know but from its shade the present 
hour ;” 


but the greater part of these pro- 
ductions is written in a style of vi- 
cious ornament, and most common- 
place diction. We find “ angelic 
moods,” “ruthless ministers,” and 
“gis orbs.” E shall be told, pev- 
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haps, that Wordsworth was a very 
young man when he wrote thus, and 
that his present style is the adop- 
tion of his maturer judgment. It is 
the very circumstance of his having 
adopted a style, which makes me say 
that he has no style of hisown. The 
early productions of our greatest 

oets (as far as they are preserved 
to us) differ only in degree, not in 
kind, from their after works. Il 
Penseroso has Milton’s stamp upon 
it, and in Comus (as Dr Johnson 
observes) may plainly be discerned 
the dawn of “ Paradise Lost.” Pope’s 
“ Pastorals” have the same cadence 
and method of expression which his 
maturer works exhibit. Shakspeare’s 
early poems and sonnets are marked 
by his peculiar turn of language, and 
possess a singularly dramatic charac- 
ter. These great masters never sat 
down to adopt a fixed style of com- 
position. It was their minds which 
made their language, afterwards in- 
deed pene by experience, and 
ripened by the summer of their in- 
tellect; but the fruit had a sharp and 
native flavour long “ before the mel- 
lowing year.” That which was said 
by Wordsworth relative to the con- 
nexion between youth and age, may 
be truly affirmed of their style— 
“the child is father of the man.” 
But between the Wordsworth of the 
“ Descriptive Sketches,’ and the 
Wordsworth of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” there exists no link of union. 
At one leap,. he passed from the ex- 
treme of melodious ornament to the 
extreme of harsh simplicity ; and by 
the rapidity of the transition proved 
that he possessed no native origin- 
ality of expression. His early poems 
were imitations of Pope and Darwin ; 
his succeeding compositions were 
imitations of “ Perey’s Relics of An- 
cient English Poetry ;” in his sonnets 
he has imitated Milton; in his in- 
scriptions, Akenside. If we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that his 
song possesses any native note, where 
shall we discover it, if not in his ear- 
liest warblings ’ We must turn from 
the instructed cadences of the bul- 
finch to the first trill which came 
fresh from the teaching of nature. 
If, then, Wordsworth’s first style was 
his truest, his subsequent manner 
could not possibly have been natural 
to him; and, if not natural, how could 
it fulfil the conditions of his own the- 


ory, how could it make good his pre- 
tensions to convey simple thoughts 
in natural language ? What can be 
native but that which flows from na- 
ture? Our poet too visibly displays 
the ropes, wheels, and pulleys, where- 
by he sets his machinery in motion, 
when he says that he has taken “ as 
much pains to avoid poetic diction, 
as others ordinarily take to produce 
it ;’ or when he talks of “ processes 
of creation, or composition, govern- 
ed by certain fired laws.” Perhaps 
(and I can easily believe it) he found 
it difficult to write so il...... 
. . . It is rather singular that Words- 
worth’s later poems have sided round 
to the opinion of the world, and 
that they approach nearer in style 
to his early productions. They are 
less startling, less incongruous,— 
more ornate, more latinized than 
those in his middle manner. He 
goes so far as to commence a sonnet 
with, 

** Change me, ye Geds, into some breath- 

ing Rose, 
The love-sick stripling fancifully cries ;” 


and he has (as he once phrased it) 
stooped to accommodate himself to 
public opinion so much as to omit se- 
veral stanzas, and even whole poems, 
which had excited more animadver- 
sion than others. By this tempori- 
zing conduct, he has even offended 
his worshippers, many of whom have 
regretted, in my hearing, the absence 
of the Wordsworthian peculiarities 
from his later strains, and the conse- 
quent decline of his genius. If his 
genius consisted in these peculiari- 
ties, what sort of a genius must it 
have been? The truth is, that the 
spring of Wordsworth’s poetical con- 
duct has ever been the love of Popu- 
larity—aye, let his admirers start, 
and the poet be ever so voluble, I 
repeat, of Popularity. And a very 
rational incentive it is: it only be- 
comes ridiculous when loudly dis- 
avowed. Wordsworth sought popu- 
larity, in his first publication, by ac- 
commodating his style to the then 
prevailing taste. This gained him 
nothing. He was overlooked amongst 
the multitude of conformists. He then 
bore boldly up against = opi- 
nion, raised up a host of haters, and 
consequently another host of defend- 
ers, and chafed himself into notice, 
even as an uprooted tree, while it 
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floats down the stream, raises no dis- 
turbance in the water, but when it 
stops sbort against the bank, throws 
up a dash of foam and sparkles. At 
present, since the human mind must 
ever be uneasy, while even one Mor- 
decai sits in the gate, his object is 
to conciliate his literary enemies, yet 
still to retain his literary friends—an 
object, I fear, unattainable. Thus, I 
repeat, governed by any impulse ra- 
ther than that of his own mind, Words- 
worth has no settled style, no native 
peculiarity of expression. A line 
quoted from Shakspeare hath the 
image and superscription on it. Mil- 
ton’s autograph is not more decided 
than the poetry it conveys; but read 
to any one, not acquainted with 
Wordsworth’s writings, his early 
poems — his Betty Foy, his Laodamia, 
one of his sonnets, and a passage 
from the Excursion—would the au- 
ditor conjecture that they were writ- 
ten by one and the same person? 
You may urge that this variety of 
style shews great versatility of ta- 
lent. Possibly so, but versatility it- 
self is a proof of lightness rather than 
of strength : an intellectual gladiator 
will not be an intellectual athlete.— 
Wordsworth has frittered away his 
undoubtedly great powers by trying 
many styles and “ experiments” in 
literature. 
The last reason which I shall as- 
sign for my denying Wordsworth’s 
supremacy is—the extreme inequa- 
lity of his writings. By inequality, 
I do not mean the defects incident 
to all human composition, or the ju- 
dicious neglect by which certain parts 
of a poem are left less laboured than 
others—I mean an inequality almost 
peculiar to Wordsworth, and greatly 
resulting from the tendency, which I 
before noticed, of his mind, to view 
all things, great and small, on a level 
of equal importance. From this dis- 
proportionate mode of observing ob- 
jects, arises an extreme minuteness 
in depicting them: 


“* Nothing is left out, much less forgot ;” 


and on this account it is that we read 
Wordsworth’s most beautiful passa- 
ges in fear and trembling, for we can 
never be certain that the next stroke 
of his pen may not hurl us at once 


from the eminence to which we had 
risen. From the affecting story of a 
mourner, we are snatched to 
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“ Gooseberry trees that shot in long lank 
slips, 

Or currants hanging from the leafless 
stems, 

In scanty strings ;”—( Excursion. ) 


from the solemn contemplation of 
a funeral, to 


“ A work in the French tongue, a novel 
of Voltaire.” —( Excursion. ) 


We read such touching lines as the 
following : 
** Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seem’d to feel 
One sadness they and I. For them a 
bond 
Of brotherhood is broken: time has been, 
When, every day, the touch of human 
hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds 
them up 
In mortal stillness, and they minister’d 
To human comfort ;” 


and immediately we are hurried away 
to 


“ The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years—a pensive 


sight !” 


Thus, by going one step too far, 
Wordsworth loses all the ground 
which he had previously gained. He 
so nakedly exhibits objects over 
which the decent veil should be 
drawn; he brings into such unhap- 
py prominence the minor parts of a 
picture, that he leaves nothing to the 
imagination, which, if allowed more 
play, would suggest to itself, in its 
own beautiful light, those very ad- 
juncts to the scene, which, when put 
into words, only offend its delicate 
perceptions. The lonely spring had 
no need of the wooden bow] to make 
its loneliness be felt. The “ frag- 
ment” was in every way “ useless.” 
This is what Delille calls “ peindre les 
ongles.” I have always regretted 
that one of Wordsworth’s most beau- 
tiful small poems should exhibit, in 
two places, this faulty mode of de- 
scription. 

“< I met Louisa in the shade, 

And, having seen that lovely maid, 

Why should I fear to say 
That she is ruddy, fleet, and strong, 
And down the rocks can leap along 
Like rivulets in May ?” 


Here we see a beautiful image mar« 
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red by unlucky associations. This 
is still more the case in the follow- 
ing stanza: 


“ She loves her fire, her cottage-home ; 
Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak ; 
And when against the wind she strains, 
Oh might I kiss the mountain rains, 
That sparkle on her cheek !” 


Here, one of the most fresh and ani- 
mated sey in the whole com- 
pass of English poetry is blurred by 
one disagreeable expression. Ap- 

lied to the movement of horses, as 
in the triplet, 


“ Up against the hill they strain— 
Tugging at the iron chain, 
Tugging all with might and main,” 


the word is appropriate; but, as de- 
scribing the activity of a young and 
beautiful girl, it is out of place; for 
Louisa, although “ ruddy, fleet, and 
strong,” 


“ Hath smiles to earth unknown, 

Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise ; 

That come and go with endless play, 

And ever, as they pass away, 

Are hidden in her eyes.” 





The foregoing stanza, which is per- 
fect both in thought and in expres- 
sion, makes us feel how much we 
lose by the fatal perversity with 
which Wordsworth blends the coarse 
and the elegant, the ridiculous and 
the sublime. Would that he had 
« feared to say” a good deal of what 
he has said! A fondness for repe- 
tition, not less than for amplification, 
characterises his Muse. For instance, 
in the beginning of the Excursion, we 
are told, 

‘“‘ From his sixth year, the boy of whom 


I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills ;” 


and, in the space of a page or two, 

this piece of information is repeated, 

for the benefit of the forgetful read- 

er; 

“From early childhood—ev’n, as hath 
been said, 

From his sixth year, he had been sent 
abroad 

In summer to tend herds.” 


Weakening what he thereby vainly 
eadeayours to render impressive, our 


author frequently uses the prosaic 
expression, “ or rather.” 


“* The old inventive poets, had they seen, 
Or rather felt,” &c. 


“ At early dawn, or rather when the air 
Glimmers with fading light,” &c. 
( Sonnets on the Duddon.) 


But I should weary my reader by 
numbering all the heads of the Hydra 
fault. What I have brought forward 
may suffice, to prove that Words- 
worth is unequal, to a degree never 
yet observed in any of the primates 
of poetry. It may be aigel that we 
are too apt to judge a living author 
by his worst productions, while we 
judge him “ centum qui perficit 
annos” by his best. There is some 
truth in this; but the best works 
of any established author are gene- 
rally good throughout, however they 
may have written unworthily in other 
pieces ; while Wordsworth’s good 
and bad are often so blended, so 
identified even, in the same piece, 
that he is not elevated by it to the 
rank which he would have gained, 
had it been complete in itself. I 
would not act so unfairly as to judge 
Wordsworth by his Harry Gill; I 
would impartially rate him by his 
most important work—the Excur- 
sion. I do not deny but that this 
latter poem demonstrates genius suf- 
ficient to have built a proportionate 
and goodly edifice ; but, as it is, the 
Excursion stands like a vast un- 
wieldy structure, combining the bar- 
barous magnificence with the un- 
hey voleanin of darker ages; 
adorned with lofty towers, disfigured 
by masses of shapeless architecture, 
displaying some portions in apparent 
ruin, and others that seem never to 
have been completed ; hallowed by 
shrines of elaborate carving, dese- 
crated by headless and. grass-grown 
images ; irradiated with chambers of 
gorgeous delight, perplexed by ob- 
scure passages that lead to nothing. 

I have now laid before the read- 
er my reasons for refusing to pay 
Wordsworth the same homage that 
I think justly due to Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Thomson, Gray, Col- 
lins, and Burns. The nature of the 
criticisms, and the intricate mazes in 
which Wordsworth has involved his 
theory, have obliged me to treat the 
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subject at some length ; and the spe- 
cious manner in which the author has 
invested thoughts by no means new 
with an air oF originality, has con- 
strained me to enter into the details 
with perhaps too great a degree of 
minuteness. Yet for this I can scarce- 
ly apologize, as I consider the subject 
sufficiently important to justify a 
particular investigation. In this day, 
when the correct and classical models 
of poetical composition are not on- 
ly deserted, but contemned,—when 
Pope is looked upon as a mere heart- 
less versifier, and when a place be- 
side Milton is gravely demanded for 
Wordsworth, there is great need that 
such questions nei be calmly and 
impartially discussed. It may be ex- 
pected that I should here make some 
disparaging speech concerning the 
feebleness of my own voice; but I 
forbear, for such speeches are never 
believed. If it be asked from what 
motives I have written, I answer, 
first, and more especially from the 
conviction just mentioned above, that 
correctives to literary taste are need- 
ed in the present day, and from a 
wish to protect the rising genera- 
tion from the sophistry of zealous 
proselytes. To this leading incen- 
tive may, no doubt, be added the 
usual blending of motives, which 
produce almost every human action. 
As far as I know myself, they are 
these. The pleasure of considering 
any literary question—a large en- 
dowment (as the phrenologists would 
say ) of the organ of combativeness— 
a love of what is genuine, impelling 
me to oppose that which is vulgarly 
called cant, of all sorts, (and that 
there zs a cant of Wordsworthianism, 
few can deny )—and finally, the na- 
tural tendency of the mind to revolt 
from unfounded pretensions. These 
motives have influenced me, without 
the admixture (I owe it to myself to 
affirm) of one grain of malice. In- 
deed, when I consider the pleasure 
which some of Wordsworth’s best 
productions have given me, when I 
think how often a striking line or 
image from his works will rise upon 
my remembrance, to enhance the en- 
joyment of the fairest landscape, or 
of the happiest incident, 1 seem to 
stand convicted almost of ingrati- 
tude towards one who has minister- 
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ed so largely towards my gratifica- 
tion ; and nothing but a strong belief 
that, in proportion as Wordsworth’s 
owers are great, and the beauties of 
bis Muse numerous, in that propor- 
tion are his faults influential and 
dangerous, could have overcome the 
reluctance with which I sat down, 
with an apparent intent to lower the 
fame of the bard. I say apparent, 
for the fact is, that I propose to do 
him more real justice than his ve- 
hement admirers, inasmuch as I shall 
bring forward his best compositions, 
while they only defend his worst. 
Moreover, from the false supremacy 
in which his disciples have enthro- 
ned him, the fall must, one day, be so 
great as to shake his reputation al- 
together ; while, on the other hand, 
his claims to admiration being once 

laced on the basis of Truth, become 
immutable, and not to be assailed. I 
have fully complied with Words- 
worth’s one request, which he makes 
to his reader, namely, “ that in jud- 
ging of the poems in question, he 
would decide by his own feelings 
genuinely, and not by reflection upon 
what will probably be the judgment 
of others.” “Ido abide,” as Words- 
worth desires, “independently by 
my own feelings.” I may be “ in- 
capable,” but I am not biassed. Let 
my reader bear in mind, that I have, 
all along, only judged Wordsworth 
by the public standard of his works 
—as an author, and not as a man. 
The literary vanity on which I have 
freely animadverted, does not exist 
in his private life; in that sphere 
he is unimpeachable ; and with re- 
gard to his political conduct, no one 
would be readier than myself to 
defend him from charges, which, 
when brought against a man of his 
stamp of mind, are plainly ridicu- 
lous. I have now concluded the in- 
dictment, and all that remains to 
me, is the pleasanter task of calling 
witnesses on the other side. Having 
endeavoured to prove that Words- 
worth cannot be classed amongst our 
highest authors, who are great by 
consistency, I shall proceed to shew, 
in the next and last part of this essay, 
that he may, nevertheless, fairly claim 
to be associated with the band of 
true poets in general. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. NO. ILI. 


TO THE HEADS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I wiL. now examine the doctrine 
of the Economists, that a country 
ought to buy where it can buy the 
cheapest; and that it ought to buy 
abroad, if it can do so at a cheaper 
rate than it can produce at home. 

Here is the source of the Free 
Trade measures; the doctrine is ex- 
actly calculated to captivate the ig- 
norant and superficial, and its suc- 
cess has been wonderful. Mr Hus- 
kisson and his followers continually 
prove that they possess no knowledge 
of the general principles of the Eco- 
nomists, and the community at large 
is just as destitute of such know- 
ledge ; both have been bewildered by 
believing that it must be beneficial to 
buy at the cheapest market. I there- 
fore rejoice, that the doctrine admits 
of the most decisive refutation. 

If the income of the individual 
be precisely the same, no matter 
who he may buy of, it will unques- 
tionably be beneficial to him to buy 
at the cheapest market. If one tailor 
will charge an individual, so circum- 
stanced, fifty pounds per annum for 
his clothes, while another will only 
charge him forty, he will gain by 
buying of the cheap tailor. 

The case is the same with the com- 
munity. When it makes not the least 
difference to the community’s in- 
come, whether it buy dear commo- 
dities of one seller, or cheap ones of 
another, then the doctrine is certain- 
ly true. 

But if the individual be a trades- 
man, whose income is derived solely 
from what he sells to his customers, 
matters are very different. Suppose 
him to be a baker, who pays twenty 
pounds per annum for clothes to one 
tailor, but who could buy them of 
another for fifteen pounds. The tai- 
lor he deals with buys bread of him 
from which he draws three shillings 
per week profit; if he transfer his 
business to the cheap tailor, the lat- 
ter will not buy bread of him, and 
the dear one will buy of him no 
longer ; he will therefore wholly lose 
the three shillings per week. This 
baker demonstrably gains two 


pounds sixteen shillings per annum, 
by going to the dearest market—by 
buying dear clothes instead of cheap 
ones. This is the true principle of 
barter, and it is generally practised 
in real life. 

The case is similar with the com- 
munity. It ought evidently to buy 
at the dearest market, if by so doing 
it can add more to its income than 
will cover the difference of price be- 
tween this market and the cheapest 
one. 

The question then is—Is the com- 
munity in the circumstances of the 
gentlemen of independent fortune, 
or in those of the tradesman, whose 
income is derived solely from the 
profits of his trade? It is one of the 
many capital errors of the Econo- 
mists, that they assume it to be cir- 
cumstanced like the gentleman. 

The community has not a penny 
of income beyond what it draws from 
the carrying on of its different trades. 
In agriculture the landlord draws his 
rent, the farmer his profits, and the 
labourer his wages, from the sale of 
the produce of the soil. The sale of 
cottons gives to the manufacturers 
and their workmen their income. 
The case is similar with all other 
trades. The taxes, the interest of 
money, &c., are extracted from the 
same source. The various bearings 
of this require careful examination. 

Looking at each division of the 
community as a whole, its income is 
necessarily regulated, partly by its 
prices, and partly by the extent of 
its sales. The agricultural division 
possesses the whole land of a coun- 
try; and if it have to export its pro- 
duce, it can only obtain the lowest 
prices, and it is bound, both from 
finding a market for certain of its 
commodities, and from deriving any 
benefit from a vast portion of its 
land. Live stock cannot be export- 
ed to any extent worthy of notice ; 
and whatever may be the case with 
wool, skins, beef, and pork, a mar- 
ket must be found at home for mut- 
ton, lamb, poultry, &c., or they must 
be without one, Extreme low prices 
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of corn, and distance from seaports, 
must prohibit the greater part of 
land from being cultivated. 

If the sotto division have at 
home a manufacturing population 
capable of consuming all, or the 
chief portion of its produce, it will 
be able on every farm to cultivate 
much land, and to sell much pro- 
duce, which, without such popula- 
tion, would be of scarcely any va- 
lue. This will do more than cover 
the difference to it between dear 
home manufactures and cheap fo- 
reign ones, if it can only obtain the 
same prices for its corn in this home 
market, which it could obtain in the 
foreign one. If the possession of 
this manufacturing population will 
enable it to obtain double the prices 
at home which it could do abroad, 
it will profit very greatly from it, 
even if it have to pay twice as much 
for its home manufacturesas it would 
have to pay for foreign ones. Pro- 
vided corn be doubled in price as 
well as manufactures, the same quan- 
tity of the former will, after the ad- 
vance, command the portion of the 
latter which it commanded before ; 
and if in consequence of the advance, 
the agriculturist be enabled to sell 
an additional quantity of produce, 
this must necessarily be clear gain 
to him. 

In this country, the manufacturing 
population* enables the agricultural 
division to obtain, perhaps, on the 
average, three times the prices to 
sell three times the produce, and to 
cultivate an immense portion more 
of land, than it could do, should it 
buy its manufactures of foreign na- 
tions with its produce. From this, 
it would be more profitable for it to 
buy British manufactures than fo- 
reign ones, if the former were three 
times the price of the latter. 

Putting out of - import, this 
division’s prices and extent of sales 
must be governed by the number 
and means of the manufacturing and 
trading part of the population. The 
increase of the latter keeps off glut, 
sustains and raises prices, takes ad- 
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ditional produce, and calls more land 
into cultivation. The establishment 
of any new trade which employs a 
considerable number of families, 
causes agricultural produce to be 
higher than it otherwise would be, 
and enlarges its consumption ; it 
thus gives to the agriculturists more 
on the one hand than it takes from 
them on the otlier, if it raise to them 
the price of any commodity. 
Suppose that the silk trade em- 
ploys half a million of people, and 
that each on the average consumes 
a quarter of wheat annually. If the 
land requisite for supplying them 
will grow wheat once in four years, 
and will yield a surplus of three 
quarters per acre, they will keep 
nearly 680,000 acres in cultivation. 
I of course assume, that they will 
cause the consumption of a propor- 
tionate quantity of other kinds of 
corn and animal food. If the land 
will let at thirty shillings per acre, 
they will put into the pockets of the 
landlords about a million per annum; 
and taking the worth of its surplus 
produce at four times the rent, they 
will pay about four millions per an- 
num to the agricultural division of 
the community. Supposing that they 
cause the whole of the agricultural 
produce to be two per cent higher 
than it otherwise would be, and that 
its annual value is one hundred and 
fifty-three millions, they here give 
an additional three millions to the 
agricultural division. In this case, 
the latter as a whole will receive 
seven millions per annum, solely 
through the existence of the people 
employed in the silk trade. 
Assuming that these people sell 
silks to the amount of fifteen millions 
yearly, and that their prices are 
twenty per cent higher than those 
of foreigners, this will make a dif- 
ference to the whole community of 
three millions, between buying at 
home and abroad. And assuming 
farther that the agricultural division 
takes half the silks, the case stands 
thus :—this division loses a million 
and a half on the one hand, and gains 





* I use the term manufacturing in its widest sense. 


T mean by the word manu- 


facturers, the producers, not only of woollens, cottons, and linens, but of shoes, clothes, 


candles, furniture, flour, &c. &c. 


I call every man a manufacturer who prepares any 


kind of manufactured goods; and I mean by the word traders, the shopkeepers, &€. 
who deal in commodities that do not change their form or nature, 
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seven millions on the other ; it draws 
an annual net profit of five millions and 
ahalf from the buying of dear British 
silks, instead of cheap foreign ones. 

The case is the same touchin 
other trades. A comparatively small 
number of manufacturing inhabitants 
has a great effect on prices; half a 
million, more or less, may easily cause 
wheat to be 10s. per quarter higher 
or lower; if a million were at once 
removed from the country, it would 
probably reduce the prices of agri- 
cultural produce one-fourth, in addi- 
tion to throwing a vast quantity of 
land out of cultivation. 

I will place the matter in the 
strongest light. If all kinds of ma- 
nufactures were cheaper abroad than 
at home, this country, according to 
the Economists, ought to buy all 
abroad, and to manufacture nothing. 
Should it do so, what would follow ? 
It would have only agricultural pro- 
duce to export in exchange for ma- 
nufactures; it could only obtain such 
prices as Poland, and other countries 
which export such produce, obtain ; 
much which it now raises it could 
not sell, and in plentiful years it 
could scarcely sell any. There could 
not be any farmers, and the land- 
lords would find it a matter of some 
difficulty to draw a comparatively 
trifling revenue from their property. 
The mass of the population would 
be confined to the land, would not 
be half employed, and would be 
bound to live on potatoes. Infinitely 
less produce would be consumed 
than now is. The population would 
consist mainly of landowners, in- 
volved in poverty and debt; and petty 
eottagers and husbandry labourers 
confined to idleness and want. 

I need not say more to prove that 
the agricultural division gains im- 
mensely from the buying of dear 


British manufactures, instead of 


cheap foreign ones ; and that it must 
gain greatly from the establishment 
of any new trade, even if the com- 
modity produced by this trade bear 
permanently a higher price than it 
could be bought for abroad. My de- 
cided conviction is, that it loses some 
millions annually by its cheap penny- 
worths of foreign silks, gloves, lace 
shoes, &e. 

_ The argument of the Economists 
is, that the cheap foreign goods will 
yield great benent to the community. 


Where is the community to be found ? 
Half of it consists of the agricultural 
division—of people who must lose 
grievously from the buying of such 
goods. 

I will now proceed to the manu- 
facturing divisions of the community, 
which export nothing, or nothing of 
moment. Lookingat eachas a whole, 
the extent of its sales must be go- 
verned by the number and means of 
the rest of the population. No more 
silks, hats, paper, shoes, soap, &c., 
&e., can be bold, than the latter can 
buy ; and the sale of them, excluding 
import, must increase as it increases. 
Hatters, shoemakers, tailors, cabinet- 
makers, soap-boilers, &c., sell far 
more of their goods than they would 
do, if the silk manufacturers were 
not in being. The dear British ma- 
nufactures do not reduce profits in 
these divisions, they only add a little 
to the expenses of housekeeping ; 
for example, the paper-maker gets as 
much profit on his paper when he 
buys dear British silks, as when he 
buys cheap foreign ones; the silks 
consumed in his family only cost 
him a little more in the one case than 
in the other. These silks may, from 
being British, cost him ten pounds 
per annum more than foreign ones 
would do, but, if they enable him to 
sell two hundred pounds’ worth of 
paper which he otherwise could not 
dispose of, at ten per cent profit, he 
will gain ten pounds per annum from 
the dear British silks. To this must 
be added his indirect benefit: the 
silk trade causes every manufacturing 
division to be larger, and thereby 
causes the sale of paper, amidst all, 
to be greater. 

The direct benefits derived from 
the existence of the silk manufac- 
turers, or producers of other com- 
paratively dear commodities, may be 
divided unequally amidst the mem- 
bers of these divisions ; some paper- 
makers may depend almost wholly 
on them for business, and others may 
sell them only a little; but all will 
reap from it great indirect benefit. 
If the silk trade cause the agricultu- 
ral division to expend three or four 
millions in consumption, the benefits 
derived from this will be felt gene- 
rally. This trade practically em- 
ploys a great number of tailors, shoe- 
makers, cotton weavers, and people 
of all callings; and the benefits drawn 
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from their expenditure are felt ge- 
nerally. Its existence tends to su 
port general prices, and this yields 
general benefit. 

To illustrate this farther :—The 
Silk Trade causes the agriculturists 
to expend, suppose four millions, 
amidst the other manufacturing divi- 
sions; in consequence, these divi- 
sions consume considerably more 
agricultural produce, and this causes 
the agriculturists to buy of them con- 
siderably more commodities. This 
trade employs many hands in the 
other divisions; these hands consume 
much agricultural produce, and, in 
like manner, they increase the sales 
of both it and their own goods. Sup- 

»ose, in the first place, that this trade, 

~ its direct purchases of them, and 
its effect on their prices, enables the 
agriculturists to expend four millions 
amidst the other divisions: in the 
second place, that by this they are 
enabled to employ in these divisions 
50,000 hands, who give them the abi- 
lity to expend L.400,000 more: in the 
third place, that this trade employs 
the same number of hands in the 
other divisions, who enable the agri- 
culturists to expend L.400,000 far- 
ther: and, in the fourth place, that 
from the action and re-action of this 
additional expenditure of L.800,000, 
the agriculturists are enabled to ex- 
pend a farther sum of L.50,000. In 
this case the Silk Trade enables the 
agriculturists to expend L.4,850,000 
amidst the other divisions. 

This trade employs a number of 
hands in every division, and each di- 
vision supplies the whole of them 
with the goods it produces. The 
cotton and shoe trades supply, not 
only the silk manufacturers, but the 
agriculturists, woollen and linen ma- 
nufacturers, tailors, butchers, &c. &c. 
whom the Jatter employ, with cottons 
and shoes. The whale expenditure 
of the trade is made, in the first in- 
stance, amidst the manufacturing and 
trading divisions. Suppose that it is 
ten millions per annum; that it 
causes the agriculturists to expend 
about five millions; and that, by its 
direct and indirect operation, it em- 

loys, in the other divisions, 100,000 
ands, and causes them and their 
masters to expend five millions. In 
this case the Silk Trade causes an 
expenditure, amidst the other divi- 








Not, 
sions, of twenty millions. This, with 
a rate of ten per cent, will yield two 
millions of profit to the masters alone 
in these divisions. The workmen 
consume many silks; but, allowing 
that the masters consume them to 
the value of five millions, and that 
British silks are twenty per cent 
dearer than foreign ones, they gain 
a million by buying at the dearest 
market. If buying thus will enable 
every master, on the average, to sell 
one hundred pounds’ worth more of 
his own goods than he otherwise 
could dispose of, it will be a source 
of profit to him. 

I will now look at the important 
manufacturing divisions which ex- 
port. Speaking generally, they ought 
to buy the raw produce they use at 
the cheapest market; but this must 
be regulated by circumstances. The 
wool question is in reality this :— 
Does the community gain more from 
the profit of the manufacturers, than 
it loses by the loss of the agricultu- 
rists, arising from the import of fo- 
reign wool? So far as concerns the 
home trade, the manufacturers would 
profit from buying dear British, in- 
stead of cheap foreign wool. On 
this point there is no dispute, because 
it has always been the policy of this 
country to enable the exporting ma- 
nufacturers to go to the cheapest 
market for their produce. There is 
this radical difference between raw 
produce and manufactured goods— 
the former is used in trade: the ex- 
porting manufacturers who use it 
are bound abroad to sell their goods 
at certain prices, and therefore if 
they have to buy it at the dearest 
market, their trading profits and sales 
are reduced; but the latter are not 
used in trade, they are only bought 
for family consumption; therefore 
the buying them at the dearest mar- 
ket does not injure trading profits, it 
only adds a trifle to the expenses of 
living. The Economists, in their 
pretended science, naturally enough 
overlook this radical difference alto- 
gether. 

These divisions are, in regard to 
the buying of dear British manufac- 
tured goods, circumstanced like those 
which do not export. Through the 
buying of dear silks, the cotton trade 
supplies, not only the silk manufac- 
turers, but the agriculturists and 
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members of all other divisions whom 
they call into employment, with cot- 
tons. 

With respect tothe working classes, 
their income must necessarily be 
governed by the price of labour and 
the extent of employment. Ifa trade 
which produces a comparatively dear 
commodity set to work a great num- 
ber of idle people, this not only in- 
creases the extent of employment, 
but causes wages generally to be 
higher. If the Silk Trade expend 
eight millions in wages, cause the 
other divisions to expend six mil- 
lions more, and make wages gene- 
rally somewhat higher, the working 
classes draw from its existence many 
millions annually which are nearly 
all clear gain to them. 

Let us now look at the grand 
point—the buying of corn at the 
cheapest market. I have, hereto- 
fore, in a great measure disposed of 
it, but I will here enquire what fruits 
it would yield to the buyers. 

That the sum which the agricul- 
tural division expends amidst the 
other divisions, must be governed by 
the prices it can obtain for its pro- 
duce, and the quantity it can sell, is 
a matter which needs no proof. The 
landlord can only buy manufactures 
and merchandise according to his 
rent, and the farmer according to his 
profits; as it is with the individual, 
so it must be with the body. 

If the buyers were enabled to go 
to the cheapest market for corn, 
prices would be for some time re- 
duced one-third ; the reduction 
would fall principally on the means 
of the agricultural division for buy- 
ing manufactures and merchandise, 
and it would, in all probability, re- 
duce them two-thirds. On a very 
large part of the land of this coun- 
try, rent, farmers’ profit, and wages, 
would be almost wholly destroyed ; 
and they would sustain gigantic di- 
minution on the remainder. 

Production would be prodigiously 
reduced, but consumption would be 
similarly reduced amidst the agri- 
culturists, and the produce thus ta- 
ken from them would be brought 
into the market for the other divi- 
sions. The working part of the agri- 
cultural population, as in all cheap 
corn countries, would feed on pota- 
toes, and their cattle would be half 
starved, iu arder that the greatest 
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possible quantity of corn, &e. might 
be sold. This decrease of consump- 
tion would go far towards covering 
that of production, and, in conse- 
quence, the import could not be very 
large. 

I will allow extravagantly, and as- 
sume that five millions of quarters 
of corn might be annually bought of 
other nations. The price paid to fo- 
reigners for this corn would not be, 
on the average of all kinds, much 
more than a pound per quarter, or 
£5,000,000 for the whole. If pay- 
ment should even be made in manu- 
factures, the buying of the foreign 
corn would increase the export of 
them by the amount of £5,000,000. 

Let us suppose that the agricultu- 
ral division expends not more amidst 
the others than £100,000,000 yearly, 
and that its means would only be re- 
duced one-half; this would take 
from their expenditure £50,000,000. 
Granting that it would only take 
£30,000,000,the other divisionswould 
have their trade curtailed by this 
amount on the one hand, while it 
would only be increased by the 
amount of £5,000,000 on the other. 

This is not all; the agricultural di- 
vision consumes an enormous quan- 
tity of foreign produce, in the shape 
of sugar, wine, rum, indigo, cotton, 
timber, &c. &c., and this is bought 
for it by the other divisions with 
manufactured goods. Consumption 
here, and, of necessity, the export 
caused by it, would be mightily re- 
duced. Let us take the reduction 
at only £5,000,000, and then the 
trade of the other divisions would 
have £30,000,000 taken from it an- 
nually. My conviction is, that I am 
greatly below the truth, that the im- 
port of foreign corn would be very 

ittle raised, and that the exports of 
the country would be greatly redu- 
ced. 

Now, where would the manufac- 
turing and trading divisions find a 
counterpoise to this loss of trade ? 
The reply of the Economists is—they 
would export more, and they would 
have the amount of the reduction in 
the price of corn to buy other com- 
modities with. As to the increase 
of exports, it is not asserted that it 
would exceed in value the corn im- 
ported, therefore it is disposed of by 
what I have already stated. With 
regard to the. other part of the re- 
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ply, the Economists insist on cheap 
corn merely that labour may be 
equally cheap; and, on their own 
doctrines, the reduction in corn 
would be of small value if it should 
not reduce wages in proportion. 
The Huskisson school clamours for 
cheap corn, that the manufacturers 
may be enabled, by reduced prices, 
to compete with foreigners. That the 
fall in agricultural produce would 
throw much labour out of employ- 
ment in agriculture, is confessed by 
the Economists ; that it would dimi- 
nish prodigiously the consumption 
of manufactures and merchandise 
amidst the agriculturists, is a matter 
which no one will deny ; that a small 
excess is sufficient to cause a great 
reduction in manufacturing eon 
and prices, is above question; that 
there would be such an excess as 
would cause a fall in wages and pro- 
fits, greater in proportion than that 
in corn, is proved by all experience ; 
and that the manufacturing and tra- 
ding divisions would have much less 
money, instead of more, to buy other 
commodities with, is established, not 
only by every thing in fact and rea- 
son, but by the doctrines of the Eco- 
nomists themselves. 

The question, then, is one touch- 
ing the extent of trade, or, in other 
words, employment for capital and 
labour. No matter how dear com- 
modities may be, the labourer’s com- 
mand over them will be the greatest, 
when there is the most employment 
for labour ; and the rate of profit will 
be the highest, when there is the most 
employment for capital. The com- 
munity, as well as the individual, 
will prosper the most when such 
employment is the most abundant. 
Of course, if a country, by buying 
at the cheapest market, materially 
reduce its employment for capital 
and labour, it must greatly reduce 
profits and wages in both rate and 
aggregate amount, and thereby im- 
poverish itself, and make all com- 
modities much dearer in reality to 
its population. It ought, therefore, 
to buy, not where it can buy the 
cheapest, but where its buying will 
add the most to such employment. 

I will now point out the onLY cases 
in which Free Trade could benefit 
England. 

If she can permanently buy any 
commodity cheaper of a foreign na- 
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tion, than at home, without reducing 
her employment for capital and la- 
bour, she ought to do so. Of course, 
she ought to sell as many goods to 
the foreign nation as will employ the 
capital and labour which the pro- 
duction of the commodity at home 
would employ. For example, sup- 
pose that she can buy silks of France 
ata cheaper rate than she can manu- 
facture them at; and that she can 
sell woollens to France at a cheaper 
rate than the latter can manufacture 
them at. In this case, it will be be- 
neficial for her to abandon the manu- 
facture of silks, and buy them whol- 
ly of France, provided, 1. That the 
latter will abandon the manufacture 
of woollens, and buy them wholly of 
her : 2. That the manufacturing of the 
woollens required by France will em- 
ploy as much capital and labour as 
the silk manufacture would do if con- 
tinued: 3. That it is impossible for 
England ever to produce silks at as 
cheap a rate as France: and, 4. That 
intercourse between the two nations 
is never interrupted. 

The benefit here will arise thus: 
England will in reality only exchange 
one manufacture for another: she 
will be able to buy silks cheaper, and 
still retain the same employment for 
capital and labour ; therefore the re- 
duction in the price of silks will be 
clear gain to her. 

But if she abandon the manufac- 
ture of silks to buy of France, and 
the latter will not buy her woollens, 
she loses a manufacture, and a vast 
portion of employment for capital 
and labour. Assuming that her silk 
trade produces annually to the value 
of twelve or sixteen millions, she 
strikes this amount from the value of 
her aggregate production. She takes 
twice as much from the part of her 
population turned out of the silk trade 
as she can gain by buying cheap 
French silks: by reducing trade, and 
causing a great excess of capital and 
labour, she takes much more than 
the whole value of the silks from the 
rest of her population. 

And if, on her abandoning the silk 
manufacture, France will surrender 
to her in return what will only em- 
ploy a part of the capital and labour 
driven from it, she must lose greatly. 
Suppose that the manufacture em- 
ploys £12,000,000 of capital, and 
500,000 souls; and that, on its being 
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resigned, France will buy as many 
woollens, cottons, &c. as will em- 
ploy 1L.6,000,000 of capital, and 
250,000 souls. In this case nearly an 
equal amount of capital and labour 
will be rendered constantly idle, even 
though the saving in the cost of 
silks be expended in British produc- 
tions. Her loss, therefore, must be 
exceedingly large. In making an ex- 
change of this kind, her loss must be 
proportioned to her sacrifice of em- 
jloyment for capital and labour. 

If there be a fair probability that 
England will in process of time ma- 
nufacture silks, or other articles, at 
as cheap a rate as France, she ought 
not to abandon the manufacture, al- 
though France will give a full equi- 
valent. When she can equal the lat- 
ter in cheapness, she will enjoy all 
the benefit which an exchange could 
yield; and in addition, the benefit 
will be secured to her for ever, while 
with the exchange, it would be liable 
to be taken away; and she will gain 
a valuable additional article of ex- 
port, which the exchange could not 
give her. 
~ England would lose very greatly 
from such an exchange of manufac- 
tures, if the intercourse between her 
and France should be frequently 
interrupted. In case of war, silks 
would be raised to a higher price 
than she could produce them for, 
on the one hand, and she would 
lose nearly the whole of her sale of 
woollens to France on the other. If 
she should, at the commencement of 
every war, employ the capital and 
labour driven out of the woollen 
trade in the manufacture of silks, and 
at the close transfer them again to 
the woollen trade, the tremendous 
loss which every change of this kind 
would produce, would far outweigh 
all the profit she could draw from the 
buying of cheap silks in periods of 
peace. 

It must be remarked, that to make 
this exchange beneficial, it is essen- 
tial for the manufacture of silks in 
England, and of woollens in France, 
to be wholly abandoned. If this 
be done, silks will be cheapened, 
and there will be no reduction of 
profits and wages. But if the two 
countries merely agree to give free 
admission to silks and woollens, and 
it follow from this that English silks 
and French woollens are greatly re- 
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duced in price, while no material 
aw of either is exported, the 
ruit must be injury. Only a small 
portion of French silks may be im- 
— and the woollens sent to 
‘rance may employ the capital and 
labour which they may render idle ; 
there may be the same quantity of 
employment for capital and labour, 
but the part of the population em- 
ployed in the silk trade will lose al- 
most as much as the amount of the 
reduction in the price of silks ; some 
millions will be taken from its an- 
nual expenditure, and it will be con- 
stantly bound to bad profits and 
wages ; this must necessarily reduce 
both the extent of general trade, and 
general profits and wages. Of course, 
England will lose more from the 
exchange, on the one hand, than she 
will gain on the other. 

In all cases of Free Trade, it is 
thus as essential for profits and wages, 
as it is for the quantity of employ- 
ment for capital and labour, to be 
preserved from reduction. If the 
former be reduced, it must of itself 
reduce the latter. If Free Trade re- 
duce the profits of any considerable 
part of the community, it must, of 
necessity, reduce the extent of trade, 
and rate of profits and wages of the 
whole. 

This case differs altogether from 
that called for by the Economists 
touching corn. They advise that 
England shall abandon the produc- 
tion of corn to a certain extent in 
favour of foreign nations, in order 
that the latter may buy more of her 
manufactures. If she do this, she 
must not only drive a vast portion of 
capital and labour out of employ- 
ment in agriculture, but bind profits 
and wages in it to the lowest point. 
The Economists do not call for an 
equal surrender of employment, they 
merely promise that she shall give 
manufactures in payment for the corn 
she may buy abroad. Now, agricul- 
ture yields in proportion infinitely 
more employment for capital and la- 
bour, than manufactures ; the same 
quantity of capital and labour will 
perhaps produce, in respect of value, 
eight times more of such manufac- 
tures as are exported, than it would 
do of agricultural produce. The in- 
ferior land would be put out of cul- 
tivation; each acre of it employs, 
perhaps, four pounds of tenant’s ca- 
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pital, and does not send’ to market 
much more ‘thati a ‘quarter ‘of ‘corn 
annually. } Suppose that production 
should be reduvéd five million quar- 
ters, and that practically five million 
acres of such land should be put out 
of tillage. This would drive twenty 
millions of tenant’s capital alone, and 
probably half a million of souls, from 
employment. The land, as sheep 
pasture, would not employ more than 
a tenth of the capital and labour it 
now does. On the other hand, if all 
the corn bought of foreigners should 
be paid for with manufactures, a mil- 
lion or two of capital, and less than 
one hundred thousand souls, would 
be able to fabricate them. But only 
a small part of the corn would be so 
paid for. In consequence, nearly 
all the capital and labour driven from 
agriculture, would be rendered per- 
manently idle ; those at present em- 
ployed in manufactures, could pro- 
duce all the additional manufactures 
required. About half the popula- 
tion would, therefore, sustain a ruin- 
ous reduction of profits and wages, 
and a vast portion of capital and la- 
bour would be wholly deprived of 
employment; this would, of neces- 
sity, have a destructive effect on the 
trade, profits, and wages of the re- 
mainder. The reduction in the prices 
of agricultural produce would have 
no countervailing effect worthy of 
notice in comparison. 

As asecond case—If England could 
not commence a new manufacture 
without having foreign markets so 
far closed against herin consequence, 
as to exclude goods which would 
constantly employ more capital and 
labour than the new manufacture 
could do, she ought not to commence 
the latter. 

As a third case—If England could 
always buy sugar and timber cheaper 
of foreign nations than of her own 
colonies, and the foreign nations 
would employ her ships, buy her 

oods in both kind and quantity,— 
in a word, employ her capital and la- 
bour, as far as her colonies would 
do, she might, looking atone at pe- 
cuniary benefit, profit by Free Trade. 
To enable her to do so, it’ would, 


however, be essential,—1. That her’ 
trade with the foreign nations should ‘ 


be as secure and as free from inter- 
ruptions by war or other causes, as 
it would be if continued with her 
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eodlonies': 2) Fhat' the abandonment 
of her colonies should not be Gon. 
verted by other powers ito thie theahs 
Of injuring her trate} ‘and, 3: That hér 
buymy’ of the foreign nations ‘shoild 
not, by giving theni wealth’ arid ¢dn- 
nexions, ‘nidke them ‘het tivals' ‘aiid 
opponents ih’ general ‘trade. ‘This 
case affects fiational pewer, to whith 
trade ought ever to be, for its own 
good, subservient. 

These, and similar ones, form 'the 
only cases in Which Free Trade could 
benefit England, and they evidently 
are not within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

With regard to the first, if England 
and France should agree that the for- 
mer would give free admission ‘to 
French silks, and the latter to Eng- 
lish woollens, no security could be 
obtained that the woollens sent’ to 
France would employ the capital and 
labour which might be driven out of 
the silk trade. To make the agree- 
ment beneficial, the silk manufacture 
in the one country, and the woollen 
one in the other, ought to be wholly 
given up; but this would not be the 
case. Both would be carried on to 
a considerable extent. On the one 
hand, England would export ati ad- 
ditional quantity of woollens of no 
great magnitude; and, on the other, 
she would have the whole silk trade 
bound to constant depression and 
suffering by the unequal competition. 
Much more capital and labour would 
be driven from the silk trade than 
would be required for fabricating the 
woollens ; and the loss arising from 
this, with the distress of the trade, 
would outweigh the gain which the 
community might draw from ‘the 
cheapness of silks. Then France 
might soon equal England in wool- 
lens, and in such case the capital and 
labour expelled from the silk trade 
would be rendered wholly idle. But 
the frequent interruption of: inter- 
course caused by war would alone 
make the agreement a source’ of 
heavy loss, 

Of the second case,’ I need not 
speak. 
With ‘regard tothe third, the sugar 
colonies of England buy of lier near- 


‘ly ‘all they ‘eonsume. Fo a'very great 


extent, the proprietors'and mortga- 


' gees of the ‘estates ive ‘and’ spend 


their income imher § and the fortunes 
which ave” acquired in then’ dre 
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brought to her for investment and 
expenditure. She, in truth, receives 
all the profits they yield. If she 
should abandon them, and buy sugar 
of foreign producers, the latter would 
buy a large part of the goods they 
consume, in foreign markets. The 
sugar would be produced with fo- 
reign capital, and she would lose the 
vast means of investment which she 
possesses in her colonies. The pro- 
ducers would live and expend their 
money abroad; their profits would 
not come to England ; their supplies 
and the sugar would be partly car- 
ried by foreign ships. In all proba- 
bility, three-fourths of the labour and 
capital which the colonies employ in 
her would be rendered idle; and in 
addition, she would lose some mil- 
lions of capital and income which 
they annually yield her. As a coun- 
terpoise to this, the gain extracted 
from the reduction in the price of 
sugar would be below notice. 
England gives, or can give, to her 
colonies all kinds of manufactured 
goods in exchange for their timber ; 
and both the goods and timber are 
carried by her ships. But if she 
should abandon them, and buy tim- 
ber of foreign nations, the latter 
would buy little more of her goods 
than they do; and foreign ships 
would monopolize nearly all the car- 
rying. The loss of employment for 
capital and labour here would cause 
the community to lose far more than 


_ the reduction in the price of timber 


would cover. 

England can compel her colonies 
to trade with each other, and with 
herself; and then she can compel 
them to expend the wealth which 
they thus acquire in her productions ; 
the profits which she gives them by 
buying their commodities at compa- 
rative high prices, she can compel 
them to expend in her market. In 
this manner, she gains an enormous 
portion of employment for her capi- 
tal and labour, which would be near- 
ly all lost, should she abandon them 
to buy of foreign nations. 

If trade should be made wholly 
free, a gigantic mass of capital and 
labour would be driven from em- 
ployment in agriculture ; another 
gigantic mass would share the same 
fate in the shipping interest, and the 
silk, linen, and many other trades. 
Could all this find other employ- 
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ment? The Economists argue, that 
every nation can produce some com- 
modities at a cheaper rate than other 
nations, and that it ought to confine 
itself to their production. Ina prac- 
tical point of view, this is in a great 
measure devoid of truth. Most na- 
tions can raise agricultural produce 
on about equal terms, in respect of 
natural advantages; and with Free 
Trade, all would raise it as far as 
practicable. If tropical productions 
cannot be raised in some countries, 
they can be in divers others on near- 
ly the same terms. In respect of 
cotton, woollen, and other manufac- 
tures, the free export of capital, ma- 
chinery, skill, and fuel, would go fa 
towards placing many nations on an 
equality in them. The advantage 
which one might possess in fuel, &c. 
would be counterpoised in another 
by cheap labour and materials. No 
one can doubt, that our manufacturers 
would be tempted to emigrate to all 
parts of Europe, as well as America, 
and that they would soon enable 
other nations to rival England in 
cheapness. 

Not only would an enormous mass 
of capital and labour be driven from 
agriculture and the trades I have 
named, but the profits and wages of 
the remainder left in them would be 
constantly confined to the lowest 
points by foreign competition. The 
colonial trade would be almost wholly 
destroyed. The cotton, woollen, and 
similar trades would thus lose an im- 
mense portion of their sales to the 
population at home and in the colo- 
nies; and it is extremely doubtful 
that their sales to foreign nations 
would be sufficiently increased to ba- 
lance the loss. The nations which 
now manufacture cottons, &c. would 
reduce their prices and procure Eng- 
lish machinery, &c. to enable them to 
sustain the competition. The com- 
petition, both in this country and 
others, would keep population in the 
lowest stage of indigence ; it would 
be a constant struggle between na- 
tion and nation to produce excess at 
the lowest prices, or, in other words, 
to produce the greatest extreme of 
starvation and wretchedness. 

If the cotton and other exporting 
trades could gain an increase of fo- 
reign trade sufficient to cover the re- 
duction in their sales at home and in 
the Colonies, they could only employ 

3F 
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the capital and labour which they do 
at present; of course, the vast por- 
tion of both driven out of employ- 
ment, as I have stated, would be ren- 
dered permanently idle. But they 
could gain no such increase; on the 
contrary, my firm conviction is, that 
the export of machinery, &c. would 
soon take from them a large part of 
their present foreign trade. I con- 
scientiously believe that general Free 
Trade would be the utter ruin of the 
British empire. 

England thus would have a gigan- 
tic part of her capital and labour per- 
manently deprived of employment, 
and her population would be bound 
to the lowest profits and wages. She 
would have commodities nominally 
cheaper, but in reality they would be 
far dearer. Her loss would be in- 
calculable. 

If I grant what the Economists con- 
tend for, that every nation can, from 
natural advantages, produce some 
commodities cheaper than all other 
nations, it does not follow that its 
confining itself to their production, 
coupled with Free Trade, would be 
beneficial. Let us assume that Eng- 
land can produce cottons and iron 
cheaper than all other countries ; that 
she confines herself to their produc- 
tion, and abandons that of dear corn, 
silks, ships, &c.; and that every na- 
tion acts in a similar manner. Na- 
tional and individual wealth flow from 
good profits and wages, and extent 
of employment for capital and labour. 
The question then is, would England, 
in this case, have better profits and 
wages, and more of such employ- 
ment, than she has had under the re- 
strictive system ? My reply is—No! 
She might be wholly free from com- 

etition abroad, and still it would, at 

ome, combined with excessive pro- 
duction, keep profits and wages ge- 
nerally at the lowest figure. She 
would have far less employment for 
capital and labour. In every three 
or four years, she would have a fit 
of distress which would fill her with 
the miseries of famine, insurrection, 
and anarchy. Other nations would 
be similarly circumstanced. 

The doctrine of the Economists 
stands on this—to the population 
employed in the cotton and iron 
trades, prices and wages would not 
be reduced, while all the commodi- 
ties they consume would be cheap- 
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ened. It is erroneous. The increase 
in the consumption of cottons and 
iron could only keep pace with the 
increase of population, and it would 
be aslow one. Any other than a very 
low rate of profit would cause ex- 
cess, which would bring down prices, 
These articles are produced to a large 
extent by capital, and, in conse- 
quence, population would increase 
in England much more rapidly than 
employment; this would keep wages 
at the minimum. If the population 
of this or any other country should 
be principally dependent on manu- 
factures, produced, in a great degree, 
by machinery, it would be kept by 
excess in the extreme of indigence; 
profits and wages could not be other 
than excessively low. 

But sales to foreign nations have 
nothing to do with the question, be- 
cause the Economists insist that Eng- 
land ought to buy at the cheapest 
market, without any reference to 
such sales. They insist, that if 
France will exclude her goods, she 
ought still to buy cheap French silks 
and abandon her own manufacture; 
that if other countries will buy no- 
thing of her, she ought still to buy 
their cheap corn and other articles. 
In obedience to them, she is now act- 
ing on the system of buying cheap 
foreign commodities, to the grievous 
injury of her own producers, with- 
out asking the foreigner to take a 
single additional pennyworth of her 
goods. The question therefore is— 
how will such a system operate on 
her employment for capital and la- 
bour ? 

[ am here met by another of the gi- 
gantic fictions which the Economists 
invent to save their system from fall- 
ing to pieces. They maintain, that 
the labour and capital employed in 
producing the dear silks, corn, &c., 
would, if driven from such produc- 
tion, find more profitable employ- 
ment in producing cottons and other 
cheap articles. Whatare their proofs? 
They offer nothing worthy of the 
name. In pretending to teach a sci- 
ence, they leave this point—which is 
an essential one, and which ought to 
be established by the clearest demon- 
stration to entitle their declamations 
against dear production to the least 
notice—supported only by vague as- 
sertions. 

If the production of any dear ar- 
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ticlefor instance, that of silks—were 
abandoned, where would the capital 
and labour engaged in it find employ- 
ment? Oh, reply the Economists, 
they would be employed in produ- 
cing the articles to be given in ex- 
change for the foreign silks. Here is 
the preposterous assumption, that if 
England buy of France to the amount 
of ten millions, France must buy of 
her, of necessity, to the same amount. 
It practically asserts, that if France 
sell ten millions’ worth of silks to 
England, this alone will enable her to 
consume ten millions’ worth of Eng- 
lish goods. 

With regard to property, England 
could buy silks to this amount of 
France if the latter should wholly ex- 
clude her goods ; and, if she should 
pay for the silks with woollens, she 
would derive a very small part of her 
means for consuming the former from 
the sale of the latter ; she would draw 
these means chiefly from her home 
trade and her trade with other parts. 
Now, how far would the sale of ten 
millions’ worth of silks to England 
enable France to consume English 

oods ? 

The body of people engaged in the 
silk trade must practically receive, in 

ayment for its silks, the food, manu- 
actured goods, &c. which it consumes 
—the raw produce which it uses— 
the amount, in money, of the rent, 
taxes, &c. which it pays,—and the 
money which it converts into savings. 
These, or money in lieu of the goods, 
or goods which it can convert into 
money, it must obtain; or it must 
keep its silks. 

if half a million of people be em- 
ployed in France to manufacture 
silks for England, they must really be 
paid in this manner. England must 
send them the goods they consume, 
and the money they need; and, in so 
far as she cannot send them these, she 
must send them such other goods as 
they can sell. These people, with Free 
Trade, could not take English corn, 
animal food, shoes, and a variety of 
other articles in payment; they could 
not occupy English houses and ma- 
nufactories ; they could only take a 
few kinds of goods in payment ; and 
they could take no more of these than 
themselves and the hands they set to 
work in other trades could consume. 
They would require payment in mo- 
ney, in proportion as France should 
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exclude English goods.- It may be 
fairly assumed, that, with Free Trade, 
they would not be able to take one- 
fourth of the goods which the British 
manufacturers take; therefore, they 
would be paid principally with mo- 
ney. 
If France should abandon the ma- 
nufacture of cottons, and buy them 
of this country, to the amount of 
twenty millions annually, would this 
alone enable England to buy an addi- 
tional quantity to the same amount of 
French goods? No; it would be 
much the same touching the consump- 
tion of such goods here, if the addi- 
tional cottons were sent to other na- 
tions, as it would be if they were sent 
to France. England does not buy 
cotton of America, and wine of Por- 
tugal, and sugar of the West Indies, 
merely because they buy her goods; 
she buys these commodities because 
they are necessary for her consump- 
tion and trade with other parts, and, 
with her present laws,she would pur- 
chase them to a great extent if her 
sw were excluded from America, 

ortugal, and the West Indies. If she 
should sell these cottons to France, 
it would enlarge her purchases of 
some other countries greatly, but it 
would only enlarge them in a small 
degree touching France, because it 
would only increase, in a compara- 
tively small degree, her means of using 
French productions. 

In like manner, if England should 
buy silks annually of France, to the 
amount of ten millions, it would en- 
able the latter to buy much more ex- 
tensively of some other parts, but not 
of England. It would add compara- 
tively but little to her means of usin 
English productions ; therefore, wit 
Free Trade, she would buy almost as 
largely of such productions if she 
should not send the silks to England, 
as she would do if she should. I 
doubt whether this export of ten mil- 
lions to, would add two millions to 
her imports from, England. 

This question is of the highest im- 
portance in Political Economy. It 
relates not only to the comparative 
value of domestic and foreign trade, 
but to the comparative value of fo- 
reign trade, looking at other nations 
separately. No question could be 
named which is less understood, or 
respecting which more destructive 
errors prevail, As the home trade is 
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the most valuable, because it enables 
every division of the community to 
sell to the greatest extent, foreign 
trade is more or less valuable in pro- 
portion as it resembles jit in this re- 
spect. That foreign trade, which buys 
of all the divisions, not only gives em- 
ployment to all, but increases the 
means of each for employing the 
others, and it buys the most in aggre- 
te amount; but that which only 
uys of one division gives nothing to 
the others beyond enabling this one to 
deal more largely with them, and it 
buysin proportion the least in aggre- 
ate amount. Then, that foreign trade 
1s much more valuable which takes 
goods composed wholly or chiefly of 
British produce and labour, than that 
is which takes such as are composed 
principally of foreign produce and la- 
bour. 

If, then, France should supply this 
country wholly with silks, she could 
not take goods in payment so far 

erhaps as to one-fourth of their va- 
ue. How then would the case stand ? 
The other divisions, instead of being 
enabled to sell the commodities to the 
foreigners which they had previously 
sold to the British silk trade, would 
be, to a great extent, deprived of a 
market for them. Assuming, as I 
have done, that the British manufac- 
turers expend annually ten, and there- 
by cause an expenditure of twenty 
millions amidst the other divisions, 
this would be replaced by an expen- 
diture direct and indirect, on the part 
of the foreigners,of perhaps one fourth 
of the sum, or five millions. It may 
be said, the British manufacturers 
would still need food and clothing ;— 
granted: but they would form a re- 
dundant and idle population ; their 
means of earning both would be ta- 
ken away; therefore they would have 
tobe, toagreat extent, fed and clothed 
gratuitously, and they would cause 
such a glut of capital and labour as 
would take more than the amount of 
their present purchasesfrom the sales 
of the other itden, I may safely 
say, the latter would have the whole 
twenty millions taken from their sales. 

Every division would have its trade 
more or less reduced; consequently, 
the cheap foreign silks would take em- 
ployment from capital and labour in 
all the other divisions, instead of pro- 
viding it in them for the capital and 
labour expelled from the silk trade. 
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In so far as this should fall on, the 
agriculturists, some. other divisions, 
and the working classes, it would be 
dead loss. , If we take the, British 
population at fifteen millions, and as- 
sume, that the effect on profits and 
wages would take a pound per an- 
num on the average from the mcome 
of each individual, the loss to the 
whole would be fifteen millions. Al- 
lowing three millions for the differ- 
ence in the price of silks, this popu- 
lation would lose twelve millions by 
buying the cheap foreign silks, instead 
of the dear British ones. 

This would be the case with Free 
Trade abroad. France might buy 
largely of British manufactures, but 
she would derive the power to do so 
in only a small degree from her sale 
of silks to England ; and I am mere- 
ly speaking of the portion of such 
power which this sale would give 
her. But France excludes most kinds 
of British goods, and her sales of silks 
to England could only enlarge, in a 
trifling degree, her consumption of 
the few kinds she will admit. Her 
increased sales of silks, gloves, &c., 
to England, in late years, have not 
increased her purchases of English 
goods. sa 

This applies to other commodities 
bought of foreign nations. If Nor- 
way sell additional timber to the va- 
lue of a million to England, this alone 
will not enable her to consume an 
additional quantity of English goods 
of the same value. If foreign nations 
should sell corn to the value of five 
millions, this would not enable them 
to expend the sum in British prodis. 
tions; they would require the chief 

art of it for other purposes. If Eng- 
od should sell to Russia cottons 
and woollens amounting to five mil- 
lions, this would not in all probabi- 
lity enable her to expend another 
million in Russian goods. 

Thus, if England buy cheap goods 
abroad instead of producing dear 
ones at home, her purchases, looked 
at separately, will only enable the na- 
tions she buys of to buy to a compa- 
ratively trifling extent of her, This 
is not the worst; they will diminish 
her other foreign trade, and increase 
that of such nations. If she buy all 
her silks of France, she must cease 
to import the raw silk and dyes used 
by her own manufacturers ; and, she 
must no longer employ her colonial 
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roducers of these articles. Her loss 
of émploynient for capital and labour 
must reduce /her general consump- 
tion. All this must’reduce her gene- 
fal exports, and the trade thus lost 
to her must be in a great measure 
transferred to France. 

If England buy foreign corn to the 
yalue of five millions annually, this 
will not probably enable her to sell, 
to the nations she buys it of, addi- 
tional goods to the value of one mil- 
lion. The loss of consumption cau- 
sed by it amidst her agriculturists 
alone will perhaps strike five millions 
from her exports. 

If England buy all her silks of 
France, without increasing her sales 
to the latter, her general exports will 
be reduced by it ; she will no longer 
send goods abroad in payment for 
raw silk, &c. In this case, the buy- 
ing abroad will manifestly provide 
no employment in either the foreign 
or the home trade for the capital and 
jabour driven from the silk manu- 
facture. If, in addition, she should 
buy all her wrought cottons and iron 
abroad, without exporting more 

oods of other kinds than she does, 
it is evident, that not only all the 
capital and labour employed in the 
silk, cotton, and iron trades, but much 
more in other trades, would be ren- 
dered permanently idle. 

It is from all this abundantly cer- 
tain, 1. That if England buy silks or 
any other commodity of another na- 
tion, she does not by so doing enable 
the other nation to buy her goods to 
an equal amount; on the contrary, 
she only gives it the power to buy 
of her to a trifling extent in propor- 
tion. 2. That if she buy of other 
nations, instead of producing at 
home, and do not in consequence 
sell as many goods to them as will 
employ all the capital and labour 
which production at home would do, 
she must lose from it greatly in re- 
gard to employment for capital and 
labour. And 3. That if she buy of 
other nations, instead of producing 
at home, and do not in consequence 
sell more to them than she otherwise 
would do, she must lose by it, not 
only all the employment for capital 
and labour which the production of 
the commodities at home would give 
her, but much more. I may add, 
that the production of dear commo- 
diti¢s cannot, in the nature of things, 





prevent her from having a sufficiency 
of capital and labour for the produc- 
tion of cheap ones. 

The assertion of tlie Economists is, 
of course, of no value, that if capital 
and labour be not ¢employed in pro- 
ducing the dear articles, they will be 
more profitably employed in produ- 
cing the cheap ones, when it is thus 
demonstrable, that if England aban- 
don production to buy abroad, this 
will not of itself enable the nations 
she may buy of to purchase her 
goods to an equal extent. I am now 
encountered by another of their gi- 

antic fictions. They maintain that 
‘ngland must of necessity pay for 
every thing she buys abroad with 
goods ; and that, if some nations 
will only take money in payment, 
she buys the money with goods of 
others, therefore, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they take money or 
goods, as she still pays them indi- 
rectly with the latter. 

The Economists are compelled to 
confess that it may be necessary to 
pay some nations principally with 
money, because this is proved by 
official documents. Such documents 
prove further, that the sales of Eng- 
Jand to other countries are not re- 
gulated by her purchases of them— 
that in her dealings with some her 
sales far exceed her purchases, and 
with others her purchases far exceed 
her sales. They prove farther, that 
some foreign parts have always a 
heavy balance of trade against them, 
from which they sustain grievous 
loss, and that it is possible for Eng- 
land to be placed in a similar state. 

The doctrine of the Economists 
really amounts to this. If England 
buy of any country, for instance, 
France, to the amount of five mil- 
lions, and have to give money in pay- 
ments, she will sell five millions’ 
worth of goods to other nations more 
than she would do if France would 
accept goods. It is evident, that 
if she sell no more to such nations 
than she would do if France would 
take goods, the latter is really paid 
with nothing but money; and that if 
she buy thus, by throwing her capi- 
tal and labour out of employment in 
some trades, it cannot provide them 
with it in others. If she abandon 
the silk trade, buy of France with 
money, and export né more goods 
to other parts, the capital and labour 
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driven from the trade must remain 
idle. The question, therefore, is, If 
she buy of one nation with money, 
will it necessarily increase to the 
same amount her sale of goods to 
other nations ? 

The men who compel me to put 
such a question, call themselves the 
teachers of a science ! 

The general balance of trade has 
long been much in favour of Eng- 
land, and in consequence she might 
with the same sales have bought 
much more of foreign nations than 
she has done, without having to ex- 
port gold in payment. If she have 
such a balance of five millions in her 
favour, she may buy silks for money 
of France to the amount, and pay 
- for them with the bills she holds on 
other countries. She need not ex- 
port any gold in payment, and if she 
do so, the balance will bring the gold 
from other parts. In this case, she 
will really buy the silks with money ; 
she will not export a shilling’s worth 
of _— in consequence of it, and it 
will provide no employment for the 
capital and labour 
silk trade. 

Let us now enquire what the fruits 
must be if she be compelled by buy- 
ing cheap goods abroad, to buy gold 
to give in payment. 

Gf whom does England buy gold ? 
She buys it of two totally different 
bodies : the one consists of the pro- 
ducers of it, who sell it for the goods 
they consume ; the other consists of 
the mere dealers in it, who do not 
buy goods with it for their consump- 
tion. Which body does she buy of 
when the export of it compels her to 
buy? Of the dealers invariably. 
When she so buys, it does not enable 
the producers to bring an ounce more 
of it to market, or to take an addi- 
tional shilling’s worth of her goods. 

And does she buy it of the dealers 
with goods? Never in reality. 

When the export causes a scar- 
city of it, she buys it in this manner: 
The Bank contracts its issues of notes 
for the express purpose of checking 
trade and bringing | weal prices : this 
necessarily produces stagnation, ge- 
neral loss, numberless failures, and 
inability to order goods from abroad ; 
these curtail the importation of goods, 
turn the balance of trade, and render 
it profitable to import gold. For 
every sovereign which England buys 
in this manner she gives at least 


riven out of her 
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three; every ten millions imported 
by her through such means causes 
her a loss of thirty. 

But does she not in such case buy 
the gold with goods? In reality no. 
She buys gold of other countries in- 
stead of their productions; and she 
is only enabled to do so by her own 
loss of trade, loss of property, and 
privations. As the gold is already 

roduced, her purchases of it set no 
abour to work abroad, but, on the 
contrary, by taking it instead of goods, 
they distress other countries, and 
thereby reduce the sales of her own 
productions. These purchases of 
gold reduce her sales of goods to 
foreign nations, reduce them might- 
ily in the home market, and cause 
them to be made generally at a heavy 
loss. 

This is the case at the best when 
she imports gold from necessity, but 
the import is made for her principally 
by capitalists who export no goods 
in payment for it. Suppose that there 
are six British and six foreign capi- 
talists who are connected, and whe 
hold collectively six millions of so- 
vereigns in England. They sell the 
gold for bank notes to those who wish 
to export it, and with the notes they 
buy foreign stock: a scarcity takes 
place, they sell the stock abroad for 
the sovereigns, and bring them back 
again. 

The Bank of England buys with 
its notes a million in French govern- 
ment securities ; it then sells the se- 
curities to the Bank of France for 

old, which it brings to this country; 
it sells here the gold for its notes, 
with which it again buys the same 
amount of foreign securities. 

In these two cases the import of 
gold causes no export of goods. 

Suppose that a house like Roths- 
child’s imports from its foreign 
branches three millions of sovereigns. 
It sells them to the Bank, and vests 
the amount in Government securi- 
ties. The balance of trade is turned 
in favour of this country, and fora 
few months, or a year, no gold can 
be exported. Then the export is re- 
newed, the house sells its securities, 
and re-buysand sends the gold abroad. 
It employs the amount there until 

old can be again imported, and then 
it buys the Jatter and brings it again 
to this country. In this case goods 
have nothing to do with the import. 

Inno circumstances does the forced 
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import of gold increase the export of 
goods ; on the contrary, it diminishes 
it 

If, therefore, England buy goods 
abroad for money, instead of produ- 
cing them at home, she will lose the 
employment for capital and labour 
which the production of them would 
yield. If she buy corn, silks, ships, 
&c., abroad for money which, should 
she produce them at home, would 
employ twenty millions of capital 
and two millions of souls, she will 
export less goods from it instead of 
more, and she will deprive herself 
of employment for this amount of 
capital and number of souls. 

This, of course, applies to the buy- 
ing of cheap goods of one foreign 
nation with money, instead of dear 
ones of another with goods. Let us 
suppose that England wants to buy 
wine annually to the amount of about 
a million, and that she can buy of 
France twenty per cent cheaper than 
of Portugal, but the former will only 
take money, while the latter will take 
manufactures in payment. Let us 
suppose farther, that a single mer- 
chant manages the whole business. 

If she buy of France, she practi- 
cally takes a million of sovereigns to 
the merchant, and he, after deduct- 
ing his profit, sends them to France, 
and receives in exchange the wines ; 
they are then expended by the pro- 
ducers of the wine on foreign mer- 
chandise, manufactures, &c. 

If she buy of Portugal, the same 
quantity of wine will require 1,200,000 
sovereigns ; she practically takes them 
to the merchant, and he, after de- 
ducting his profit, buys woollens, 
cottons, &c., with them; he does not 
send them abroad, but instead, he 
sends the manufactures, and receives 
in exchange the wine. We will as- 
sume that he only sends manufac- 
tures to the value of a million, and 
deduct the remainder of the sum for 
profit and expenses. 

Now, supposing that Portugal 
would not take the manufactures, if 
England would not take the wine, 
the case stands thus. England will 
sell yearly one million’s worth of 
manufactures more if she buy of 
Portugal, than she will do if she buy 
of France. On the one hand, then, 
there is a saving of £200,000, and on 
the other there is the profit on the 
manufactures. 
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What is this profit? In answering 
the question, we must look at the 
interests separately, which compose 
the community. Suppose that the 
manufactures comprehend £400,000 
in woollens, £400,000 in cottons, and 
£200,000 in hardware; and that the 
manufacturers gain on them a profit 
of ten per cent. The body of mas- 
ters will gain on them, in the wool- 
len trade £40,000, in the cotton trade 
the same sum, and in the hardware 
trade £20,000. They will consist in 
a considerable degree of labour, and 
to the body of the labouring classes 
this will be clear profit; this body, if 
they were not exported, would re- 
ceive in the aggregate so much less 
for its labour. They will consist in 
part of wool, provisions, &c., we will 
suppose, to the amount of £100,000 ; 
this sum will be nearly all clear pro- 
fit to the agriculturists, as a body, for 
the latter could not sell the wool, 
&c., if the manufactures were not 
sent. The outward freight will be 
clear profit to the shipowners. There 
will be considerable profit gained 
by the monied interest from the 
additional employment of capital, 
the importers of cotton, dyes, &c., 
the makers of machinery, trades- 
men, and most parts of the commu- 
nity. The revenue will be enlarged 
by enlarged consumption. A part of 
the manufactures will be fabricated 
from foreign produce, but this will 
be chiefly bought with British labour. 
Allowing on this point £100,000, the 
community will gain £900,000 by 
sending the manufactures to Portu- 
gal. This will be direct profit, and 
to it ought to be added the indirect 
profit producing by the extension of 
trade generally, which will flow from 
the export of the manufactures. 

Let it be observed, that I am not 
speaking in vague terms of the com- 
munity in the mass. If the woollen 
trade could not sell the four hun- 
dred thousand pounds worth of wool- 
lens, should it be unable to send 
them to Portugal, it is a truth wholly 
above question, that the profits and 
wages on them would be clear gain 
to the masters and workmen as a 
body. If the wool, provisions, &c. 
could only be sold through the ex- 
port of the manufactures, it is indis- 
putable that the money received for 
them would be nearly all clear gain 
to the landowners, farmers, and hus- 
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bandry labourers; asia body. ‘It is 
evident that the freight on:the manu- 
factures would be clear gain tothe 
shipowners and seamen as.a body, if 
the manufactures could only be ex- 
ported by being thus ‘sent to Portu- 
The profit: to the: body would 
profit, to. the individual, The 
more demand ‘there is: for woollens, 
the more trade and employmentthere 
are for the individual manufacturers 
and. workmen. An additional de- 
mand for corn gives better prices to 
the farmer and more work to his la- 
bourer. 

This applies still more forcibly to 
the trade with the Colonies, because 
their. means of buying of England 
depend. chiefly on their sales to her. 
They: could buy but little of her, 
should she transfer her trade to fo- 
reign nations, and she would sell to 
such nations infinitely less than she 
now sells to them. Suppose that 
she gives to them ten millions for 
goods, which she could buy of fo- 
reign nations for eight, and that they 
buy goods of her to the amount of 
ten millions ; but should she transfer 
her purchases to such nations, the 
latter and the Colonies would only 
buy of her to the amount of five. In 
this case, she would gain two millions 
on the one hand, and lose the sale of 
five millions’ worth of goods on the 
other: her loss would very far ex- 
ceed her gain. 

What is true touching the whole, 
is equally true touching the part ; in 
the home, foreign, and colonial trades, 
she must lose in proportion as she 
may buy with money instead of goods. 

The Economists, as I have stated, 
from Adam Smith downwards, have 
been led into their ruinous error by 
these assumptions: 1. That if Eng- 
land buy cheap goods abroad, instead 
of producing them at a dearer rate 
at home, the community will have 
the difference of price to expend on 
other things. In refutation of this, it 
is demgnstrable, that, if she buy fo- 
reign corn, silks, &e. the agricultu- 
rists, silk-manufacturers, &c.—that is 
above half the community—must 
have incalculably less money to ex- 
pend in general commodities than 
they have had under the restrictive 
system, and that this must of neces- 
sity reduce trade, prices, and wages, 
and cause the rest of the community 
to have incalculably less, 2. That if 
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she’ buy goods ‘abroad, instead ‘of 
producing them at home, she must 
of necessity pay for them solely with 

oods; therefore it cannot’ réduce 
Ge empleyment for capital and la- 
bour. In refutation ‘of this, all ex- 
perience, as ‘well as the nature of 
things, demonstrates, that she can buy 
of other nations without paying them 
with goods—that she can buy more 
of France, Germany, Russia, or any 
other foreign part, than she does, to 
the amount of many millions annu- 
ally, without increasing her export 
of goods—that if she so buy, the 
amount of her purchases can go in- 
to the general balance of trade against 
her, and the balance can be from 
time to time adjusted by bills, or an 
export of gold—and that, if an ad- 
verse balance compel her to buy 
gold, this reduces, instead of increa- 
sing, her export of goods. It is de- 
monstrable, that if she buy of a fo- 
reign nation, it is physically impos- 
sible for her purchases to give to 
such nation the power to buy of her 
to an equal extent, or to more than 
a comparatively small one. And in 
refutation of the doctrine, that if ca- 
pital and labour be driven from one 
employment they can always find an- 
other, the history of every country 
in which the land is appropriated 
proves that it has always been op- 
pressed with the difficulty of pro- 
viding employment for its popula- 
tion. All such countries, with Free 
Trade, have had their mhabitants 
bound to the extreme of indigence 
by deficiency of employment and in- 
ability to obtain prices which would 
yield adequate profits and wages. 
The assumptions on which the Ece- 
nomists rest are thus wholly falla- 
cious. 

The grand essential then is, EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Comparative cheapness is a national 
scourge, inso faras it diminishes such 
employment. Putting out of sight 
the raw produce used by the export- 
ing manufacturers, which is not in- 
volved in the question, cheapness is 
a point of minor and comparatively 
trifling importance. The ecompare- 
tive dearness of silks, gloves, sugar, 
&c., affects the expenses of living 
only ; it does not reduce the rate of 

rofit in general trade. The Free 
lrade people argue that the dearness 
of a commodity reduces its consump- 
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tion; and. this,is equivalent to assert; 
ing that.it does net, injure the con- 
sumption of other commodities ; it 
therefore follows, that if silks: be dear, 
the community , consumes, less .of 
them ;, and; that..it consum¢s about 
the same quantity of other commo- 
dities when, they, are .s0,.as when 
they are cheap.. If, then, silks, gloves, 
sugar, &c., be dear, the. cotton, 
woollen, and other, manufacturers 
have as high a rate of profit and 
as much trade, and, the working 
classes have as high a rate of wages, 
and as much work, as they would 
have if these articles were somewhat 
cheaper from being bought abroad. 
The only difference is, they have a 
less command over these articles, 
while they have not a less one over 
others. 

But if the production of dear goods 
at home cause more capital and la- 
bour to be employed than otherwise 
could be, it causes profits and wages 
to be higher than they otherwise 
would be throughout the community. 
If it enable the farmer to obtain two 
shillings per quarter more for his corn, 
and a proportionately higher price 
for his live stock; and the labourer 
to obiain a shilling or two per week 
more, or a few weeks of employment 
more in the year; it gives them far 
more on the one hand, than it takes 
from them on the other. Such pro- 
duction has invariably this effect; it 
calls more capital and labour into 
employment, than it is possible for 
cheap buying of foreign countries to 
do ; and in consequence, it adds more 
to the income of every individual 
than will cover the addition which it 
makes to price. 

The present system of Free Trade 
stands, as I have stated, on the prin- 
ciple of buying at the cheapest mar- 
ket, without bestowing any regard on 
what is taken in payment; it admits 
the cheap commodities of foreign 
nations, without providing that they 
shall be paid for with goods. Eng- 
land now employs the ships and buys 
the corn, silks, &c. &c. of other coun- 
tries, when such countries, instead 
of buying more of her goods, buy 
less, in various instances, than they 
did before she adopted such ruinous 
conduct, In consequence she really 
buys these commodities with money ; 
their amount is thrown. into the ba- 
lance of trade against‘her, and she 
pays it with bills or the precious me- 


tals; if she did not buy them, her ex- 
ports. to. the countries she receives 
them from would be as:great as they 
are, and probably greater 

In so far. as, she, thus ‘employs fo- 
reign ships,and buys foreign commo- 
dities, she takes employment: from 
her own capital and labour, and gives 
it to those of other nations. Every 
foreign ship which she regularly em- 
ploys, prevents\a British one from 
being built. and employed, and of 
course prevents the commodities re- 
quisite tor the building,repairing,and 
provisioning of such British vessel 
from being made use of. The case 
is the same with other things. Should 
she buy all her silks abroad in this 
manner, she would deprive a quan- 
tity of her capital and labour, equal 
to that engaged in the Silk Trade, of 
employment. Shouldshe act sotouch- 
ing other articles, like effects would 
follow. 

England has therefore taken from 
her capital and labour an enormous 
portion of employment, and given it 
to those of foreigners; and she has 
thereby taken from the remainder all 
the employment which this portion 
yielded, and given it to these of fo- 
reigners likewise. The ruined ship- 
owner can no longer employ his ca- 
pital and English seamen, but instead, 
the foreign one employs his capital 
and foreign seamen: The former can 
no longer employ the English ship- 
builder, rope-maker, grazier, &c. &c. 
but instead the latter employs foreign 
ones. The starving silk-weavers can 
no longer consume English produce 
and manufactures, save through pa- 
rochial aid; but instead the foreign 
ones consume foreign produce and 
manufactures. So it is through- 
out. This is not the worst. She has 
produced, amidst a large part of her 
population, a constant destructive 
glut of capital and labour. By open- 
ing her market to all foreign commo- 
dities at a fixed price, she has redu- 
ced, in aruinous degree, the profits 
and wages of the principal portion of 
her inhabitants. Not only have the 
farmers, shipowners, silk manufac- 
turers, &c. lost a large part of their 
trade, but they can reap nothing save 
loss from the remainder. Not only 
have the husbandry labourers, silk- 
weavers, &c. lost a large part of their 
employment, but they cannot extract 
from what is left them a sufficiency 
of necessaries. If various trades can 
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prevent the foreigner from robbing 
them of their business, they can only 
do so by the sacrifice of necessary 
profits and wages. 

This tremendous loss of profits and 
wages in the trade which has not 
been surrendered to foreigners, has 
taken a further prodigious quantity 
of employment from capital and la- 
bour in every business. This has 
produced, in every business, a bale- 

ul glut of capital and labour; the 
same amount of capital can bring 
more goods to market,—the same 
quantity of labour is compelled to 
produce more, and this has made the 
lut much greater. It has inevitably 
ollowed, that profits and wages have 
fallen to the same ruinous point in 
every business. 

Now, where are we to find the 
gain to be placed against all this in 
the balance-sheet? Commodities 
have been much cheapened. Has, 
then, the population a greater com- 
mand over them for consumption ? 
No, it never before had so little com- 
mand over them; in reality, they 
never before were so dear to it; 
never before were the means of the 
capitalists and labourer for procu- 
ring luxuries and food so small, as 
they are at present. The profits of 
the employers—putting aside their 
capital—will scarcely procure them 
common necessaries, and the work- 
ing classes are practically enduring 
the miseries of famine. Commodi- 
ties have been cheapened, only by 
the destruction of the means of buy- 
ing them; silks have been cheapened 
by taking from the mass of the com- 
munity the means of wearing them ; 
corn has been cheapened by taking 
from the body of the labouring or- 
ders the means of eating bread. 

And is there the least evidence to 
prove that this system has increased 
the exports of England? No. Be- 
fore she adopted it, her exports were, 
in proportion, larger and more regu- 
Jar than they have been since: had 
they increased in proportion as they 
then did, they would have been, at 
this moment, greater than they are. 
She buys some commodities of fo- 
reign nations which she then refused; 
and by so doing, she reduces her 
means for buying other commodities 
of them. She employs the ships of 
such nations; and, in consequence, 
she buys of them less timber, hemp, 
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pitch, &e. She buys French silks; 
and, in consequence, she buys less 
French wine, brandy, &c. She buys 
foreign corn, and from this she buys 
less of general foreign goods. Then 
all this causes her to buy less of, and, 
therefore, to sell less to, her own co- 
lonies ; this operates to diminish still 
farther her purchases of foreign 
countries. It may be regarded as 
certain, that she now buys less of, 
and sells less to, these countries, 
than she would have done had she 
not changed her system. 

But there is the reduction of prices 
so necessary for enabling her manu- 
facturers to compete successfully 
with foreigners abroad. What is the 
exact worth of this plea ? Foreigners 
have reduced their prices as she has 
done, and when they have been un- 
able to do this, they have raised their 
protecting duties against her. Va- 
rious foreign markets are just as 
much closed against her manufae- 
tures as they were before she re- 
duced her prices; America, the Ne- 
therlands, and several German states 
have, in one way or another, raised 
their duties against her; and, upon 
the whole, her goods have less ac- 
cess to foreign markets now than 
they had before they were cheapened. 

I maintain, that the exports of Eng- 
land are much less than they would 
have been had she not changed her 
system. But if I grant, for the sake 
of argument, that the change has add- 
ed to them even five millions, what 
is the profit? Trade, like gold, may 
be bought too dear; therefore, what 
price has she paid for the increase ? 
Her profit is this—she has raised pro- 
digiously to herself the prices of fo- 
reign goods ; she has compelled her- 
self to give for the same quantity of 
such goods, perhaps ten or fifteen 
millions’ worth more of her own; 
she has constrained her capitalists 
and labourers to give infinitely more 
of their profits and labour for the 
same portion of foreign commodities. 
She has given as the price of the in- 
crease the profits of her capitalists, 
and the necessaries of her working 
classes—the prosperity, comfort, and 
peace of her whole population. In 
respect of pecuniary profit, she has 
been buying shillings at a sovereign 
each; for every million which she 
has thus added to her foreign trade, 
she has struck twenty millions from 
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her home and colonial trade. To 

in this increase, she has filled her- 
self with insolvency, want, wretch- 
edness, starvation, crime, convulsion 
—in a word, with all the elements of 
national barbarism, bankruptcy, and 
revolution ! 

What do the wise men of Free 
Trade oppose to all this ? The official 
accounts of imports and exports. The 
tonnage entries are of such an amount, 
ergo the shipping interest is in the 
highest prosperity. So much silk has 
been entered at the custom-house, 
ergo the silk trade is in the highest 
prosperity. The custom-house re- 
turns of imports and exports are so 
and so, ergo the whole population 
is in the highest prosperity. Profits 
and wages are, of course, out of the 
question; it matters not if the amount 
of the business indicated by the of- 
ficial papers will only yield one- 
fourth of the profit and wages it for- 
merly yielded; it is of no moment 
if the capitalist can only employ his 
money at a loss, and the labourer 
can obtain nothing for his labour. 
Place before these wise men, in Par- 
liament or out of it, the most conclu- 
sive proof that their measures have 
involved the shipping interest, the 
silk trade—the whole population in 
loss and misery ; and their reply is, 
“ Figures are against you—we can 
look only at the figures of the cus- 
tom-house—profits and wages have 
nothing to do with the matter, and 
your facts we cannot deign to no- 
tice.” 

What inexpiable wickedness can 
England have committed, that she is 
thus placed under the dominion of 
men so incomprehensibly destitute 
of common knowledge and under- 
standing ! 

The more extensively she applies 


this system of Free Trade, the more 
employment she must take from her 
capital and labour, and the more ter- 
rible must the consequences be to 
herself. She has only to extend it a 
little farther in regard to agricultu- 
ral produce, to deprive Ireland al- 
most wholly of a market, saying no- 
thing of the British agriculturists. 
What would flow from this ? She has 
only to apply it to sugar, timber, and 
salt fish, to involve her more valuable 
colonies in complete ruin. What 
would this produce ? 

I have already pointed out the only 
cases in which Pres Trade, in such 
articles as she and her colonies can 
produce in sufficient quantity, could 
benefit England ; and I have shewn, 
that they are not within the bounds 
of possibility. I will now state the 
only cases in which, speaking gene- 
rally, it is possible for Free Trade to 
benefit her. 

The first comprises the raw pro- 
duce used by her exporting manu- 
facturers. 

The second comprises such com- 
modities as she and her colonies can- 
not produce. 

The third comprises such commo- 
dities as she and her colonies cannot 
produce in sufficient quantity ; in 
this case, her home and colonial pro- 
ducers ought to be sufficiently pro- 
tected. 

The commodities comprehended 
in these cases, are not involved in the 
controversy. The old restrictive sys- 
tem of England cherished Free Trade 
in them as far as practicable. All 
which the wool producers at present 
claim is, that protection in duty which 
is given to the rest of the communi- 
ty. The Free Trade which the Eco- 
nomists* advocate and their oppo- 
nents condemn, relates only to the 





* As ludicrous an argument as I ever met with has recently been given to the 





world by one of the Free Trade visionaries, viz. That England ought to be incited 
by the example of ancient Carthage and Tyre, to persevere in her new system. What 
were they ? Mere commercial cities which traded and carried between nation and 
nation. In so far as they produced commodities, they had no competitors ; their 
wealth was acquired by practical monopoly and prohibition ; as soon as they were assail- 
ed by competitors, that is, when they were exposed to Free Trade, they fell into irre- 
trievable ruin. Holland formerly resembled them in a great measure ; she was the 
merchant and carrier between other nations, and when they rivalled her she sunk. 
Does the British empire resemble them? No. It has comparatively no trading and 
carrying between one foreign nation and another, and it is almost wholly dependent 
on production. It may find in them an awful beacon, but not an example. I men- 
tion this as a proof of the consummate ignorance of the braggarts who declaim so fu- 
riously in favour of what they call Free Trade, 
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commodities which England and her 
colonies can produce in sufficient quan- 
tity. Of course, it can give no free- 
dom to her trade, beyond enabling 
one interest to ruin another, to the 
grievous injury, of all ; it enables the 
merchants td ruin the agriculturists 
and shipowners, and the mercers to 
ruin the silk manufacturers; and such 
is all the freedom her trade can gain 
from it., In reality, it frees the trade 
of foreign nations from restrictions 
and _ prohibitions, and places them on 
the trade of England. 

Free Trade in such commodities 
only as are comprised in the fore- 
going cases, was the Free Trade 
of Mr Pitt, as well as of the old sys- 
tem of this country. That great 
statesman. defended his commercial 
treaty, with France, on the ground 
that it would greatly enlarge the sales 
and the employment for capital and 
labour of England on the one hand, 
without materially reducing them on 
the other. He said of the two coun- 
tries—“ Having each its own and dis- 
tinet staples—having each that which 
the other wanted, and not clashing in 
the great and leading lines of their 
respective riches, they were like two 

eat traders in different branches ; 
Shey might enter into a traffic which 
would prove mutually beneficial to 
them.” This extract contains the 
and principle on which intercourse 
etween nation and nation must be 
founded, to be beneficial. 


Political Economy. No. IIT. 
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Such was the opinion of Mr Pitt. 
He could not eoneeive that a trade 
between two countries could yield 
advantage, which should enable each 
to supply the other with what it did 
not went, and cause them to clash in 
the great and leading lines of their.re- 
spective riches. If he could rise from 
his grave, what would he say of the 
present system ? What would he say 
when he saw foreign nations suffer. 
ed to supply England with every thing 
she did not want—when he saw them 
suffered to clash with and distress 
that great source of wealth, agricul- 
ture,—that great source of wealth and 
protection, shipping,—that important 
source of wealth, the silk manufac- 
ture,—in a word, all her sources of 
riches ? What would he say when he 
saw foreign nations suffered to do aj] 
this, WITHOUT GIVING UP ANY THING 
IN THE WAY OF EQUIVALENT ? 

I have said sufficient to prove that 
the Free Trade doctrines of the Eco- 
nomists are wholly false in the ab- 
stract, that they are as false in regard 
to national wealth, as in regard to 
other matters, and that nothing can 
be more erroneous than the asser- 
tion, as a general principle, Trade 
ought to be free. My concluding 
observations must be given in an- 
other article. 

I have the honour to be, &e. &e. 

ONE oF THE OLD Scuoot. 

Lonpon, Sept. 30, 1829. 





TRANSLATION OF DELTA’S SONNET “ ON VISITING ABBOTSFORD.” 
( Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1829.) 


A SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


VISITANDO ABBOTSFORD. 


SONETTO. 


Placida calma sul pineto ombroso 
Scendea col raggio del cadente giorno, 
Ed io calcava il sacro suol, pensoso 
E reverente, alle tue soglie intorno. 


Ecco, io dicea, le torri, ecco il soggiorno 
Dell’ ingegno divin, che glorioso 
Fe’ il secol nostro collo stile adorno, 


Che non teme del tempo il dente esoso. 


Oh come, quando l’infinita schiera 


Degli or viventi giacera sotterra, 


E TU pur visto avrai l’ultima sera, 


Deyoti qui dal pit Jontan confine 
I peregrin verranno della terra, 
D’este torri a baciar l’alte ruine ! 
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A SINGULAR LETTER FROM SOUTHERN AFRICA, . 


Communicated by Mr Hogg, the Ettrich Shepherd. +9 


My DEAR FRrienp, 

Ix my last I related to you all the 
circumstances of our settlement here, 
and the prospect that we haa of a 
peaceful and pleasant habitation. In 
truth, it is a fine country, and inha- 
bited by a fine race of people, for the 
Kousies, as far as I have seen of them, 
are a simple and ingenuous race, and 
Captain Yoinetone having ensured 
the friendship and protection of their 
chief, we lived in the most perfect 
harmony with them, trafficking with 
them for oxen, for which we gave 
them iron and copper in exchange, 
the former being held in high esti- 
mation by them. But alas! siv, such 
a fate has befallen to me since I wrote 
you last, as Iam sure never fell to 
the lot of ahuman being. And Iam 
now going to relate to you one of 
those stories which, were it to occur 
in a romance, would be reckoned 
quite out of nature, and beyond all 
bounds of probability, so true is it, 
that there are many things in heaven 
and earth that are not dreamed of in 
our philosophy. 

You knew my Agnes from her 
childhood—you were at our wedding 
at Beattock, and cannot but remem- 
ber what an amiable and lovely girl 
she then was. I thought so, and so 
did you, at least you said you never 
had as bonny a bride on your knee. 
But you will hardly believe that her 
beauty was then nothing in compari- 
son with what it became afterwards ; 
and when she was going about our 
new settlement with our little boy in 
her arms, I have often fancied that I 
never saw as lovely a human being. 

Be that as it may, the chief Karoo 
came to me one day with his inter- 
preter, whom he caused to make a 
long palaver about his power, and do- 
minion, and virtues, and his great de- 
sire to do much good. The language 
of this fellow being a mixture of 
Kaffre, High Dutch, and English, was 
peculiarly ludicrous, and most of all 
so when he concluded with express- 
ing his lord’s desire to have my wife 
to be his own, and to give me in ex- 
change for her four oxen, the best 
that I could choose from his herd ! 


As he made igh a sey in ‘pre- 
sence of my wife, she was 80 much 
tickled with the absurdity of'the pro- 
posed barter, and the manner in which 
it was expressed, that she laughed 
immoderately. Karoo, thinking’ she 
was delighted with it, eyed her with 
a look that surpasses ull descripeldn, 
and then caused his mterpreter make 
another palaver to her concerning all 
the good things she was to enjoy, one 
of which was, that she was. to ride 
upon an ox whose horns were tipped 
with gold. I thanked the great Karoo 
for his kind intentions, but declared 
my incapability to part with my wife, 
for that we were one flesh and blood, 
and nothing could separate us but 
death. He could comprehend no such 
tie as this. Al] men sold their wives 
and daughters as they listed, I was 
told,—for that the women were the 
sole property of the men. He had 
bought many women from the Tam- 
bookies, that were virgins, and had 
never given above two cows for any 
of them; and because he desired to 
have my wife, he had offered me as 
much for her as would purchase four 
of the best wives in all the two coun- 
tries, and that therefore I was bound 
to give her up to him. And when I 
told him finally that nothing on earth 
could induce me to part with her, he 
seemed offended, bit his thumb, knit- 
ted his brows, and studied long in 
silence, always casting glances at 
Agnes of great pathos and languish- 
ment, which were perfectly irresisti- 
ble, and ultimately he struck his 
spear’s head in the ground, and offer- 
ed me ten cows and a bull for my 
wife, and a choice virgin to boot. 
When this proffer was likewise de- 
clined, he smiled in. derision, telling 
me I was the son of foolishness, and 
that he foretold I should repent it. 
Three times he went over this, and 
then went away in high dudgeon. 
Will you, sir, believe, or will any per- 
son alive believe, that it was possible 
I could live to repent this ? 

My William ‘was at this time 
about eleven months old, but was 
still at the breast, as I could never 
prevail on his lovely mother to wean 
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him, and at the very time of which I 
am speaking, our little settlement 
was invaded one night by a tribe of 
those large baboons called ourang- 
outangs, pongos, or wild men of the 
woods, who did great mischief to our 
fruits, yams, and carrots. From that 
time we kept a great number of 
guns loaded, and set a watch; and 
at length the depredators were again 
discovered. We sallied out upon 
them in a body, not without alarm, 
for they are powerful and vindictive 
animals, and our guns were only 
loaded with common shot. They 
fled at the first sight of us, and that 
with such swiftness that we might as 
well have tried to catch deers, but 
we got one close fire at them, and 
doubtless wounded a number of 
them, as their course was traced 
with blood. We pursued them as 
far as the Keys river, which they 
swam, and we lost them. 

Among all the depredators, there was 
none fell but one youngling, which I 
lifted in my arms, when it looked so 
pitifully, and cried so like a child, that 
my heart bled for it. A large mon- 
ster, more than six feet high, per- 
ceiving that he had lost his cub, re- 
turned brandishing a huge club, and 
grinning at me. I wanted to restore 
the abominable brat, for I could not 
bear the thought of killing it, it was 
so like a human creature ; but before 
I could do this several shots had been 
fired by my companions at the hide- 
ous monster, which caused him once 
more to take to his heels, but turn- 
ing oft as he fled, he made threaten- 
ing gestures at me. A Kousi ser- 
vant that we had finished the cub, 
and I caused it to be buried. 

The very morning after that but 
one, Agnes and her black maid were 
milking our few cows upon the 
green: I was in the garden, and 
William was toddling about pulling 
flowers, when, all at once, the wo- 
men were alarmed by the sight of a 
tremendous ourang-outang ' issuing 
from our house, which they had just 
left. They seem to have been struck 
dumb and senseless with amazement, 
for not one of them uttered a sound, 
until the monster, springing forward 
in one moment, snatched up the child 
and made off with him. Instead of 
coming to me, the women pursued 
the animal with the child, not know- 
ing, I believe, what they were doing. 
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The fearful shrieks which they ut- 
tered alarmed me, and I ran to the 
milking green, thinking the cows 
had fallen on the women, as the cat- 
tle of that district are ticklish for 
pushing when any way hurt or irri- 
tated. Before I reached the green 
where the cows stood, the ourang- 
outang was fully half a mile gone, 
and only the poor feeble exhausted 
women running screaming after him. 
For a good while I could not con- 
ceive what was the matter, but ha- 
ving my spade in my hand, I follow- 
ed spontaneously in the same diree- 
tion. Before I overtook the women, 
I heard the agonized cries of my dear 
boy, my darling William, in the paws 
of that horrible monster. There is 
no sensation of which the human 
heart is capable that can at all be 
compared with the horror which at 
that dreadful moment seized on mine; 
My sinews lost their tension, and my 
whole frame became lax and power- 
less. I believe I ran faster than 
usual, but then I fell every minute, 
and as I passed Agnes she fell into 
a fit. Kela-kal, the black girl, with 
an astonishing presence of mind, had 
gone off ata tangent, without orders, 
or without being once missed, to 
warn the rest of the settlers, which 
she did with all expedition. I pur- 
sued on, breathless, and altogether 
unnerved with agony; but, alas! [| 
rather lost than gained ground. 

I think if I had been fairly started, 
that through desperation I could have 
overtaken the monster, but the hope- 
lessness of success rendered me 
feeble. The truth is, that he did not 
make great speed, not nearly the 
speed these animals are wont to 
make, for he was greatly encumber- 
ed with the child. You perhaps do 
not understand the nature of these 
animals—neither do I: but they have 
this peculiarity, that when they are 
walking leisurely or running down- 
hill, they walk upright like a human 
being; but when hard pressed on 
level ground, or up-hill, they use 
their long arms as fore-legs, and then 
run with inconceivable swiftness. 
When flying with their own young, 
the greater part of them will run 
nearly twice as fast as an ordinary 
man, for the cubs cling to them with 
both feet and hands, but as my poor 
William shrunk from the monster’s 
touch, he was obliged to embrace him 
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closely with one paw, and run on 
three, and still in that manner he 
outran me. O may never earthly 
parent be engaged in such a heart- 
rending pursuit! Keeping still his 
distance before me, he reached the 
Keys river, and there the last gleam 
of hope closed on me, for I could not 
swim while the ourang-outang, with 
much acuteness, threw the child 
across his shoulders, held him by the 
feet with one paw,and with the other 
three stemmed the river, though then 
in flood, with amazing rapidity. It 
was at this dreadful moment that my 
beloved babe got his eyes on me as 
Iran across the plain towards him, 
and I saw him holding up his little 
hands in the midst of the foaming 
flood, and crying out, “ Pa! pa! pa!” 
which he seemed to utter with a sort 
of desperate joy at seeing me ap- 
proach. 

Alas, that sight was the last, for in 
two minutes thereafter the monster 
vanished, with my dear child, in the 
jungles and woods beyond the river, 
and then my course was stayed, for 
to have thrown myself in, would on- 
ly have been committing suicide, and 
leaving a destitute widow in a fo- 
reign land. I had therefore no other 
resource but to throw myself down, 
and pour out my soul in lamentation 
and prayer toGod. From this state 
of hapless misery, I was quickly 
aroused by the sight of twelve of my 
countrymen coming full speed across 
the plain on my track. They were 
all armed and stripped for the pur- 
suit, and four of them, some of whom 
you know, Adam Johnstone, Adam 
Haliday, Peter Carruthers, and Jo- 
seph Nicholson, being excellent swim- 
mers, plunged at once into the river 
and swam across, though not with- 
out both difficulty and danger, and 
without loss of time continued the 
pursuit. 

The remainder of us, nine in num- 
ber, were obliged to go half a day’s 
journey up the river, to a place call- 
ed Shekah, where the Tambookies 
dragged us over on a hurdle; and 
we there procured 2 Kousi, who had 
a hound, which he pretended could 
follow the track of an ourang-outang 
over the whole world. Urged on by 
a sort of forlorn and desperate hope, 
we kept at a running pace the whole 
afternoon ; and at the fall of night, 
came up with Peter Carruthers, who 





had lost the other three. A singular 
adventure had befallen to himself. 
He and his companions had agreed 
to keep within call of each other ; 
but as he advanced, he conceived he 
heard the voice of a child crying be- 
hind him to the right, on which he 
turned off in that direction, but heard 
no more of the wail. As he was 
searching, however, he perceived an 
ourang-outang steal from a thicket, 
whick, nevertheless, it seemed loath 
to leave. When he pursued it, it 
fled slowly, as with intent to entice 
him in pursuit from the spot; but 
when he turned towards the thicket, 
it immediately followed. Peter was 
armed with a pistol and rapier; but 
his pistol and powder had been ren- 
dered useless by swimming the ri- 
ver, and he had nothing to depend 
on but his rapier. The creature at 
first was afraid of the pistol, and 
kept aloof; but seeing no fire issue 
from it, it came nigher and nigher, 
and seemed determined to have a 
scuffle with Carruthers for the pos- 
session of the thicket. At length it 
shook its head, grinning with dis- 
dain, and motioned him to fling the 
pistol away as of no use; it then went 
and brought two great clubs, of which 
it gave him the choice, to fight with 
it. There was something so bold, 
and at the same time so generous, in 
this, that Peter took one as if ap- 
parently accepting the challenge ; 
but that moment he pulled out his 
gleaming rapier, and ran at the hi- 
deous brute, which frightened it so 
much, that it uttered two or three 
loud grunts like a hog, and scamper- 
ed off; but soon turning, it threw 
the club at Peter with such a cer- 
tain aim, that it had very nigh killed 
him. 

He saw no more of the animal that 
night; but when we found Carruthers, 
he was still lingering about the spot, 
persuaded that my child was there, 
and that if in life, he would soon 
hear his cries. We watched the 
thicket all night, and at the very 
darkest hour, judge of my trepida- 
tion when I heard the cries of a 
child in the thicket, almost close by 
me, and well could distinguish that 
the cries proceeded from the mouth 
of my own dear William, from that 
sweet and comely mouth which [I 
had often kissed a hundred times in 
aday. We all rushed spontaneous- 
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ly into the thicket, and all towards 


the same point; but, strange to re- 
late, we only ran against one another, 
and found nothing besides. I cried 
on my boy’s name, but all was again 
silent, and we heard no more. He 
only uttered three cries, and then 
we all heard distinctly that his cry- 
ing was stopped by something stuff- 
ed into his mouth. I still wonder 
how I retained my reason, for cer- 
tainly no parent had ever such a trial 
to undergo. Before day, we heard 
some movement in the thicket, and 
though heard by us all at the same 
time, each of us took it for one of 
our companions moving about; and 
it was not till long after the sun was 
up, that we at length discovered a 
bed up among the thick branches of 
a tree, and not above twelve feet 
from the ground ; but the occupants 
had escaped, and no doubt remain- 
ed but that they were now far be- 
yond our reach. This was the most 
grievous and heartbreaking miss of 
all; and I could not help giving vent 
to my grief in excessive weeping, 
while all my companions were deep- 
ly affected with my overpowering 
sorrow. 

We then tried the dog, and by him 
we learned the way the fliers had 
taken; but that was all, for as the 
day grew warm, he lost all traces 
whatever. We searched over all the 
country for many days, but could 
find no traces of my dear boy, either 
dead or alive; and at length were 
obliged to return home weary and 
broken-hearted. To describe the state 
of my poor Agnes is impossible. It 
may be conceived, but can never be 
expressed. But I must haste on with 
my narrative, for I have yet a great 
deal to communicate. 

About three months after this sad 
calamity, one evening, on returning 
home from my labour, my Agnes 
was missing, and neither her maid- 
servant, nor one of all the settlers, 
could give the least account of her. 
My suspicions fell instantly on the 
Kousi chief, Karoo, for I knew that 
he had been in our vicinity hunting, 
and remembered his threat. This 
was the most grievous stroke of all, 
and, in order to do all for the pre- 
servation of my dear wife that lay 
in my power, I and three of my com- 
panions set out and travelled night 
and day, till we came to the chief’s 
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head-quarters. I have not time to 
describe all the fooleries and diffi- 
culties we had to encounter ; suffice 
it, that Karoo denied the deed, but 
still in such a manner that my sus- 
picions were confirmed. I threaten- 
ed him terribly with the vengeance 
of his friend Captain Johnstone, and 
the English army at the Cape, say- 
ing, I would burn him and all his 
wives and his people with fire. He 
wept out of fear and vexation, and 
offered me the choice of his wives, 
or any two of them, shewing mea 
great number of them,many of whom 
he recommended for their great 
beauty and fatness ; and I believe he 
would have given me any number 
if I would have gone away satisfied. 
But the language of the interpreter 
being ina great measure unintelli- 
gible, we all deemed that he said re- 
peatedly that Karoo would not give 
the lady up. 

What was I now to do? We had 
not force in our own small settle- 
ment to compel Karoo to restore 
her ; and I was therefore obliged to 
buy a trained ox, on which I rode all 
the way to the next British settle- 
ment, for there are no horses in that 
country. There I found Captain 
Johnstone with three companies of 
the 72d, watching the inroads of the 
savage Boshesmen. He was greatly 
irritated at Karoo, and dispatched 
Lieutenant M‘Kenzie, and fifty men 
along with me, to chastise the ag- 
gressor. When the chief saw the High- 
landers, he was terrified out of his 
wits ; but, nevertheless, not knowing 
what else to do, he prepared for re- 
sistance, after once more proffering 
me the choice of his wives. 

Just when we were on the eve of 
commencing a war, which must have 
been ruinous to our settlement, a 
black servant of Adam Johnstone’s 
came to me, and said that I ought 
not to fight and kill his good chief, 
for that he had not the white wo- 
man. I was astonished, and asked 
the Kaffre what he meant, when he 
told me that he himself saw my wife 
carried across the river by a band of 
pongos, (ourang-outangs, ) but he had 
always kept it a secret, for fear of 
giving me distress, as they were too 
far gone for pursuit when he beheld 
them. He said they,had her bound, 
and were carrying her gently on their 
arms, but she was either dead or in 
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a swoon, for. she was not crying, and 
her long hair was hanging down. 
Thad kept up‘ under every cala- 
mnity till then, but ‘these news fairly 
upset my, reason. 1 fell a-blasphe- 
ming, and accused'the Almighty of 
injustice for laying such fearful judg- 
ments on me,’ May he in mercy for- 

ive mé, for I knew not what I said; 

ut had I not been deprived of rea- 
son I could not have outlived such a 
catastrophe as this, and whenever it 
recurs to my remembrance, it will 
make my blood run chill till the day 
of my death. A whole year passed 
over my head like one confused 
dream ; another came, and during the 
greater part of it my mind was very 
unsettled, but at length I began to 
indulge in long fits of weeping, till 
by degrees I awakened to a full sense 
of all my misery, and often exclaim- 
ed that there was no sorrow iike my 
sorrow. Llingered on about the settle- 
ment, not having power to leave the 
spot where I had once been so hap- 
py with those I loved, and all my 
companions joined in the cultivation 
of my fields and garden, in hopes 
that I would become resigned to the 
will of the Lord and the judgments 
of his providence. 

About the beginning of last year a 
strange piece of intelligence reached 
our ‘settlement. It was said that two 
inaids of Kamboo had been out on 
the mountains of Norroweldt gather- 
ing fruits, where they had seen a 
pongo taller than any Kousi, and 
that this pongo had a beautiful white 
boy with him, for whom he was ga- 
thering the choicest fruits, and the 
boy was gambolling and playing 
around him, and leaping on his shoul- 
ders. 

This was a piece of intelligence so 
extraordinary, and so much out of 
the common course of events, that 
every one of the settlers agreed that 
it could not be a forgery, and that it 

_behoved us immediately to look af- 
ter it. We applied to Karoo for’ as- 
sistance, who had a great number of 
slaves from that ‘country,’ much at- 
tached to him; whe knew’ the ‘Jan- 
guage of the place whither we were 
going, aiid all the passes of the eoun- 
try. "He tomplied readily With’ our 
request, giving us aw able’ and intel- 
ligent guide) with! as*matiy of ‘his 
people as'sve ‘chosé.’ We 'raived ‘in 
all ‘fifty ‘Malays and Kousis ;~ nine 
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British soldiers, and every one of the 
settlers that could bear arms’, went 
with Us, 80 that we had ‘in‘all nearly 
a hundred mén, the’ blatks being 
armed with pikes, ‘and all’ the rest 
with swords, guns, and pistols. ' We 
journeyed for a whole week, travel- 
ling much by niglit and resting’ in 
the shade by day, and ‘at last we’came 
to the secluded district of which we 
were in search, and in which’ we 
found a temporary village, or camp, 
of one of these independent inland 
tribes. They were in great alarm at 
our approach, and were apparently 
as for a vigorous resistance ; 
yut on our guide going up to them, 
who was one of their own tribe, and 
explaining our views, they received 
us joyfully, and proffered their as- 
sistance. 

From this people we got the heart- 
stirring intelligence, that a whole co- 
lony of pongos had taken possession 
of that country, and would soon be 
masters of it all; for that the Great 
Spirit had sent them a Queen from 
the country beyond the sun, to teach 
them to speak, and work, and go to 
war; and that she had the entire 
power over them, and would not 
suffer them to hurt any person who 
did not offer offence to them’; that 
they knew all she said to them, and 
answered her, and lived it: houses 
and kindled fires like other people, 
and likewise fought rank and file. 
That they had taken one of the 
maidens of their own tribe to wait 
upon the queen’s child; but because 
the girl wept, the Queen caused them 
to set her at liberty. 

I was now rent, between hepe and 
terror—hope that this was my own 
wife and child, and terror that they 
would be rent in pieces by the sa- 
vage monsters rather than given up. 
of this last, the Lockos (the name 
of this wandering tribe) assured us, 
we needed not to entertain any ap- 
prehensions, for that they would, 
every one of them, die, rather than 
wrong a hair of their Queen’s head. 
But that it behoved/us imstantly to 
surround them; for if they once 
came to understand that we were 
in pursuit, they would: make their 
escape, and then the whele world 
would not turn or detain them. © »- 

Accordingly; that very: night, bei 
joined by the Lockos, we surround- 
ed the colony by an extensive circle, 
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and continuing to close as we advan- 
ced. By the break of day we had 
them closely surrounded. The mon- 
sters flew to arms at the word of 
command, nothing daunted, forming 
a close circle round their eamp and 
Queen, the strongest of the males 
being placed outermost, and the fe- 
males inmost, but all armed alike, 
and all having the same demure and 
melancholy faces. The circle being 
so close that I could not see inside, 
I went with the nine red-coats to the 
top of a cliff, that, in some degree, 
overlooked the encampment, in or- 
der that, if my Agnes really was 
there, she might understand who was 
near her. Still I could not discover 
what was within, but I called her 
name aloud several times, and in 
about five minutes after that, the 
whole circle of tremendous brutal 
warriors flung away their arms and 
retired backward, leaving an open 
space for me to approach their 
Queen. 

In the most dreadful trepidation I 
entered between the hideous files, 
being well guarded by soldiers on 
either hand, and followed by the rest 
of the settlers; and there I indeed 
beheld my wife, my beloved Agnes, 
standing ready to receive me, with 
little William in her right hand, and 
a beautiful chubby daughter in her 
left, about two years old, and the very 
image of her mother. Conceive, if 
you can, sir, such a meeting! Were 
there ever a husband and wife met 
in such circumstances before ? Never 
since the creation of the world! 
The two children looked healthy and 
beautiful, with their fur aprons, but 
it struck me at first that my beloved 
was much altered: it was only, how- 
ever, caused by her internal commo- 
tion, by feelings which overpowered 
her grateful heart, against which na- 
ture could not bear up, for on my 
first embrace she fainted in my arms, 
which kept us all in suspension and 
confusion for a long space. The 
children fled from us, crying for their 
mother, and took shelter with their 
friends the pongos, who seemed in 
great amazement, and part of them 
began to withdraw as if to hide them- 
selves. 

As soon as Agnes was somewhat 
restored, I proposed that we should 
withdraw from the camp of her sa- 
vage colony; but she refused, and 








[Nov. 
told me, that she behoved to part 
with her protectors on good terms, 
and that she must depart without 
any appearance of compulsion, which 
they might resent; and we actually 
rested ourselves during the heat of 
the day in the shades erected by 
those savage inhabitants of the forest. 
My wife went to her hoard of provi- 
sions, and distributed to every one 
of the pongos his share of fruit, sue- 
culent herbs, and roots, which they 
ate with great composure. It wasa 
curious scene, something like what 
I had seen in a menagerie; and there 
was my little William, serving out food 
to the young ourang-outangs, cufling 
them and ordering them, in the broad 
Annandale dialect, to do this, that, 
and the other thing, and they were 
not only obedient, but seemed flat- 
tered by his notice and correction. 
We were then presented with deli- 
cious fruits, but I had no heart to 
partake, being impatient to have my 
family away from the midst of this 
brutal society; for as long as we 
were there, I could not conceive them 
safe or fairly in my own power. 

Agnes then stood up and made a 
speech to her subjects, accompany- 
ing her expressions with violent mo- 
tions and contortions, to make them 
understand her meaning. They un- 
derstood it perfectly ; for when they 
heard that she and her children were 
to leave them, they. set up such a 
jabbering of lamentation as British 
ears never heard. Many of them 
“ame cowering and fawning before 
her, and she laid her hand on their 
heads ; many, too, of the young ones 
‘ame running, and lifting the child- 
ren’s hands, they put them on their 
own heads. We then formed a close 
circle round Agnes and the children, 
to the exclusion of the pongos that 
still followed behind, howling and 
lamenting; and that night we lodged 
in the camp of the Lockos, placing a 
triple guard round my family, of 
which there stood great need. We 
durst not travel by night, but we 
contrived two covered hurdles, in 
which we carried Agnes and the 
children, and for three days a consi- 
derable body of the tallest and strong- 
est of the ourang-outangs attended 
our steps, and some of them came 
to us fearlessly every day, as she 
said, to see if she was well, and if 
we were not hurting her. 
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We reached our own settlement 
one day sooner than we took in 
marching eastward; but then I durst 
not remain for a night, but getting 
into a vessel, I sailed straight for the 
Cape, having first made over all my 
goods and chattels to my country- 
men, Who are to send me down va- 
lue here in corn and fruit; and here 
Iam, living with my Agnes and our 
twochildren, at a little wigwam about 
five miles from Cape Town. 

My Agnes’s part of the story is the 
most extraordinary of all. But here 
I must needs be concise, giving only 
a short and general outline of her 
adventures; for among dumb ani- 
mals, whose signals and grimaces 
were so liable to misinterpretation, 
much must have been left to her own 
conjecture. The creatures’ motives 
for stealing and detaining her ap- 
peared to have been as follows :— 

These animals remain always in 
distinct tribes, and are perfectly sub- 
ordinate to a chief or ruler, and his 
secondary chiefs. For their expedi- 
tion to rob our gardens, they had 
brought their sovereign’s sole heir 
along with them, as they never leave 
any of the royal family behind them, 
for fear of a surprisal. It was this 
reyal cub which we killed, and the 
Queen his mother, having been dis- 
tractedly inconsolable for the loss 
of her darling, the old monarch had 
set out by night to try if possible to 
recover it; and on not finding it, he 
seized on my boy in its place, carried 
him home in safety to his Queen, and 
gave her him to nurse! She did so. 
Yes, she positively did nurse him at 
her breast for three months, and never 
child throve better than he did. By 
that time he was beginning to walk, 
and aim at speech, by imitating every 
voice he heard, whether of beast or 
bird ; and it had struck the monsters 
as a great loss, that they had no means 
of teaching their young sovereign to 
speak, at which art he seemed so apt. 
This led to the scheme of stealing his 
own mother to be his instructor, 
which they effected in the most mas- 
terly style, binding and gagging her 
in her own house, and carrying her 
from a populous hamlet in the fair 
forenoon, without having been dis- 
covered. Their expertness, and the 
rapidity of their motions, Agnes de- 
scribed as inconceivable by those 
who had never witnessed them. They 





shewed every sort of tenderness and 
kindness by the way, proffering her 
plenty of fruit and water; but she 
gave herself totally up to despair, till, 
behold! she was introduced to her 
own little William, plump, thriving, 
and as merry as a cricket, gambolling 
away among his brutal compeers, for 
many of whom he had conceived a 
great affection,—but then they far 
out-grew him, while others as fast 
overtook him in size. 

Agnes immediately took her boy 
under her tuition, and was soon given 
to understand that her will was to be 
the sole law of the community ; and 
all the while that they detained her, 
they never refused her in aught save 
to take her home again. Our little 
daughter she had named Beatrice, 
after her maternal grandmother. She 
was born six months and six days 
after Agnes’s abstraction. She spoke 
highly of the pongos, of their docility, 
generosity, warmth of affection to 
their mates and young ones, and of 
their irresistible strength. She con- 
ceived that, however, to have been a 
tribe greatly superior to all others of 
the race, for she never could regard 
them in any other light than as dumb 
human creatures. I confess that I 
had the same sort of feeling while 
in their settlement, for many of the 
young females in particular were 
much comelier than negro savages 
which I have often seen, and they 
laughed, smiled, and cried very much 
like human creatures. At my wife’s 
injunctions, or from her example, 
they all wore aprons: and the fe- 
males had let the hair of their heads 
grow long. It was glossy black, and 
neither curled nor woolly, and on the 
whole, I cannot help having a linger- 
ing affection for the creatures. They 
would make the most docile, power- 
ful, and affectionate of all slaves ; but 
they come very soon to their growth, 
and are but shortlived, in that way 
approximating to the rest of the brute 
creation. They live entirely on fruits, 
roots, and vegetables, and taste no 
animal food whatever. 

I asked Agnes much of the civility 
of their manner to her, and she al- 
ways describes it as respectful and 
uniform. For a while she never 
thought herself quite safe when near 
the Queen, but the dislike of the lat- 
ter to her arose entirely out of her 
boundless affection for the boy. No 
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mother could possibly be fonder of 
her own offspring than this affection- 
ate creature was of William, and she 
was jealous of his mother for taking 
him from her, and causing him in- 
stantly to be weaned. But then the 
chief never once left the two Queens 
by themselves; they had always a 
guard day and night. ; 

I have no objection to the publica- 
tion of these adventures in Britain, 
though I know they will not obtain 
credit ; but I should not like that the 
incidents reached the Sidney Gazette, 
as Lintend emigrating to that coun- 
try as soon as I receive value for the 
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stock I left at the settlement, for | 
have a feeling that my family js 
scarcely safe as long as I am on ‘any 
part of the coast of Afriea. And for 
the sake of my rising family, I have 
an aversion at its being known that 
they were bred among creatures that 
must still be conceived to he of the 
brute creation. Do not write till you 
hear from me again; and believe me 
ever, your old affectionate friend, 
Wan. Mircuent, 
Vander Creek, 
Near Cape Town, 


Oct. 1, 1826. 





TOM PAINE. 


Extracts from the Notes of an Observer. 


Wuen Tom Paine escaped from the 
dungeons of the Committee of Public 
Safety in Paris, he came to this city 
(New York), and put up at the city 
hotel. One morning, about nine 
o’ clock, a person came into my store, 
and said that Paine was standing on 
the steps at the entrance to the hotel. 
As I lived next street, and being cu- 
rious to see him, I, with two gentle- 
men who happened to be in the store 
at the time, went round the corner to 
have a look at him; but before we got 
there he had stepped in. At that mo- 
ment I happened to observe S*#*#*** 
L****n the painter enter the hotel. As 
I knew Sam and he were compatriots 
through the whole of the American 
Revolution, I presumed he was going 
to see his old friend, and proposed to 
my companions to go in likewise, 
saying, thatas I was acquainted with 
Mr L****n, he would introduce us. 
They, however, declined to go, so I 
went alone. 

“Is Mr Paine at home 2” said I to 
the waiter. “ Yes.”—“ In his own 
room ?”’—“ Yes.” —“ Can I see him ?” 
— Follow me;” and I was ushered 
into a spacious room, where the table 
was set for breakfast. One gentle- 
man was writing at the table, another 
reading the newspapers at the farther 
end of the room, and a lengthy, lank, 
coarse-looking figure was standing 
with his back to the fire. I saw are- 
semblance to a portrait I had seen in 
“'The Rights of Man.” I knew it was 
Paine. 

While following the waiter, pre- 
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suming Paine was alone, I prepareda 
speech to introduce myself to a plain 
Republican solus; but when I thus 
found myself, in the presence of 
others, with the great author of “ Com- 
mon Sense,” I was at a loss for’a mo 
ment; at last lrecovered my self-pos- 
session, and said, 

“ Gentlemen, is Mr Paine in this 
room?” He stepped towards me, and 
answered, “ My nameis Paine.” I held 
out my hand, and when I had hold of 
his, says I, “ Mr Paine, and you gen- 
tlemen, will excuse my abrupt entry. 
I came out of mere curiosity to see 
the man whose writings have made 
so much noise in the world.” Paine 
answered, “ I am very glad your cu 
riosity is so easily satisfied.” Then, 
without a word more, I rejoined, 
“ Good morning ;” and walking out, 
shut the door behind me. 

I heard them all burst out intoa 
loud laugh. Thinks I, they may laugh 
that win—I have seen Paine, and, all 
things considered, have made a good 
retreat. 

The gentlemen called the waiter, 
and enquired who I was; and he told 
them. They reported the matter in 
the coffee-house, and among their ac- 
quaintances, and as the story travel- 
led, it was enriched with all manner 
of garnishing. One of them was, that 
I had told Paine he was a d—d ras- 
cal, and had it not been for his books 
I would never have left my native 
country. Are not people, who im 
vent additions to truth, liars ? 

At that time I was precentor in the 
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Scotch Presbyterian Church in Cedar 
Street, of which the famous Dr John 
Mason was then minister, - The Kirk 
Session caught the alarm, an extra 
meeting was called, and I was sus- 
pended from office for some months 
on account of having visited Tom 
Paine. 

When Paine had afterwards fallen 
into disrepute, and was shunned by 
the more respectable of his friends 
onaccount of his drunken habits, he 
boarded in the house of one William 
C****, a farrier. This C**** and [ 
being acquainted, I had free access to 
his house, and frequently called to 
converse With Tom Paine. One even- 
ing he related the following anecdote. 

During the slaughtery of Robes- 
pierre, when every Republican that 
the monster could get in his power 
was beheaded, Paine was cast into 
prison, and his name was on a list 
with nineteen who were ordered for 
execution next morning. It was cus- 
tomary for the clerk of the tribunal 
togo round the cells at night, and put 
across with chalk on the back of the 
door of such of the prisoners as were 
ordered for the scaffold in the morn- 
ing. When the executioner came 
with his guard to remove the victims, 
wherever a chalking was found, the 
inmate of the cell was taken forth and 
executed, 

In these horrible shambles there was 
aloug gallery, having a row of cells 
on each side, The passage was se- 
cured at each end, but the doors of 
the cells were left open, and some- 
times the prisoners stepped into the 
rooms of one another for company. 
It happened, on the night preceding 
the day appointed for the doom of 
Paine, that he had gone into his neigh- 
bour’s cell, leaving his door open with 
its back to the wall. Just then the 
chalker came past, and being proba- 
bly drunk, crossed the inside of his 
cell door. 

Next morning, when the guard 
came with an order to bring out the 
twenty victims, and finding only 
nineteen chalks, Paine being in bed 
and his door shut, they took a prison- 
er from the farther end of the gal- 
lery, and thus made up the requisite 
number. 

About forty-eight hours after this 
atrocious deed, Robespierre was over- 





thrown, and his own head chopped 
off, so that Paine was set at liberty, 
and made the best of his way to New 
York. 

I asked him what he thought of his 
almost miraculous escape. He said 
the Farrs had ordained he was not 
then to die. Says I,“ Mr Paine, Pll 
tell you what;—I think you know 
you have written and spoken much 
against what we call the religion of 
the Bible; you have highly extolled 
the perfectibility of human reason 
when left to its own guidance, un- 
shackled by priestcraft and supersti- 
tion. The Godin whom youlive, move, 
and have your being, has spared your 
life that you might give to the world 
a living comment on your doctrines. 
You now shew what human nature is 
when left to itself. Here you sit, in 
an obscure and comfortless dwelling, 
stifled with snuff and stupified with 
brandy ;—you, who were once the 
companion of Washington, of Jay, and 
of Hamilton. Every good man has 
deserted you; and even Deists, that 
have any regard for decency, cross 
the streets to avoid you.” 

He was then the most disgusting 
human being that could anywhere be 
met with. Intemperance had bloated 
his countenance beyond description. 
A few of his disciples, who stuck to 
him through good report and through 
bad report, to hide him from the ab- 
horrence of mankind, had him con- 
veyed to New Rochelle, where they 
supplied him with brandy till it 
burned up his liver. But this.man, 
beastly as he was in appearance, and 
dreadful in principle, still retained 
something of humanity within the 
depravity of his heart, like the gem 
in the head of the odious toad. The 
man who suffered death in his stead 
left a widow, with two young child- 
ren, in poor circumstances. Paine 
brought them all with him to New 
York, supplied them while he lived, 
and left them the most part of his 
property when he died. ‘The widow 
and children lived in apartments in 


“the city by themselves. I saw them 


often, but never saw Paine in their 
company ; and Iam well assured, and 
believe, that his conduct towards them 
was disinterested and honourable. 


. T. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTS, AND IRISH. 


INQOI SEAYTON. 


** The proper study of mankind is man.”—Popx. 


To judge of the effects of civil, po- 
litical, or religious institutions, with- 
out a knowledge of the character of 
the people to whom they refer, is 
impossible. 

The differences of character, even 
in the nations comprising the British 
empire, are very great. These dif- 
ferences of character are not more 
remarkable than the accompanying, 
and apparently corresponding, dif- 
ferences of organization. 

Hostile to the mysticism and em- 
piricism of the phrenologists, I am 
yet, with their more reasoning pre- 
decessors in physiology, satisfied, 
that character and organization are 
inseparably united. But of this af- 
terwards. 

The manner in which national cha- 
racter is formed, is a subject at once 
of great curiosity, and of the very 
highest importance. As I am not 
aware that any thing has yet been 
written about it, I shall briefly notice 
it here. 

We know, perhaps, of no existing 
nation which is not composed of va- 
rious tribes; and these in general 
differ greatly in origin, organization, 
character, &c. Yet there is almost 
always a national character, which 
is more or less common to the whole, 
and which, with the progress of time, 
is perpetually becoming more ho- 
mogeneous, until warlike invasion, 


ENGLISH 


The Saxons of England exist near- 
ly pure on its eastern coasts, are ex- 
tensively spread over the whole of 
its surface, and perhaps equal in 
number all the other races that enter 
into the composition of English po- 
pulation. 


or peaceful colonization, introduce 
new tribes. 

The causes of this assimilation are 
of two kinds, as belonging either to 
the country or to its inhabitants, 
Belonging to the former, are soil, 
climate, and their productions ; and 
of these the effects are ultimately the 
greatest, but their operation is al- 
ways the slowest. Belonging to the 
latter, are intermarriages, which ope- 
rate far more rapidly than soil, &e. 
though they ultimately yield to these; 
and social intercourse, which ope- 
rates more rapidly and more exten- 
sively, but less permanently still. 

It is the manner in which this more 
rapid, more extensive, though less 
permanent cause operates, that seems 
chiefly to have escaped observation. 
Examples will best illustrate its ef- 
fects; and those which the British 
isles afford are most to our pur- 
pose. 

In England, the tribes are Saxon, 
Welsh, &c.; but the Saxon character 
predominates. In Scotland, the tribes 
are Pictish, or Northman,* Celtic, &c.; 
but the Pictish character, upon the 
whole, predominates. In Ireland, the 
tribes are Celtic, Milesian, &e.; but 
the Celtic character predominates. 
In each case, the predominating cha- 
racter seems to be that of the ma- 
jority. 


CHARACTER. 


The Saxon Englishman (for bre- 
vity, I may use only the latter name) 
is distinguished from other races by 
a stature rather low, owing chiefly 
to the neck and limbs being short, 
by the trunk and vital system being 
large,and the complexion, irides, and 





* T have no wish here to insist on, or dispute respecting, the name or origin of the 
tribe which has mainly formed the Lowland population of Scotland ; it is enough, 


for the present view, that a tribe of well-marked character has done so. 
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hair light; and by the face being 
broad, the forehead large, and the 
upper and back part of the head 
round, and rather small. 

In his walk, the Englishman rolls, 
as it were, on his centre. This is 
caused by the breadth of the trunk, 
and the comparative weakness of 
the limbs. The broader muscles, 
therefore, of the former, aid progres- 
sion by a sort of rolling motion, 
throwing forward first one side and 
then another. So entirely does this 
depend on the breadth of the trunk, 
that even a temporary increase of it 
produces this effect. Men who be- 
come fat, and women who, having 
borne many children, have the heads 
of the thigh bones farther separated, 
always adopt this mode of progres- 
sion. 

The mental faculties of the Eng- 
lishman are not absolutely of the 
highest order; but the absence of 
passion gives them relatively a great 
increase, and leaves a mental cha- 
racter equally remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and its practical worth. 

The most striking of those points 
in the English character which may 
be called fundamental, are cool ob- 
servation, unparalleled single-mind- 
edness, and patient perseverance. 
This character is remarkably homo- 
geneous. 

The cool observation of the Eng- 
lishman is the foundation of some 
other subordinate, but yet import- 
ant, points in his character. One of 
the most remarkable of these, is that 
real curiosity, but absence of won- 
der, which makes the “ nil admirar?”’ 
a maxim of English society. It is 
greatly associated, also, with that re- 
serve for which the English are not 
less remarkable. 

The single-mindedness of the Eng- 
lishman is the foundation of that sin- 
cerity and bluntness which are per- 
haps his chief characteristics ; which 
fit him se well for the business of 
life, and on which his commercial 
character depends; which make him 
hate (if he can hate any thing) all 
crookedness of procedure,and which 
alarm him even at the insincerities 
and compliances of politeness. 

The perseverance of the English- 
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man is the foundation of that habi- 
tude which guides so many of his 
own actions, and that custom in 
which he participates with all his 
neighbours. It is this which makes 
universal cant, as it has been pro- 
fanely termed,* not reasoning, the 
basis of his morals, and precedent, 
not justice, the basis of his jurispru- 
dence. But it is this also which, 
when his rights are outraged, pro- 
duces that grumbling which, when 
distinctly heard, effectually protects 
them; and it this which creates that 
public spirit to which, on great emer- 
gencies, he rises with all his fellow- 
countrymen, and in which he persists 
until its results astonish even the na- 
tions around him. 

Now, a little reflection will shew, 
that of the three fundamental qualities 
I have mentioned, the first seeming 
may easily be less amiable than the 
final result shall be useful. To a 
stranger of differently constructed 
mind, the cold observation, and, in 
particular, the slowness and reserve 
which must accompany it, may seem 
unsociable ; but they are inseparable 
from such a construction of mind, 
and they indicate, not pride, but that 
respect for his feelings which the 
possessor thinks them entitled to, and 
which he would not violate in others. 
The dignity, therefore, which in this 
‘ase the Englishman feels, is not 
hauteur ; and he is as rarely insolent 
to those who are below, as timid to 
those who are above him. 

In regard to the absence of passion 
from the English mind, it is this 
which forbids one to be charmed 
with music, to laugh at comedy, to 
cry at tragedy, to shew any symptom 
of joy or sorrow in the accidents of 
real life ; which has no accurate no- 
tion of grief or wretchedness, and 

‘annot attach any sort of meaning 
to the word ecstasy; and which, for 
all these reasons, has a perfect per- 
ception of whatever is ridiculous. 
Hence it is, that, in his domestic, his 
social, and his public relations, it is 
perhaps less affection than duty that 
guides the conduct of an English- 
man; and, if any one question the 
moral grandeur which this sentiment 
may attain, let him call to mind the 





* The word must not here be understood as implying hypocrisy, of which the 


Saxon temperament is very innocent. 
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example of it, which, just before the 
victory of Trafalgar, was given by 
Nelson in the simple and sublime 
communication to his fleet-—* Eng- 
iand expects every man to do his 
duty!” Which is the instance that 
equals this even in the forged records 
of Roman glory? Happily, too, the 
excess of hatred is as little known to 
the Englishman as excess of love; 
and revenge is abhorrent to his na- 
ture. Even in the pugilistic combat 
he shakes hands with his antagonist 
before he begins; he scorns to strike 
him when he is down; and, whether 
vanquished or victor, he leaves his 
antagonist neither cast down nor tri- 
umphant. 

The extraordinary value of such a 
character is obvious enough. British 
liberty and British commerce are its 
results: neither the Scottish nor Irish 
mind would have attained them. 

I have said, however, that the in- 
tellectual faculties of the Englishman 
are not absolutely of the highest or- 
der; and this is owing to his want 
of higher reasoning powers, as well 
as of passion. Happily, indeed, with 
the want of these reasoning powers, 
the passions also are wanting; for 
had the latter existed without the 
former, the English character would 
have been utterly marred.—This will 
throw some light on what we have 
next to say. 

Every intermarriage or cross, or 
every new accession of character, 
however acquired, is not an advan- 
tage. This being premised, let us 
consider those which take place by 
the blending of the Saxon English 
with the surrounding tribes. 

Here I should observe, that, inde- 
pendent of the descendants of the 
various invading tribes, still easily 
discernible, the coasts of England 
and Scotland present masses of po- 
pulation of greater or less depth, re- 
gularly corresponding to the popu- 
lation of the shores of the Continent 
which are respectively opposite to 
them. It is but few of these, how- 
ever, that need be noticed here. 

In the west the Saxon English are 
blended with the Welsh; but there 
is here no gain, because the Welsh 
cross can add passion chiefly, with- 
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out higher reasoning powers. The 
Welsh, in fact, are already a com- 
pound of Celt, Saxon, &c., as both 
physiognomy and language prove; 
and in them the imagination, or the 
passion, of the former, and the perse- 
verance of the latter, combine to pro- 
duce that dull mysticism, or that dark 
and smouldering anger, which some- 
times elicits such frightful conse- 
quences, 

In the south the Saxon English are 
blended with the French, as is evin- 
ced by the dark complexion which 
marks our Kentish and southern po- 
pulation ; and, in that population, 
we sometimes witness something of 
French sharpness added to Saxon 
firmness, and an increase of amiabi- 
lity of character. 

In the north the Saxon English are 
blended with the Picts or Northmen 
of Scotland, as the taller or sparer 
form of the Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and northern population in general 
shews; and the additional reasoning 
powers thence obtained, are evinced 
in the ingenious industry of the 
northern towns of Manchester, Shef- 
field, Leeds, &c.* 

Thus, in England, there is a great 
deficiency of any advantageous cross 
—there is scarcely any thing to im- 
prove the Saxon race; but, to com- 
pensate for this, that race has such 
sterling fundamental qualities, and it 
so easily receives much improvement 
from the slight intermixture with the 
remoter Pictish, Scandinavian, or 
Danish races, that it greatly excels 
its original type, which may still be 
seen in Friesland and elsewhere on 
the opposite coast; and it is, at the 
same time, so extensively diffused 
over the country, that, in its charac- 
ter, the English races are entirely 
swallowed up. 

Now may the mode in which the 
Saxon character dominates over that 
of the other English races be more 
easily understood,—whether these 
races form a permanent portion of 
English population, or consist of the 
scarcely less numerous intruders 
from Scotland and Ireland. 

How mad the dull mysticism— 
how atrocious the gloomy passion— 
of Wales must seem amid the lucid 
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The Danish, Norman, and other races, require no particular notice in a sketch 


like this, 
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common-sense and unimpassioned 
judgment of England, may be easily 
conceived. How abashed their pos- 
sessors must feel when surrounded 
by a more numerous race, not more 
distinguished from them by plain 
sense, and candid impartiality, than 
by civilization and opulence, is equal- 
ly obvious. 
Equally obvious it is how mean the 
prying enquiry, how reptile-like the 
ending obsequiousness of Scotland, 
—how malignant her party-spirit, 
even in the sanctuaries of science,— 
how satanical her consequent perse- 
cution,—how like fraud her crooked 
ratiocination,—how like stolen goods 
the wealth accumulated by such un- 
holy means must seem in merry Eng- 


land; while the very intellect of her 
natives must make them shrink be- 
fore the calm eye of the honest, stur- 
dy, and uncompromising English- 
man. 

Not less obvious is it how utterly 
worthless and contemptible must 
seem Irish want of judgment, want 
of principle, and want of industry, 
and how well-deserved Irish wretch- 
edness ; though it is to be feared that 
the natural effect of this inevitable 
contempt is less salutary then, for 
the sake of Ireland, one would wish 
it to be. 

Thus, however, must in England 
all characters ultimately merge in 
the Saxon. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 


Tue Scottish character cannot be 
treated as I have treated the English. 
In Scotland, no tribe predominates 
so greatly as the Saxon does in Eng- 
land. The Celt of the Highlands do- 
minates as completely within his cir- 
cle as the Pict or Northman in the 
Lowlands; and the national charac- 
ter is fast forming by the union of 
both. They must, therefore, be con- 
sidered separately.* 

The Picts, or Northmen, of the Low- 
lands, exist nearly pure on their east- 
ern coast, and, I believe, consider- 
ably exceed in number the rest of 
the Lowland population. 

The Lowlanderis distinguished ge- 
nerally by a tall stature, and a rather 
sinewy frame, by complexion, irides, 
and hair rather light, and by the face 
being long, and the upper part of the 
head equally so in the horizontal di- 
rection. 

In his walk, the Lowlander, being 
long-limbed, steps well out, having 
neither the lateral roll of the Eng- 
lishman, nor the spring of the High- 
lander, but advancing directly, stea- 
dily, and firmly. 

The mental faculties of the Low- 


lander are of a very high order, be- 
ing sensibility, discrimination, pru- 
dence, &e. 

The sensibility of the Lowlander 
is the foundation of some of his best 
and worst qualities—his benevolence 
as well as his pride and revenge. 

The benevolence of the Lowlander, 
however, is too much under the con- 
trol of prudence to be evidenced 
by acts that cost him aught pecuni- 
ary ; but he will frequently sacrifice 
what costs him much more—his time, 
his exertions, and his interest, to the 
utmost extent of his ability. Many 
subordinate points in his character 
indicate the general exercise of this 
sentiment; as even the tone or chant 
of his language, which is in this re- 
spect remarkably distinguished from 
the briefer and gruffer tone of the Eng- 
lishman, and the more gay and care- 
less one of the Irishman ;} so is it 
indicated by the soft and plaintive 
melody of his music. More palpa- 
bly still is it indicated by that plia- 
bility and suavity of manners by 
which he is distinguished from the 
English, and more nearly resembles 
the Irish. To the irritability, pride, 





* There are in Scotland other tribes, as the Saxon in the Lowlands, and various 
others along the eastern and northern coasts ; but they are unimportant to our present 


view. 


+ The tone, or chant, is vulgarly denominated brogue. Wherever there are various 
tribes in a nation, each is distinguished by this. The brogue of England is as 
distinguishable as that of Ireland; and it is far less musical than either it or 
the Scottish. The Scottish chant consists of many inflections, but falls upon the 
whole, and may be represented by a falling curve; the Irish, with as many inflec- 
tions, by a rising curve; and the English by a series of equal and smaller curves. 
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and revenge, which spring from the 
same source, I have already alluded. 

The discriminating powers of the 
Lowlander are equally evidenced by 
his success in abstract and philoso- 
phical enquiry, and by his shrewd- 
ness in the affairs of common life. 
In the former of these respects, Scot- 
land—a nation of two millions— 
stands at least as high as England, 
a nation of twelve, or France, a na- 
tion of thirty; and, in regard to that 
education which enhances the rea- 
soning powers of the rising race, 
Scotland takes precedence of every 
other nation. Unfortunately,in Scot- 
land, pride and want of candour too 
often degrade knowledge into so- 
phistry ; and the shrewdness of com- 
mon life is apt to degenerate into 
mean prying for the promotion of 
interest. 

The prudence of the Lowlander is 
proverbial—perhaps excessive. On 
one hand, it gives rise to that love of 
accumulation in which the means is 
often mistaken for the end, that fear 
to do a good action lest some ill 
should come of it which is so absurd 
and contemptible, that narrow-mind- 
ed suspicion which is a greater curse 
to the suspector than the suspected, 
and that deference to fortune and in- 
terest which is so base and disgrace- 
ful; and, on the other hand, joined 
to the preceding qualities, it is the 
foundation of that industry, econo- 
my,and freedom from crime, by which 
Scotland is distinguished from Eng- 
land as well as [reland. ‘ 

Thus the best characteristic of the 
Lowlanders (and it is difficult to con- 
ceive a better) is their extraordinary 
discriminating power; their great- 
est defect is in imagination and pas- 
sion. 

Happily, most happily, these are 
supplied by the Celts of the High- 
lands, with whom the Lowlanders 
are rapidly blending in intermarriages 
of which the cross could scarcely 
have been more scientifically chosen, 
and which are producing a race of 
the highest intellectual organization. 

The Celts must now be briefly 
considered, in order to compare these 
with the Lowlanders, and both with 
the Saxon English and other tribes, 
and to understand the manner in 
which their united character domi- 
nates over these. 


The Celts of the Highlands exist 
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in greatest purity in their western 
parts, and equal perhaps in number 
the rest of the Highland population, 
on which consequently they have ge- 
nerally bestowed their manners, their 
language, and their dress. 

These Highlanders are of middle 
size, well formed and active, of brown 
complexion, grey irides, and dark 
hair, and of rather broad face, rather 
low but well-marked forehead, and 
head long in the horizontal direc- 
tion. 

In his walk, the Highlander, owing 
to the strength of his limbs, advances 
with somewhat of a springing mo- 
tion, which is easily distinguished. 

The mental faculties of the High- 
lander are also of a high order, being 
sensibility, imagination, passion—the 
latter two being precisely those in 
which the Lowlander is deficient. 
This intellectual character, though 
directly opposed to that of the Eng- 
lishman, is scarcely less homogene- 
ous and simple. ‘The character of 
the Lowlander stands, in some mea- 
sure, between the two, conforming 
in that respect with his geographical 
position. 

The sensibility of the Highlander 
is the foundation of that extreme irri- 
tability by which he is distinguished, 
and in a great measure also of that 
sentiment which is so remarkable, 
not merely in his language, his poet- 
ry, and his music, but as the basis 
of most of his actions in life. 

The imagination of the Highlander 
creates his poetry,—that high imagi- 
ning which his Highland mother gave 
to Byron, and which has now for 
ever blotted out nearly all the dull 
formalities of English poetry,—that 
genius too, equally high and wild, 
which wastes itself in the Northern 
Magazine, and which every month 
shews how unnecessary is the dull 
measure and the silly tag of verse. 
It creates also that spirit of adven- 
ture which carries the Highlander 
over every region of the earth. 

The passion of the Highlander is 
equally evidenced in the devotedness 
of attachment and the fury of war— 
the invincibles of France beaten on 
the sands of Egypt, the ramparts of 
Spain scaled as if these were their 
native rocks, equally innocent of foes 
and fire, the line of Waterloo broken 
to the shout of “ Scotland for ever !” 
But all Europe has witnessed their 
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daring, and their enemies have paid 
them the tribute of admiration. It is 
unnecessary to say, that urbanity, 
warm-heartedness, and hospitality, 
strongly characterize the Scottish 
Highlander. 

It must now be obvious why I 
have said, that no intermarriage or 
cross could have been more scienti- 
fically chosen than between the dis- 
crimination and prudence of the 
Northman, and the imagination and 
passion of the Celt, and how inevi- 
tably this is producing in Scotland a 
race of the very highest mental orga- 
nization—a nation which, as Scott 
observes, is “ proverbially patient of 
Jabour and prodigal of life.” 

Thus also is understood not mere- 
ly the relation between these two 
characters—each needing the other’s 
aid, and neither entirely dominating, 
but why unitedly they triumph over 
every other tribe, and very easily 
over the Saxon, as a moment’s com- 
parison will shew. 

Amid such a population, the broad, 
round, and ruddy face of the Eng- 
lishman is discerned even by child- 
ren in the streets, as is the large 
trunk of the body, the deeper tone of 
voice arising from the extent of the 
vital cavities, the roll upon the cen- 
tre of the stomach rather than of 
the head, the look of satisfaction with 
the state of the former rather than of 
the latter, the absence of every trace 
of deep thought, &c. All these qua- 
lities, so opposite to those of the 
Scottish, enable their vulgar to hail 
the Englishman with as unerring a 
certainty, and as satisfied a superio- 
rity as constitutes a return for the 
dislike, and even fear, with which 
they are sometimes received in Eng- 
land. : 

Amid the more active Scottish qua- 
lities, the shallow reasoning, or the 


want of reasoning, of the English- 
man, would be despised, and his 
cold, unimaginative, and unimpas- 
sioned character would be scorned ; 
while the absence of all dash or spi- 
rit in his conversation, even when 
literary,—his choice of words, and 
their loud, confident, and emphatical 
pronunciation, to express nothing,— 
his fear to say any thing at all un- 
common, or that had not been said 
before,—and his resource in strong, 
formal, slow, and serious declara~ 
tions of some matter of fact, as “ the 
—very—extraordinary — satisfaction 
—which he received from the—most 
—uncommon—excellence—and real- 
ly—admirable—style—of a dinner— 
at Lord ’s, Where he had the 
honour of meeting,” &c. &c. ; or, if he 
be above this, in equally strong, for- 
mal, slow, and serious accounts of 
the qualities of a particular wine, the 
intermarriages of particular families, 
the amount of the fortune of each of 
their members, and such-like wretch- 
ed trash—the “ ne plus ultra” of ob- 
servation and weak-mindedness ;— 
all these, despised, scorned, neglect- 
ed, would in Scotland finally compel 
the English to merge in the Scottish 
character.* 

How fortunate, however, the blend- 
ing of this compound Scottish with 
the simpler English character, can- 
not for a moment be questioned. 
The more capacious forehead and 
calmer observation of the latter, be- 
come combined with the higher rea- 
soning, imaginative, and impassioned 
powers of the former. This is often 
exemplified in the Scottish cross with 
the Lowland Saxon; and that union 
of observation with the higher facul- 
ties which distinguish Sir Walter 
Scott, is a striking example of its 
benefits. 








* Lest this representation should be deemed inaccurate, an unquestionable illustra- 
tion may~be taken from a truly English writer, Dr Johnson, ‘‘ many of whose 
Ramblers,” as Scott observes, “are little better than a sort of pageant, where trite and 
obvious maxims are made to swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get some cre- 
dit because they are not easily understood.” Boswell tells us, that he (Johnson) 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of its (the Rambler’s) getting its 
name: “ What must be done, sir, will be done. When I was to begin publishing 
that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at night upon my bedside, 
and resolved that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seem- 
ed the best that occurred, and I took it.” This presents the usual number of words 
about a matter of no general, and of very small personal interest. Its amount is, 
that “ he called it the Rambler, because it was the best title that occurred to him 
within the limited time which he was pleased to allow himself for the decision of this 
point :”—in other words, he called it the Rambler, because it pleased him to call it 
the Rambler, 
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IRISH CHARACTER. 


Or the Irish character, the great 
basis has been already described in 
the Celt—the Celt of Ireland being, 
in organization, mind, language, c., 
only a little less pure than he of the 
Highlands. They are similarly dis- 
tinguished by sensibility, imagination, 
and passion; and repetition on this 
subject is unnecessary. 

Unfortunately, the domination of 
the Celt over Irish character is mo- 
dified chiefly by that of the Milesian, 
whose large and dark eye, high and 
sharp nose, thin lips, and linear mouth, 
declare his southern origin more 
surely than Irish history or Irish 
fable. 

Consistently with this organization, 
the Milesian adds the vivacity and 
wit, the love of splendour and want 
of taste, the voluptuousness and li- 
cence of the south, to the sensibility, 
imagination, and passion of the abo- 
riginal population of Ireland. Owing 
to this, and illustrating it, Celtic mu- 
sic, which, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, is wild, grand, and melancholy, 
has become, in Ireland, more gay and 
voluptuous. 

It is scarcely possible, however, 
to conceive a cross capable of con- 
ferring so little benefit on either, as 
that of the Celt and Milesian. 

The intellectual organization of the 
Irish people has thus more resem- 
blance to that of the south, than to 
that of the north, of Europe. It con- 
fers imagination and passion in a far 
higher degree than reasoning and 
judgment. 

With such intellectual organiza- 
tion, it is easy to foresee the kind of 
moral character which must mark 
the nation. Such a people must na- 
turally be much less distinguished 
in the discrimination of good and 
ill, aud the calm and patient discharge 
of duty, than in the love of friends 
and the hatred of foes, or in the de- 
votion, even unto death, to any cause 
which they may espouse. 

Now, to the guidance of a people 
possessing such capabilities, it is ob- 
vious that knowledge is peculiarly 
necessary. With principles of high 
activity, there must be knowledge to 
direct. 

Unfortunately, however, these very 
capabilities, and that high activity, 
are at variance with patient investi- 





gation and the means of knowledge. 
Such qualities, indeed, act as it were 
by intuition, and no more brook de- 
lay than the electric spark in its pas- 
sage through the air. The results 
must as necessarily be brilliant and 
striking in the moral act as in the 
physical illustration; but they may 
indifferently be good or ill ; they may 
rouse the torpid current of life and 
pleasure, or they may wither and de- 
stroy. 

Among such a people, it is evi- 
dent, that when owing to Saxon and 
Scandinavian intermarriages, calmer 
observation and reasoning powers 
are added to those high capabilities, 
so essential to all genius, the result 
must be such characters as Ireland 
has occasionally produced. It is not 
less evident, however, that such cha- 
racters will be comparatively rare, 
and that the mass of the people will 
add fierce barbarity and superstitious 
bigotry to the grossest iguorance. 

In Ireland, accordingly, when the 
a are excited by private or pub- 
ic hatreds, crimes at once the inost 
brutal and the most cowardly are 
perpetrated without the slightest 
compunction ;_ robberies, burnings, 
tortures, and assassinations, are the 
commonest means of vengeance ; and 
we are warranted in saying, that no- 
where in Europe may be seen such 
a complication of villainy and crime. 





To sum up this view of English, 
Scottish, and Irish character, I may 
observe, that sincerity and independ- 
ence distinguish the English; intel- 
ligence and sagacity the Scottish ; 
and a gay and gallant spirit the Irish. 
The best qualities, however, are apt 
to associate with bad ones. The in- 
dependence of the English sometimes 
degenerates into coarseness and bru- 
tality; the sagacity of the Scottish 
into cunning and time-serving ; and 
the gaiety of the Irish into fickleness 
and faithlessness. Could we com- 
bine the independence of the Eng- 
lish, with the sagacity of the Scottish, 
and with the gallantry of the Irish, 
we should form almost a God. Could 
we, on the contrary, unite the bru- 
tality of the first, with the cunning 
of the second, and with the faithless- 
ness of the third, we should form a 
demon. A. W. 
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MR SADLER, AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tur last Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review is disgraced by an 
article, written in the very worst spi- 
rit of the worst times of that decli- 
ning periodical. The article we al- 
jude to is that written on Mr Sad- 
ler’s work on Ireland. It is pert, 
conceited, shallow, impudent, and 
wrong; it is worthless in matter, 
and in manner offensive. It sets out 
with an intimation on the part of the 
writer, that if Mr Sadler had not got 
a seat in the House of Commons, the 
Review should not have been tempt- 
ed to notice his work on Ireland. 
This is a mere impertinence. We be- 
lieve, and we think every man of 
common candour will be ready to 
allow, that of all the men in the 
House of Commons, there is none to 
whose importance his rank as a 
Member of Parliament is less es- 
sential, than to that of Mr Sadler. 
His claims to public attention rest 
upon his knowledge, and the energy 
and ability with which he applies 
that knowledge for the public ser- 
vice; and that this is true, the no- 
tice which his exertions out of Par- 
liament, as well as in Parliament, re- 
ceive, abundantly proves. But it 
would be in vain to appeal to the 
candour of a writer, whose “ internal 
sense” is probably as much incapa- 
citated to understand the meaning 
of the term, as the mind of a man 
born blind to conceive the nature of 
colours. 

Supposing it were true, which it 
is not, that the political arguments 
which Mr Sadler has put forth be- 
“ame matter of notoriety only on ac- 
count of his station as Member for 
Newark, what kind of justice would 
it be, to attack his arguments, not 
with any thing applicable to them, 
but with an impudent affectation of 
deference to the present station of 
the person who used them before he 
held that station? But justice isa 
“ principle” which seems to have no 
place amongst the many dogmas 
that, in the cant of the class to which 
our critic belongs, are dignified with 
that name. 

The Reviewer, after informing us 
that it is only to the circumstance of 
Mr Sadler having a seat in the House 
of Commons that the high honour of 
his work being “ noticed” is owing, 
proceeds to tell us, that “ from be- 





ing a manufacturer of linens, Mr 
Sadler has become; under the aus- 
pices of the Duke of Newcastle, a 
manufacturer of speeches.” In the 
first place, this is not true; but if it 
were, how gracefully and appropri- 
ately does it come from this Re- 
viewer! How becoming it is in a 
person who lives by the wages he 
derives from the advocacy of a spu- 
rious liberalism, to twit a man with 
having once been a manufacturer of 
linens! There never was a stronger 
instance of the way in which mean 
and low-thoughted people will gro- 
vel before mere external distinction, 
which those who are really elevated 
altogether disregard. An accom- 
plished nobleman, in the first rank 
of the peerage, takes Mr Sadler by 
the hand, because he is an honest 
and an able man, while this low and 
hypocritical pretender to liberal 
principles sneers at him because he 
was a manufacturer of linens! This 
is merely disgusting, aud unworthy 
of farther commentary. 

According to the Reviewer, it was 
only after the speeches of Mr Sadler 
in Parliament that it was “ discover- 
ed” he had written a book—such, at 
least, we take to be his meaning, en- 
veloped in a clumsy attempt at be- 
ing ironical. We know not whether 
this writer considers that wit, like 
poetry, appears to most advantage in 
fiction, but this statement is certain- 
ly the very reverse of truth. Mr 
Sadler’s book was well known, and 
had been criticised and quoted in 
the Quarterly Review eight months 
before he became a Member of Par- 
liament ; and we cannot but admire 
at the marvellous assurance of a 
writer in the Edinburgh, insinuating 
that a book is unknown, after it has 
been held up to public notice and 
approbation by the far more widely 
disseminated rival of the Blue and 
Yellow. 

After a little while the Reviewer 
makes a discovery, which it might 
have saved him some exposure of 
himself to have made sooner, name- 
ly, that it is with Mr Sadler’s book, 
and not with his speeches, he has to 
deal, and forthwith he launches into 
criticism. He commences with a 
palpable contradiction. He says that 
the proof of Mr Sadler’s doctrine is 
confined to the mere “ ipse dixit” of 
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its author, and then almost instantly 
admits, that one proof of his theory 
is founded upon the official census 
lately made of the Irish population. 
But, quoth the critic, “ if it be not 
known to Mr Sadler, it is known to 
every one else, that the numbers of 
the inhabitants, and still more their 
ages, as given in the late Lrish census, 
are not to be depended upon.” We 
know not upon what authority the 
Reviewer presumes thus to speak of 
an official document. The census 
was compiled under the direction of 
Mr Shaw Mason, the Secretary to 
the Irish Record Commission, a gen- 
tleman whose patience and accuracy 
of research have been manifested in 
various important statistical enqui- 
ries; and we believe the public would 
be much safer in depending upon a 
work which he has superintended, 
than upon the character of it given 
by this Reviewer. But be that as it 
may, the census in question is an 
official return of the population, and 
the only one to which recourse could 
be had; and if such a document may 
not be referred to as authentic by a 
writer on population, we should be 
glad to know on what facts he is to 
rest his arguments. 

We cannot afford space to follow 
this Reviewer to Flanders, and Sa- 
voy, and Sweden, and Prussia, whi- 
ther he travels, and uses the travel- 
ler’s old privilege in the liberties he 
takes with truth; nor, indeed, is it 
worth while to expose all the gross 
folly which he talks upon matters 
nearer home, for the nonsense is too 
obvious to require to be particularly 
pointed out. Are we to suppose 
that the writer is a fool, or that he 
thinks all his readers to be such, 
when he puts forth such a proposi- 
tion as the following ?—* The pros- 
perity and well-being of a country 
does not, therefore, in any respect, 
depend on its capacities or poten- 
tialities of production.” We defy 
the sense of this passage to be sur- 
passed by any thing but the gram- 
mar. It is as unmitigated a piece of 
absurdity as we ever happen to have 
met with; and if Mr Sadler is only 
to meet with opponents capable of 
uttering such mere 2 as this, he 
may go on his way triumphing. 

After making so great afool of him- 
self upon the general question of 
population, the Reviewer comes to 
the particular case of Ireland; and 


noticing Mr Sadler’s statements 
founded upon the immense quantity 
of produce exported from Ireland, 
he tells us, that “ notwithstanding the 
confidence with which these state- 
ments are put forth, they will hard- 
ly, we should think, impose on any 
one who has ever reflected on such 
subjects.” Here again we find the 
gross incivility of insinuating, either 
that Mr Sadler has put forth serious 
opinions without any reflection, or 
that he is endeavouring to impose his 
opinions upon others, himself know- 
ing them to be unsound. But what 
will our readers think of the proof 
which this Reviewer gives of the er- 
roneousness of the statements. “They 
are,” he says, “ bottomed entirely on 
the false assumption, that the means 
of subsistence in a country are 
identical with the quantity of food 
raised in it.’ False assumption! 
Why, the proposition is as plainly an 
identical one, as any that ever was 
enunciated. Food, and means of sub- 
sistence, are convertible terms, and 
that which is called a false assump- 
tion, is no more than a declaration, 
that the means of subsistence are 
the same with the means of subsist- 
ence. The critic talks about clothes 
and houses, and so on, as subsistence, 
which is an understanding of Eng- 
lish peculiar to himself, and setting 
that aside ; what he says about them, 
is nothing to the purpose, for these 
are the result of labour, of which 
foed is the sustenance, and where- 
ever there is food, there will be these 
things also, if the people choose to 
have them. The sapient Reviewer 
goes on to tell us, that “ with the ex- 
ception of linen, raw produce is al- 
most the only thing raised in Ire- 
land.” It is, perhaps, very unkind 
of nature that she will not produce 
things ready cooked ; but we believe 
it is not peculiar to Ireland that she 
does not “ raise” any thing roast or 
boiled. There are, however, certain 
hot springs in the county of Cork, 
near to which, if potatoes were plant- 
ed, they might perhaps be stewed as 
they grew, and thus the reproach be 
wiped away, that the Reviewer has 
cast upon the country. They havea 
saying in Ireland, that “ God sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks ;” 
perhaps it is the piety of the Review- 
er, which leads to the wish for ta- 
king the patronage of the culinary 
art out of such infernal hands; but 
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he had better leave Ireland alone, for 
it is very evident he knows nothing 
about it. The man thinks, or at all 
events says, that all the articles, with 
the exception of mere necessaries, 
required for the use and accommo- 
dation of those who are raised above 
the most abject poverty, must be im- 
ported. What horrid ignorance is 
this! How truly does Swift say, that 
were one to describe the Britons as 
they were in Czesar’s time, when 
they painted their bodies, or clothed 
themselves with the skins of beasts, 
one would act full as reasonably, as 
they do, who describe the affairs of 
Ireland. 

“ We shall not stop,” says the Re- 
viewer, “ to re-state any of the argu- 
ments we formerly stated, with re- 
spect to absenteeism.” This, we 
think, was a prudent resolution : folly 
so monstrous, self-delusion so pal- 
nable, does not bear repetition. 
Neither have these memorable “ ar- 
guments” been forgotten ; these times 
are too dull to allow us to afford so 
rich a subject for laughter to pass 
immediately into oblivion. A grave 
argument, that Ireland was in no 
whit a loser, by sending away many 
millions of its produce, getting only 
bills of exchange in return, and then 
sending those bills to residents in 
Paris or London, and getting only re- 
ceipts in return ; was too rich a piece 
of political logic to be allowed to die. 

But though the Reviewer does not 
re-state his former arguments, he 
states new ones precisely similar in 
their nature, ol consequently in 
their absurdity. He still argues, that 
so as a country exports, it is all one 
whether it gets back any thing in ex- 
change or not. He supposes several 
great lrish proprietors to reside in 
Ireland, and asks, would they do 
without tea, and sugar, and claret, 
and coffee ? and if they would not, 
should not corn and cattle still be 
exported to pay for them? To be 
sure they should; but in that case, 
Ireland would get back tea, and su- 
gar, and coffee, and claret, for its 
produce, whereas at present it gets 
nothing back for that which is ex- 
ported on account of absentees. But 
it may be said, that so far as the food 
of the common people is concerned, 
these returns would make no dif- 
ference. The reply to this is easy; the 
four noblemen mentioned by the Re- 
viewer probably receive from Ire- 


land two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds annually, which they re- 
ceive in the shape of bills of exchange, 
but which is actually transmitted in 
provisions, Ireland having nothing 
else of importance to export. Now, if 
these noblemen lived in Ireland, it is 
impossible that they could themselves 
consume more than a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of foreign luxuries, 
and the balance either would be kept 
and consumed at home, or the re- 
turns for it, if exported, would be 
consumed by people living in Ireland, 
and under various denominations 
subsisting upon the large revenues 
of these noblemen. By the way, it 
is worthy of notice, that this critic 
seems to imagine that every luxury 
required in Ireland beyond poteen, 
buttermilk, and Irish cars, must be 
imported from England or elsewhere, 
and that a carriage cannot be had 
without sending to London for it. 
This is of a piece with the rest of 
his information. There are more 
splendidly finished equipages to be 
seen in the streets of Dublin in one 
day, than in Edinburgh in six months; 
and there is not one in fifty of them 
built out of Ireland. This critic evi- 
dently knows no more about Ireland 
than a savage of Patagonia does of 
Pall-Mall East. 

As he waxes warm upon his sub- 
ject, he has the temerity to attempt a 
flourish about logic; andin answer to 
Mr Sadler’s proof, that the poverty 
of Ireland is not owing to over-po- 
pulation, derived from historical evi- 
dence, that its poverty was as great 
when its population was not a fifth 
of what it is at present, the Reviewer 
has the condescension to inform us, 
that “ Mr Sadler has evinced what the 
logicians call an ignoratio elenchi.” 
Shades of Zeno and Aristotle, grant 
us patience with this shallow pre- 
tender ! What miserable pedantry is 
this! Most logical Reviewer! be it 
known to you, that when men use the 
noble science of argument, they des- 
pise this technical jargon, which they 
to schoolboys and grown child- 
ren, who are vain of shewing they 
have looked into some school-book 
which treats of dialectics. But Mr 
Sadler has not fallen into the sophism 
called in the school-books ignoratio 
elenchi—he has not proved that which 
was not the question. The elenchus 
of his argument is, a proof that Ire- 
land is not over-peopled, with refer- 
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ence either to its means of subsist- 
ence, or to the subsistence actually 
raised from its soil ; and this proof he 
has given as satisfactorily as argu- 
ment can give it. The Reviewer talks 
about the “supplies” of subsistence 
for a population, evidently meaning 
thereby the quantity which the peo- 
ple, under existing circumstances, can 
possess, or rather do possess them- 
selves of; but the question, whether 
a population has sufficient “supplies 
of subsistence,” is not one for argu- 
ment; an officer of commissariat is 
your only reasoner on such a mere 
eating-and-drinking question, the cir- 
cumstances of which change with 
every passing hour. 

Our Reviewer, after having proved 
absolutely nothing but his own want 
of courtesy and want of sense, very 
amusingly congratulates himself on 
having demolished the very founda- 
tions of Mr Sadler’s book ; and then, 
no doubt for the purpose of shewing 
how much good he had done by 
overthrowing Mr Sadler’s controver- 
sion of the statement that Ireland 
was over-peopled, assures us, that 
the fact of Ireland being over-peopled 
is absolutely incontrovertible. Those, 
he says, who expect to be believed, 
when they affirm the contrary, must 
shew that the inhabitants are fully 
employed, &c. &e. The rule, no 
doubt, applies to other places as well 
as Ireland; and therefore should we, 
for the future, venture to insinuate 
that the back-settlements of America, 
or the ultra-montane country of New 
Holland, is not over-peopled, we must 
be prepared to shew that whatever 
inhabitants there are in those places 
are fully employed. We have, how- 
ever, always heard, that the inhabit- 
ants of these regions, so far from 
being fully employed, are so Jrish in 
their habits, as to hunt but a day or 
two in the seven, and spend the rest 
of their time in sheer + marge it is 
therefore clear, from the “ incontro- 
vertible” logic of the Reviewer, that 
these countries are over-peopled. 

Mr Sadler, with the feelings natural 
to a man of religious principles and 
humane sentiments, speaks warm- 
ly of the cruelty of depopulating es- 
tates ; and the logical Reviewer an- 
swers his arguments on this subject, 
by an argument which tends to shew, 
not that such a practice is not cruelty, 
which would be the negative of Mr 
Sadler’s argument, but that such a 
practice of depopulation cannot take 
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place. Would the critic be so good 
as to look back to his school-book for 
the English of “ ignoratio elenchi,” 
and see whether he can apply it to 
this specimen of his dialectic skill, 
It so happens, however, that the critic 
is wrong, even in his wrong argu- 
ment. He betrays his ignorance 
equally in the erroneous statement 
of facts, and in the choice of facts, 
which do not touch the question in 
debate. He says that, because Irish 
farms are let on lease, and not to ten- 
ants at will, the landlords cannot turn 
out the tenants until the expiration 
of those leases; but if he had known 
the actual state of circumstances in 
Ireland, he would have been aware 
that the small tenants are almost in- 
variably in considerable arrear with 
their rents, and though their leases 
undoubtedly give them power to hold 
their lands in despite of the land- 
lord, so long as the covenants of the 
lease are fulfilled, yet as they do not, 
and in general cannot, fulfil these co- 
venants, the landlord most frequent- 
ly has it in his power to eject them. 

But we are really weary of ex- 
posing all the gross blunders of this 
despicable article in the Edinburgh 
Review ; nor would we have under- 
taken so ungracious a task, but that 
the perpetually obtruding self-con- 
ceit of the article seemed to call for 
castigation, and there was no re- 
deeming quality of good feeling any- 
where displayed in it to mitigate our 
scorn. Whatever men of opposite 
political principles may think of Mr 
Sadler’s arguments, no candid critic 
could deny, and few, we are per- 
suaded, would refrain from stating, 
that even the faults of his book are 
attributable to a warm and enthusias- 
tic feeling in favour of what he be- 
lieves to be true religion and true 
humanity, and are therefore very ex- 
cusable. He argues, and argues with 
great energy, in order to justify the 
ways of God to man; and he pleads 
sarnestly the cause of the poor,—a 
cause which ought to meet with a 
sympathetic feeling in the breast of 
every generous man, whatever might 
be the complexion of his political 
sentiments. We know that Mr Sad- 
ler’s literary character stands too 
high to require any defence against 
the attack of the Edinburgh Review, 
but we have thought it right to give 
vent to our honest indignation, when, 
in doing so, we expose error and 
malevolence. A Wuie-Harer. 
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SONNETS 





THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE. 
From the Italian of Cassiani. 


Tue virgin of Sicilia shriek’d with fright, 
The flowers she scatter’d as she turn’d away 
From the rapacious hand that stopp’d her flight, 
And shrunk into herself in fell dismay. 


With Stygian soot begrimed, the god of night 
Impress’d a burning kiss while thus she lay, 
Staining with grisly beard the ivory light 
Of her fair bosom in its disarray. 


Now that the ravisher had clasp’d her round, 
With her right hand his horrid chin she push’d ; 
And with the other veil’d her trembling eyes: 


Now the dark car receives them—while the skies 
The hollow thunder of the wheels resound— 
Mid female shrieks, as onward down they rush’d. 


ON JUDAS. 
From the Italian of Gianni. 


Goavtp by frenzy, Judas now had sprung 

From the dread fatal branch; when onward came, 
Careering on his wings of lurid flame, 

The tempter Fiend,—to where the traitor hung : 


With hideous fangs the rope he seized, and flung 
The felon down into the realms of shame, 

And liquid fire, which roll’d around his frame, 
And to his hissing bones and marrow clung. 


Amid the horror of this vast abyss, 
Smoothing his haughty front, the Foe of Heaven 
Was seen to grin a smile of happiness, 


When seizing in his arms the traitor craven, 
He with his sulphur lips gave back the kiss— 
The traitor kiss—which he to Christ had given.* 





* Gianni’s celebrated sonnet “ on Judas,” is said to have created so much literary 
envy and jealousy in the breast of Monti, and especially the third line of the second 
terzetto, 

*¢ Gli rese il bacio che avea dato a Cristo,” 


appeared to him to have so much of the ne plus ultra of the sublime, that he wrote 
four different sonnets on the same subject, for the purpose of rivalling him; but, in 
tle opinion of Italians, without success. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
From the Italian of Filicaja, 


As when a mother turns her loving eye 
Upon her children—while her heart o’erflows ; 
And kisses these, and to her bosom those 
Presses—or dandles them in ecstasy : 


While in their every act, or look, or cry, 
She reads their various wishes, or their woes; 
On some a look, on some a smile bestows— 
On some a frown—yet a//—her love imply. 


Such, such to us is Gon, all-great, all-wise, 
Who watches, comforts, and provides for all— 
Listens to all—the wants of all supplies : 


if He refuse—it is that we may call 
On Him for what He seemingly denies : 
From his denials blessings oft befall. 


From the Italian of Zappi. 


A HUNDRED pretty little Loves, in fun, 
Were romping, laughing, rioting one day : 
“ Let’s fly a little now,” said one, “ I pray.” 
“« Whither ?’—* To Chloris’ face.’”—*“ Agreed—tis done.’ 


Faster than bees to flowers they wing their way— 
To loveliest fowers—they, to my loveliest one ; 
And to her hair and panting lips they run, 
Now here, now there, now everywhere they stray 


My love so full of Loves—delightful sight ! 
Two with their torches in her eyes,—and two 
Upon her eyelids, with their bows, alight. 


A Love that found no room while there he flew, 
Fell down into her bosom with delight-— 
* Who fares the best ?” he cried, “ or I, or you ” 


THE DREAM. 
From the Italian of Francesco de Lemene®* 


Wuart a strange dream was that of mine! Metlought 
{ and my mistress lifted up our eyes 

In Hell—where Justice both of us had brought, 
Her sins and my transgressions to chastise. 





* Francesco de Lemene is more frequently called by Italians, I] Pastor de Le- 
mene, from his having written chiefly on pastoral subjects. He is, we suppose, 
something like our own Ettrick Shepherd ; but most assuredly our worthy friend 
would not, even in his wildest dreams, have placed himself and a bonnie lassie in se 
painful a situation, nor derived such heterodox comfort, if he had. 
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Dire was my guilt indeed—myself unwise 
In that a Goddess’ love I madly sought: 

Cruel her sin, in daring to disguise, 
Under so fair a form, a heart so naught. 


Yet scarcely, Lady, were we there, when lo! 
Our Hell became at once a Paradise ; 
Of bliss and joy we felt a mutual glow: 


For thou wert pleased,—I, happy mid my sighs,— 
Thou in beholding my tormenting woe— 
And I, in gazing on thy lovely eyes. 


THE SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Lope de Vega. 


VIOLANTE says, a Sonnet I must write,-- 

[ never felt so frighten’d as to-day : 

A sonnet must have fourteen lines, they say— 
Behold ! while joking, three [ve finish’d quite. 


While groping for a word to rhyme aright, 
The second quatrain is half-written—nay, 
When to the first tiercet Pve found my way, 

There’s nothing in the quatrains can me fright. 


Now for the first tiercet: I should suppose 
That in the proper style I have begun it, 
Since with this line I bring it to a close. 


Now for the second: lo! I enter on it— 
Methinks I’m in the thirteenth line—here goes 
The fourteenth—count them :—right—a perfect Sonnet! 


W. H. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 





LONDON. 


A new edition of Bishop Andrews’s 
Nineteen Sermons on Prayer, with the 
Greek and Latin quotations rendered in- 
to English, together with a Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of that eminent Pre- 
late, by Mr Edward Williams. 

The Works of George Peele, collected 
and edited, with some Account of his 
Life and Writings, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce, B.A. second edition, with ad- 
ditions, in two volumes, crown octavo.— 
This edition will contain a fac-simile of 
a very curious letter from Peele to Lord 
Burleigh, the entire poem of Polyhmenia, 
and additional notes and corrections. 

Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopredia. 
The publication of the work will com- 
mence in November, with the first vo- 
lume of the History of Scotland, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in two volumes. 

In the press, Lectures Preliminary to 
the Study of German Literature. By 
L. Von Muhlenfels, LL.D. One vol. Svo. 
Also, Selections from the German, in 
Prose and Poetry. By L. Von Muhlen- 
fels, LL.D. 

A Topographical and Tlistorical Ac- 
count of Wainfleet and the Wapentake of 
Candleshoe, in the County of Lincoln, 
including Biography of Bishop Wayn- 
tlete, Rey. Thomas Grantham, Rev. 
Thomas Scott, Henry Stubbe, &e. With 
numerous engravings on copper and wood. 
By Edmund Oldfield. In royal 4to and 
royal Svo. 

Mr Jennings is preparing for publica- 
tion a new work, to be entitled, The Land- 
seape Annual, or the Tourist in Italy and 
Switzerland, from Drawings by Samuel 
Prout, Esq. ; the literary department by 


which occur to the traveller on his route 
from Geneva to Rome. 

A work of unusual interest, not only 
to the general reader but also to the moral 
philosopher, is preparing for publication, 
under the title of “ Tales of an Indian 
Camp.” The long residence of the author 
among the Indian tribes of North Ame- 
rica, has enabled him to collect most of 
the traditions current among all the na- 
tions of the Red Men. 

Mr Jennings is preparing for publica- 
tion a second volume of the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. By 
Sir W. Gelt, M.A. F.R.S. F.S. A. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, The Athenaid, or "Modern Gre- 
cians; a Poem. With Notes, character- 
istic of the Manners and Customs of the 
Greeks and Turks. By Henry J. Brad- 
field, author of “ Waterloo, or the Bri- 
tish Minstrel,” “ Songs of the Grecian 
Minstrels,” &e. 

A third Edition of the Laconics is in 
the press. 

A New Juvenile Annual is in a for- 
ward state for publication, to be called 
The Zoological Keepsake. 

A Topographical and Historical Ac- 
count of Methodism in Yorkshire ; giving 
an Account of its Rise, Progress, and 
present State, in the City of York, and 
in every Town, Village, Hamlet, &c., in 
the County. The work will be accompa- 
nied by a large Map of the County, hand- 
somely coloured, drawn expressly for the 
purpose, shewing, at one view, the size 
and boundaries of each circuit, &e. Svo. 

The Eton Latin Grammar translated 
into English ; with Notes and an Appen- 


T. Roscoe, Esq. It will appear in the dix. Ey the Rev. John Green, Second 
month of November, and will comprise Edition. 12mo 
a succession of the most attractive views 

EDINBURGH. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
from 1808 to 1814, by the Author of 
Cyril Thornton, in 3 vols. 12mo, illus- 
trated with 14 Plates, will appear on the 
21st November. 

History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Spain, during 
the Sixteenth Century, by Thomas M‘ 
Crie, D. D., will be published on the 21st 
November. 

The Boscobel Tracts, being Narra- 
tives relating to the Escape of Charles II. 
after the Battle of Worcester, with Notes 
by the Editor, J. Ilughes, Esq. A.M., 


illustrated with Engravings from Origi- 
nal Drawings, will be published about 
Christmas. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr Frederick 
Thiersch, translated from the German, 
with brief Remarks, by Professor Sand- 
ford, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Alex. Fleming, A.M. of 
Neilston, has made considerable progress 
in revising a new Edition of Pardovan’s 
Collections concerning the Church of 
Scotland; in which will be incorporated, 
the Llistory, Jurisdiction, and Forms of 
the several Church Judicatories, together 
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with the Civil Decisions relative to the 
Rights and Patrimony of the Established 
Church and her Clergy. 

Professor Dunbar of Edinburgh, and 
Mr E. H. Barker of Thetford, are pre- 
paring for publication, in the course of 
next Winter, an Edition of Schrevelius’ 
Greek Lexicon, of which the basis 
will be the Second Edition published 
at Boston, United States, in the present 
year, by John Pickering, Esq., who has 
translated the Latin, and enriched the 
work with additions from various lexico- 
graphical and critical sources. ‘They in- 
tend to make many alterations in the 
work, to supply numerous deficiencies, to 
add examples and authorities from the 
Greek classics, to accommodate it as far as 
possible to the present state of Greek Li- 
terature, and to render it useful, not 
merely to the Tyro, but to those also who 
are studying the higher authors. They 
intend also to add an English and Greek 
Lexicon, in which a number of phrases 
will be introduced, for the benefit of those 
who write Greek Exercises and Themes. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in North America ; including the 
United States, Canada, the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of 
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a North-West Passage; with Observa- 
tions on Emigration. By Hugh Murray, 
Esy., F.R.S.E. Dlustrated by a Map of 
North America. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Political Economy. An Inquiry into 
the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendi- 
ble Property, or Wealth. By Samuel 
Read. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Rear- Admiral Paul Jones ; 
now first compiled from his original Jour - 
nals, Correspondence, and other Papers, 
brought from Paris by his heirs at the 
time of his death, and from his Letters to 
his Relations in Scotland. Including an 
Account of his Services under Prince Po- 
temkin in the celebrated Russian Cam- 
paign against the Turks, in the Black 
Sea, in 1788. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Studies in Natural History ; exhibiting 
a popular View of the most striking and 
interesting Objects of the Material World. 
By William Rhind, Member of the Royal 
Medical, and Royal Physical Societies of 
Edinburgh, Illustrated by Engravings. 
12mo. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem; in Three 
Books. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Glance at London, Brussels, and 
Paris. By the same Author. 
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3 AGRICULTURE, &c. 

A Complete History of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, including an Account of the va- 
rious Methods pursued by the Dutch ; 
together with much Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation highly important to the rural Eco- 
nomist, &e. By Wm. Harley, Esq. 1 
vol. 8vo, Plates and Plans, price L.1, Is. 

Report of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association on the Advantages of Bones 
asa Manure. In 8vo, 2s. 

The Horse, in all his Varieties and 
Uses; his Breeding, Rearing, and Ma- 
nagement. By John Lawrence. 12mo, 
8s. 

The Etymological Compendium ; or 
Portfolio of Origins and Inventions. By 
William Pulleyn. 12mo, 6s. 

The Farmers’ Series of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. No. I., being the 
Horse. Price 6s. 

BIOGRAPHY, HIsToRY, &c. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot 
Warwick, Edited by Henry Vernon. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

The Romance of History. Second 
Series. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Historical Recollections of Henry of 
Monmouth, the Hero of Agincourt, and 
other eminent Characters, 3s, 


Examination of the Principles and Po- 
licy of the Government of British India 
8vo, 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Literary Souvenir, for 1830 ; Edit- 
ed by Alaric A. Watts. Bound in rich 
crimson silk, 12s. The very large in- 
crease of the circulation of the Literary 
Souvenir for 1829, notwithstanding the 
most powerful competition, has encoura- 
ged its proprietors to spare no expense or 
exertion that may conduce to give to their 
forthcoming volume as great a superiority 
over the last, as that was admitted, on all 
hands, to possess over its predecessors. _ 

The Bijou, an Annual of Literature 
and the Arts for 1830; embellished by 
engravings of three celebrated pictures by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, namely, the King, 
the Honourable Mrs Arbuthnot, and a 
Child; The Bagpiper, by Wilkie, and 
others by Stothart, Bonington, Holbein, 
&e., containing contributions from some 
of the most distinguished Writers of the 
day. Bound in silk, 12s. 

The Amulet, a Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer, fer 1830. Bound in rich 
green silk, 12s. Containing the contri- 
butions of several of the most distinguish- 
ed writers of the age; and illustrated by 
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twelve Engravings, from the most cele- 
brated productions of art. 

The Winter's Wreath for 1830, price 
12s. bound in crimson silk. In preparing 
the Winter’s Wreath for 1830, the con- 
ductors of the Work have, with very con- 
siderable exertion and expense, made such 
arrangements as have produced a volume 
in every way entitled to take the first 
rank ‘amongst its beautiful competitors. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1830, price 
12s. elegantly bound. This highly po- 
pular work will appear ina style of at- 
tractive elegance superior to any of the 
former volumes of the series. 

Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget me Not ; 
a Christmas New-year’s and Birth-day 
Present, for 1830 ; intended expressly for 
the instruction and amusement of child- 
ren. Edited by Mrs S. C. Hall. Price 8s. 

The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile 
Souvenir, for 1830; Edited by Mrs 
Alaric Watts. Illustrated by eleven 
highly-finished engravings on steel, by 
various eminent Engravers, from Origi- 
nal Pictures by Boaden, Singleton, West- 
all, Gainsborough, Shee, Howard, &e.— 
The Literary Department of the Volume 
will be found peculiarly adapted to inte- 
rest young persons. In medium 18mo, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price 8s. 

The Iris; a Literary and Religious 
Offering ; Edited by the Rey. Thomas 
Dale, M.A. Bound in silk, price 12s. 

Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, 
M.R.S.L. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
12 highly-finished plates by E. Finden, 
and numerous woodcuts after drawings 
by Mr Frank Howard, price L.2, 2s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. 
VIII. 7s. Gs. 

The London University Magazine. No. 
I. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. 
By Theodoric Romeyn Beck, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of the Institution of Medicine, and 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, in 


Monthly List of New Publications 


| Nov. 
the College of the Western District of 
the State of New York, &c. &e. ; brought 
down to the present time, by John Dar- 
wall, M.D. In 8vo, 18s. 

Medicine no Mystery; being a_ brief 
Outline of the Principles of Medical 
Science, designed as an Introduction to 
their general Study, as a Branch of a 
liberal Education. By John Morrison, 
M.D. and A.B. Trinity College, Dublin. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Venetian Bracelet; The Lost 
Pleiad ; a History of the Lyre; and 
other Poems. By L. E. L., Author of 
* The Improvisatrice,” “ The Trouba- 
dour,” “ The Golden Violet,” &c. In | 
vol. foolscap 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 
engraved by W. Finden, from a design by 
H. Howard, R.A. Price 10s. 6d. 

Beatrice ; a Tale founded on Facts, 
By Mrs Hofland. In 3 vols. 12mo, 2]s, 

Dioclesian, a Dramatic Poem. By 
Thomas Doubleday. 12mo, 6s. 

Gideon, and other Poems. By the 
Author of “ My Early Years,” “ Jane 
and her Teacher,” &c. In 1 vol. foolseap 
Svo. Price 3s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism 
and Interpretation ; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary of the Symbolical Language 
of Scripture. By William Carpenter. 
Svo, 12s. boards. 

Christian Biography ; a Dictionary of 
the Lives and Writings of the most dis- 
tinguished Christians of all Denomina- 
tions, at Home and Abroad, from the 
Revival of Literature to the present pe- 
riod. By William Jones, author of the 
“ History of the Waldenses,” &c. 12mo. 
Price 9s. 

Identity of the Religions called Druid- 
ical and Hebrew. In 1 vol. 12mo, 5s. 

The Christian’s Manual ; or, the Desire 
of the Soul turned to God: containing 
Extracts from the Writings of the Rey. 


William Law, M.A. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Journal of Agriculture, and Prize 
Essays and Transactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, No. VII. 5s. 6d. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from June 11, to July 11, 1829. Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
Dunlop, Esqrs. advocates. 11s. 

A Manual of the Weather for the Year 
1830 ; containing a Description of the 
Weather to be expected in the Months, 
Quarters, and Seasons of the Year, com- 
mencing with the current month of No- 
vember, 1829 ; and including a Brief Ac- 
count of the 54 year Cycle of the Winds 


and Weather; together with an Account 
of the General Principles of the Cycles of 
the Seasons, Quarters, and of the Months, 
with a more Detailed Explanation of the 
Prices of Corn. By George MacKenzie, 
Lieutenant in the Royal Perthshire Mi- 
litia, Corresponding Member of the North- 
ern Institution, Author of the Cycle of the 
Weather, &c. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell ; comprising 
the History of the Commonwealth, from 
the year 1642, until the Restoration of 
Charles II. in 1660. By the Rev, M. 
Russell, LL, D, Leith, 2 vols, 7s, 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


August, 1829. 


Col. Phipps, Maj. Gen. in the Army 
19 July 1821 


1L. Gds. Cornet and Sub-Lt. Codrington, Lt. by 


purch. vice Vyner, prom.22 July 1829 
F. Angerstein, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 


1 Dr. Gds.Cor. Thompson, Lt. by a vice 


4 
2 Dr. 


Dick, ret. 23 do. 
Hon. W. D. Irby, Cor. do. 
Capt. Heigham, from 69 F. Capt. by 

purch. vice Ravenhill, ret. 30 do. 
Cor. Adams, Lt. by purch. vice Hobart, 

prom. do. 
— Forlong, from 15 Dr. Cor. do. 
—— Cumberlege, Lt. by purch. vice 

Newton, prom. do. 
Assist. Surg. Ore, from 95 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice Farnden, prom. 23 do. 
Cor. Vandeleur, Lt. by purch. vice 


Oliver, ret. 9 do. 
Hon. P. Moreton, Cor. do. 
Capt. Rotton, Maj. by purch. vice 

Smith, prom. 1l Aug. 
Lt. Blundell, Capt. do. 
Cor. Hyndman, Lt. do. 

C. P. Parker, Cor. do. 
W. M. Julius, Cor. by oe, vice 
Terry, ret. 9 July 


Serj. Maj. Jas. O’Reilly, Qua. Mast. 
vice Taggart, dead 25 Dee. 1828 
E. E yre, Cor. by purch. vice Forlong, 
2 Dr 50 July 1829 
Cor. Donnithorne, Lt. by purch. vice 
Torre, ret. 11 Nov. 1828 
Lt. Dighton, from h. p. 71 F. Lt. vice 
Jones, dead 9 July 1829 
F. T. Meik, Cor. by purch. vice Don- 
Pye do. 
. J. Cornish, Cor. by purch. ay —_ 
a ret. 0 do. 
Assist, Surg. Brady, from 26 F. ‘Surg. 
vice Campbell, dead do. 
Lt. Lavine, from Cape oA, _ 
vice Deane, 67 F. 
Lt. Walsh, Capt. by purch. vice as. ene 


ret. 6 Aug. 
Ens. Foot, Lt. do. 
Serj. Pelham Aldrich, Adj. and Ens. 
vice Canch, res. Adj. only do. 
W. Lay, Ens. by purch. vice Hamilton, 
prom. 4 do. 
Capt. Champain, Maj. by eon. vice 
St Clair, ret. 6 July 
Lt. Ogle, Capt. do. 
Ens. Donnelly, Lt. do. 
I. Lushington, Ens. do. 
Ens. Broom, Lt. by purch. vice _ 
grave, ret. 6 Aug. 
J. Horsburgh, Ens. do. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Sir R. Moubray, Kt. from 
h. p. Sicil. Regt. Maj. vice Everard, 
prom. 4 do. 

Lt. Sutherland, Capt. by purch. vice 
Fenton, ret. 27 Oct. 1828 


Ens. Rawlins, Lt. do. 
P. D. Streng, Ens. 9 July 1829 
Capt. Johnson, Maj. by purch. vice Sir 

R. Moubray, K¢é. ret. 11 Aug. 
Lt. Kershaw, Capt. do. 
Ens. Vigors, Lt. do, 
R. D. Spread, Ens. do. 
Lt. Clarke, from 47 F. Lt. 6 Jan. 


Ens. Campbell, from 47 F. Lt. 11 do. 
Ens. Edwards, from 51 F. Ens. vice 


Thorold, ret. 9 July 
Capt. Emerson, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Ralph, ret. 16 do. 
JI.@. k. Tucker, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Bunyon, 50 F. do. 
Assist. Surg. Crawford, 1.D. from 68 
F. Assist. Surg. 50 do. 


Lt. Staff, from 50 F. Lt 3 Dec, 1828 


PROMOTIONS, Ke. 


50 F. 


qu 
ou 


o 
Ga 


47 


49 
53 


nn 


a 


69 


Lt. pean Capt. by purch. vice 
Ackland, ret. 16 July 1829 
2d Lt. Bunyon, from 25 F. Lt. by — 


Ens. Hon. R. Boyle, from 68 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Frizell, ret. 
Capt. Cramer, Maj. by purch. vies 


Murray, ret. 6 Aug. 
Lt. Mansel, Capt. do. 
H. Pigott, Ens. by purch. ™ Fo 

wards, 18 F. July 
- oe Lt. vice D. H. Mackay, 

2 do. 
aun cad. G. A. V. Graham, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 
Staff Surg. Hall, Surg. vice Gower, 

cash, 28 do. 
cm. Power, Maj. by purch. be Mac- 

onald, 44 F. Aug. 
Lt. Maxwell, Capt. do. 
Ens. Faris, Lt. > 


T. J. G. Chatterton, Ens. 
Lt. ane Capt. vice Macdonald, 


a 25 Sept. 1828 
Ens. Southall, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cad. H. Bates, from R. Mil. Coll. 


Ens 9 July 1829 
Lt. A Adj. vice Campbell 
25 Sept. 1828 
~* penn, Adj. vice Duff, h. p. 
16 July 1829 
c in “Nugent, Ens, by purch. vice 
Tufton, ret. 50 do. 
Maj. Macdonald, from 35 F. Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Tidy, Insp. Field Officer 
of Ree. Dist. 25 Aug. 
J. W. cy Ens. by purch. vice hyn a 
bell, 16 F. 16 Ju 


y 

Lt. Meik, from 50 F. Lt. 6 Jan. 
Capt. Butler, Maj. by purch. be’ bynes 
prom. Aug. 
Lt. Philipps, Capt. do. 
Ens. Wigley, Lt. do. 
C. B. Blaydes, Ens. de. 


Lt. Beaven, Capt. vice Kelly, dead 
7 Aug. 1828 
Ens, Anderson, from 69 F. Lt. 
9 July 1829 
Lt. Edwards, from 7 Dr. Lt. vice Shad- 
forth, h. p. ree. diff. 21 Mar. 
oo ~—— from 89 F. Lt. vice Edw yards, 


h. p. 89 F. 22 do. 
Lt. F oy Capt. by purch. vice C ollins, 
re 9 July 
Ens. Calder, Lt. and Adj. 16 do. 


Lt. A. Vise. Fincastle, from 67 F. Lt. 
vice Archer, h. p. R. Afr. Corps 9 do. 
Assist. Surg. Milligan, M.D, from h. p. 
60 F. Assist. Surg. vice Dé ily, dead do. 
Lt. Dean, from 3 F. Lt. vice Lord Fin- 


castle, 60 F. do. 
W. F. V. Graham, Ens. by ae” vice 
Boyle, 50 F. 16 do. 
Lt. Blood, Capt. by purch. vice Parker, 
ret. 6 Aug. 
Ens. Madeley, Lt. do. 
A. Douglas, Ens. do. 
Ens. James, Lt. by purch. vice hw ans, 
prom. 5 July 
A. Sutherland, Ens. vice Anderson 54 
O- 

St. G. Lowther, Ens. by yam vice 
James 16 do. 


oo} Parker, from h. p. Cape Regt. 
Capt. vice Heigham, 4 Dr. Gds. 50 do. 
Staff As, Surg. Gulliver, As. Surg. vice 
Daykin. Gren. Gds. 23 do. 
~ Laem Ens, by purch. sas ‘Rose, 
Aug. 

J. "Gooey Ens, by purch, vice Pole, 
16 July 


\ 
( 
i 


a 
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t6 F. As. Surg. Strath, from 59 F. As. Surg. 
Vice Gordon, 92 F. 50 July 1829 

$7 2d Lt. Blake, Ist Lt. vice ——— 
dead 

91 Capt. D. Campbell, from h. p. Capt. 
vice M‘Pherson, ret. do. 

92 As. Pane Gordon, from 86 F. As. Surg. 
vice Thomson, dead do. 

97 Lt. Stannus, Capt. by purch. vice Mac- 
quarrie, ret. 25 do. 

Ens. Barton, Lt. do. 


O. Keating, Ens. do. 
98 Maj. Gen. Hinde, Col. vice Lt. Gen. 
Conran, dead 22 do. 


Ceylon R. Lt. Joncs, from h. p. 89 I. Lt. vice 
Emslie, prom. 23 do. 
Cape Mounted Riflem., Lt. Russel, from R. Afri- 


can Col. Corps, Lt. vice Lavoine, 3 F. 
do, 


Garrisons. 

Lt. Gen. Hawker, Capt. of Yarmouth 
Castle, in Isle of Wight, vice Grif- 
fiths, dead 22 July 1829 

Rev. A. Irvine, Chaplain to Tower of 
London, vice Broughton, res. 24June 


Royal Hibernian Military School. 
As. Surg. Farnden, from 8 Dr. Surg. 
23 July 1829 


Ordnance Department. 
Roy. Art. 2d Lt. Cleeve, Ist Lt. vice Bayley, h. p. 
20 June 1829 
2d Capt. Stopford, Capt. vice —— 


6 do. 
-_ eee from Unatt. h. ms sd 
Ca} do. 
er i Wright, 2d Capt. vice Gapper, 


July 
oa. Lt. St. George, Ist Lt. do. 


— ~ ‘rr Ist Lt. vice ——- 


dea 
2d i. Dowse, Capt. vice >, _ 

Butts, dismissed Aug. 
Capt. Hunter, from h. p. 2d Capt. do. 


The undermentioned Officer of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, having Brevet Rank superior 
to his Regimental Commission, has been granted 
Promotion on Half-Pay. 

Brevet Maj. Bourchier, Maj. 
26 June 1829 


Medical Dep. 
G. L. Fitz Maurice, 2d As. eo 4 vice 
Lambert, res. uly 1829 
Ist As. Surg. Ogilvie, 3/.D. ~- —_ 
Jones, ret. Aug. 
2dAs.Surg. er .-.. do. 
J. A. Davis, 2d As, Surg. do, 

Unattached. 


To be Lieutenant-Colonel without purchase. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Hastings, Insp. Field Offi- 
cer of a Ree. Dist. 9 July 1829 


To be Licutenant-Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 


Maj. Reed, from 53 F. 11 Aug. 1829 
— Smith, from 11 Dr. do, 


To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 
Lt. Evans, from 69 F. 16 Aug. 1829 
— Hobart, from 2 Dr. 0 July 
—— Johnson, from 11 Dr. do. 
— Newton, from 4 Dr. 25 Aug. 


To Le Licutenint of Infantry by purchase. 
Ens. Hamilton, from8 F. 16 Aug. 13829 


The undermentioned Lieutenant, actually ser- 
ving upon Full Pay in a Regiment of the Line, 
whose Commission is dated in the year 1808, 
has accepted promotion upon Half-Pay, accord- 
ing to the General Order of the 27th Dec. 1826. 

To be Captain of Infantry. 
Lt. Peach, from 47 F. 4 Aug. 1829 


The undermentioned Officer, having Brevet Rank 
superior to his Regimental Commission, has ac- 
cepted promotion upon Half-Pay, according to 
the General Order of the 25th April, 1826. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Everard, trom ly F. 
4 Aug. 1829 
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Exchanges. 


Lt. Col. Ferguson, 54 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Col 
Fox, h. p. 

——— Salwey, Coldst. Gds. with Lt. Col. Crau- 
furd, h. p. 

———— Maclaine, 17 F. with Lt. Col. Austin, h. p, 

——— Macleod, 2 W. I. R. with Lt. Cockburn, 
h. p. N. Brunsw. Fen. 

Maj. Vaughan, 84 F. with Maj. Macbean, h. p. 

Capt. Bonnor, 15 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Cuthbert, 


*P. 
—— Vivian, 22 F. with Capt. Ralph, h. p. 
— Gray, 50 F. with Capt. Ackland, h. P 9. F. 
— M‘ = 41 F. rec. diff. with Capt Carpen- 
er, 
= Mitiebury 97 F. with Capt. Macquarrie, 
p. 5 
—— Jenour, 69 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Heigham, 


h. p. 

-— Cox, 1 Life Gds. with Capt. Williams, h. p. 
2 Ceylon Regt. 

—— Delancy, 10 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Anderson, 


-~- 
— Caldwell, 21 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Saw- 
bridge, h. p. 
—— A Campbell, 99 F. with Capt. Corfield, h. p. 
2 Ceylon Regt. 
—_ Guthrie, ¢ 


26 F. with Lieut. Carthew, h. p. 





Norton, 53 F. with Licut. Rogers, h. p 


Duff, 12 F. with Lieut. Guthrie, h. p. 64 F. 
—— Chadwick, 45 F. with Lieut. Tupper, h. p. 
Hanna, 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Whyte, 
h. p. Cape Corps. 

Hon. R. Boyle, 54 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Fox, h. p. 

Smith, 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Westby, 
h. p. Staff Corps. 

Irwin, 85 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Hamil- 


» h. p. 
Ass! Suee. Battersby, 14 F. with As. Surg. Light- 
foot, 47 F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Major-Generals. 

















Gubbins 
Sir J. Dalrymple. 


Lieut. -Colonels. 
Sir R. Moubray, Ké. 15 F 
Hastings, late Insp. Fd. Officer of Ree. Dist. 
Major. 
Murray, 30 F. 


Captains. 
Ravenhill, 4 Dr Gds. 

Browne, 5 F. 
Fenton, 13 F. 
Ralph, 22 F. 
Ackland, 30 F. 
Collins, 59 F. 
Parker, 68 F. 
M‘Pherson, 91 F. 
Macquarrie, 97 F. 
Ogden, h. p. 38 F. 


Lieutenants. 
Dick, 1 Dr. Gds. 
Musgrave, 10 F. 
Conran, h. p. 1 F. 
L’Estrange, h. p. 11 F. 
Hanley, h. Ni — F. 
Sandwith, h. p. 27 F. 
La Touche, ne 'p. 50 F. 
Frizell, h. p. 50 F. 
Young, h. p. 55 F. 
Baghott, h. p. 80 F. 
Boyd, h. p. 90 F. 
Flinter, h. P. 97 F. 


ait, do. 
Bushell,-h. p. 5 W. I. R. 
M‘Swiney, h. p. R. Cors. Rang. 


Jones, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 
Derinzy, h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 
Fitzpatrick, h. p. Unatt. 


Cornets, 2d Lieutenants, and Ensigns: 
Oliver, 10 Dr. 


Thorold, 18 F, 
Tufton, 43 F. 
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Rose, 72 F. 

Pole, 85 F. 

—, h. p. 10 Dr. 

Wyse, h af 6F. 

O'Donnell, h. p. 16 F. 
Lawless, h. p. 56 F. 

Thomas, h. p. 45 F. 

Spratt, h. p. 72 F. 

Jenkins, h. p. 77 F. 

Campbell, h. p. 95 F. 

Clarke, h. p. Newf, Vet. Comp. 
Carroll, h. p. Newf. Fence. Inf. 
Campbell, h. p. York Light Inf. Vol. 
De Daubruwa, h. p. Unatt. 

G. Smith, do. 


: Quarter-Mastler. 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 


Commissariat Department. 
Dep. As, Com. Gen. Ryrie. 


Dismissed the Service. 
Bt. Major Butts, R. Art. 


Cashiered. 
Lt. Fiske, 53 F. 


Cancelled. 
Lt. Edwards, 40 F, 
Lt. Lawder, Ceylon Regt. 
As, Surg. Pack, 98 F. 


Deaths. 


General. 
Right Hon. Sir D. Baird, Bt. G.C.B. and K.C. 
24F. Gov. of Fort George, Ferntower, Perth- 
shire 18 Aug. 1829 


Lieut.-General. 
Wm. Spencer, Starston, Norfolk 27 Aug. 1829 


Licut.-Colonels. 
Williams, 2 F. 


Bird, Ceyl. Regt. Colombo 5 April 1829 


Majors. 
Bowater, h. p. R. Mar. 15 March 1829 
Thompson, do. 18 May 
Captains. 


Vane, Coldst. Gds. Sidmouth 9 Aug. 1829 
Le Guay, 2 Bn. 1 F. Messoure, Trichinopoly, Ma- 


Dawson, R. Eng. Colombo 25 March 1829 


Patten, R. Mar. 16 April 
Brittain, late R. Mar. 11 Aug. 
Hook, h. . Staff Corps of Cay. Plymouth 23 July 
Mitchell, h. p. 60 F. Jersey 22 June 
Kingsbury, h. p. $1 F. Edwardsburgh, Upper Cas 

nada 20 March 1828 


Evans, h. p. 89 F. Doritwich 35 June 1829 
Ruperti, h. p. 7 Line Bn. King’s Ger. Leg. PA 


burgh, leenever 27 May 
Wyndowe, h. p. Unatt. 
a : Lieutenants. 
Thornhill, 49 F. Hobart’s Town, Van Diemen’s 
Land 18 Feb. 1829 


Chaloner, 52 F. (supposed to be drowned in the 
Ariel Packet in November last, on passage to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia) 


Tolfrey, 87 F. 25 July 
Wm. Calder, 91 F. Jamaica i Aug. 
Barton, R Mar. 18 June 
Magill, h. p. R. Mar. 24 Jan. 
Chambers, late R. Mar. 9 April 
Miller, late 1 Vet. Bn. Stirling 25 Feb. 
Kirk, late 4 Vet. Bn. July 
Findlay, late 11 ie Bn. Lambeth 12 do. 


Fitzgerald, h. p. 5 F 24 June 
Don. —_— h. pe 78 F. Glenstockdale near 


Appin do. 
John Campbell, h. p. 88 F. uate, Argyll- 
shire 4 March 


Latham, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 

2d Lieutenant and Goalgas, 
Roe, R. Mar. at Sea 6 March 1829 
Mac‘lougall, late 9 R. Vet. Bn. Edinburgh | Aug. 
Gugy, h. p. Gleng. Fence. 
Magec, h. p. Unatt. aor 16 July 


Paymaster 
Browne, h. p. 4 Ceyl. Regt. Wookey, Somerset- 


shire July 1829 
Adjutant. 
Williamson, h. p. Roxburgh’s Fencible C a alry 
6 July 1829 
Quarter-Masters. 


Sheridan, h. p 22 Dr. (previousl of 89 F.) 
eee * . 28 July 1829 


WM ‘Intosh, late of 42 F. 50 do. 
Inspector of Hospitals. 
F. Burrows, h. p. Londen 
Assistant Surgeon. 


22 Aug. 1829 


Daly, 65 F. 





dras 28 Feb. 
Pellichody, 41 F. Ormshaycutty, Madras 10 do. Veterinary Surgeon. 
Jones, Re Art, Trincomalee ” 25 April Clarkson, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. Hamilton 22 J uly 1826 
September. 

1 Life Gds. Gen. Vise. Combermere, G.C.B. and 8 F. Surg. vice Ferguson, ret. h. p. 50 F. 
G.C.H. from 3 Lt. Dr. Col. vice Gen. 20 Aug. 1829 
the Earl of Uarrington, dead 10 Sergt. Maj. Tho. Blenkinsop, Qua, 

16 Sept. 1829 Mast. vice Moss, 13 do, 
Lt. Baring, Capt. by purch. vice Wil- 17 Maj. Despard, Lt. Col. by purch, vice 
liams, ret 3 do. Austin, ret. do. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. West, Lt. do. Capt Lachlan, Maj. do. 
T. H. Vise. Ranelagh, Cor. and Sub.- Lt, Deedes, Capt. do. 
Lt. do. E ee eA Lt. > 
. 5 . ice Locke, W. Tobin, Ens. do. 
weer - ae ws) Ang. Lt. Murray, from 59 F, Lt. vice Raw- 

5 Dr. Maj. Gen. Lord Geo. Tho. Beresford, son, 87 F. 20 do. 
Col. vice Gen. Visc. Combermere, 19 Surg. Waterson, from Hosp. am 
Col. 1 Life Gds. 16 Sept. Surg. vice Finnie, 1 F. 13 do. 

11Dr. ‘Cor. French, Lt. by pureh, vice John- 20 ae Fraser, Lt. by purch. vice Bayly. 
son, prom. 20 Aug. ms — dh. Bee —_ 

x . . le Eve eich ° do. 
i : — rita cpa tas 13 do. 2h Maj. Gen. Sir rh em K. e Ger and 
Coldst.G ds.Lt om” Capt. Hon. J. Montagu, Capt. G.C.H. from 97 F. Col. vice Gen. Sir 
and Lt, Col. by purch. vice Cranford, D. Baird, dead 7 Sept. 

ret. do. 25 J. A. Guillic, Ens. by purch. vice — 

Ens. and Lt. Hon. E. B. Wilbraham, ling, 50 F. 20 Aug. 

Lt. and Capt. do. 29 Capt. Gray, from h. p. 71 F. oe 

H. Daniell, Ens. and Lt. do. vice Dalyell, 47 F. : 13 do. 

1F. Surg. Finnie, from 19 F. Surg. v — * oo Capt by pureh. vice oa 
id, ret. do, 

Fitz Gerald, re za ~~ Lt = 


8 Assist. Surg. Adams, from 30 F, Assist. 
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29 F. H. M. Turnor, Ens. 20 Aug. 1829 


50 Ens. Curling, from 25 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Andrews, prom. do. 


2d Lt. Lindsay, from 23 F. Lt. by 
oo vice Tompson, ret. 15 Sept. 


54 we Bayly, Capt by purch. vice Norton, 

27 Aug. 

Ens. Colt, Lt. do. 

R. W. Byron, Ens. do. 

59 Ens, Berkeley, Lt. by purch. Senet 7 

ret. 0. 

B. G. Layard, Ens. do. 

43 Ens. Haverfield, Lt. vice cotey, = 

G. Fitz Roy, E do. 

47 Capt. Dalyell, from 29 F. om. vice 
French, h. p. 71 F. 3 do. 

53 Ens. Deline, Lt. by purch. vice aon 

age, prom. 15 Sept. 

— Bond, Lt. by purch. vice Delme, 

ret. 16 do. 

D. R. Jones, Ens. do, 

57 Lt. Story, from 87 F. Lt. vice Taylor, 

h, p. 59 F. 20 Aug. 

78 H. «gem te Ens. by purch. vice 

Webb, r 13 do. 

87 Lt. + secon from 17 F. Lt. vice Story, 

57 F. 20 do. 


Lord J. Chichester, 2d Lt. by purch. 
vice Blake, prom. 8 Sept. 
91 Ens. Lloyd, Lt. vice Calder, cms 
Aug. 
— J. F. G. Campbell, Lt. te pure 
vice Carlisle, ret. 7 do. 
W. Anderson, Ens. * do. 
F. W. B. M‘Leod, Ens. vice a 
do. 
95 Ens. Neilson, Lt. by purch. vice Ford, 
ret. 13 do. 
T. D. Gordon, Ens. do. 
97 Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir Robert O'Callagh- 
an, K.C.B. Col. vice Maj. Gen. Sir J. 


Lyon, 24 F. 7 Sept. 

99 Capt. peat from h. p. Capt. vice 

Corfield, ret. z0 Aug. 
Garrisons. 


Lt. Gen. Sir George Murray, K.C.B. 
and G.C.II. Gov. of Fort George, vice 
Gen. Sir D. Baird, dead. 7 Sept. 1829 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Art. 2d Capt. Fred. Wright, Adj. vice Ro- 
mer, Gn. Quar. Mast. 8 Jan. 1829 
- Bridges, from h. p. Unatt. 2d 


Capt. vice G. Jones, dead 4 Aug. 
RoyalEng.2d Capt. Hulme, Capt. vice Dawson, 
dead 25 May 

Ist Lt. Cooper, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Fenwick, Ist Lt, do, 


Commissariat Department. 


Commiss. Clerk R. Ackroyd, to be Dep. 
Ass. Com. Gen. 14 May 1829 


Hospital Staff: 
Insp. of Hosp. Fraser, _, h. p. Insp. 


of Hosp. 4 Aug. 1829 


Local Rank. 


Lt. Blood, of the East India Co.’s Serv. 
temporary rank of Lt. whilst em- 
ployed as Orderly Officer at Addis- 
combe 13 Aug. 1829 


The undermentioned Cadets, of the Honourable the 
East India Company’ s Service, to have tempora- 
ry rank as Ensigns during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Lt. Col. Pas- 
ley, of the Royal Enginee rs at Chatham, for 
Field Instructions in the art of Sapping and 
Mining. 


Gent. Cadet H. Rigby 15 Aug. 1829 











——— W. Saunders do. 

T. Renny do. 
——— W. G. Hebbert do. 
———  G. H. Fagan a 
——_——  G. Wingate do, 





J. H.G, Crawford do, 


Unattached, 
To be Caplains of Infantry by purchase. 
Lt. Andrews, from 50 F. 20 Aug. 1829 
— Henage, from 55 F. 15 Sept. 


Exchang: Se 
Capt. Duke, 6 F. rec. diff. with Capt. lon. J. E, 
K. Erskine 
=—— Fitz Roy, 88 F. with Bt. Maj. Gore, h, p, 
86 F. 
Lt. Hilton, 17 F. with Lt. Hon. C. Gordon, 76 F. 
— Ruddle, 36 F. with Lt. Robertson, h. p. 79 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Licut.-Colonel. 
Austin, 17 F. 
Capiains. 
Gray, 29 F. 
Norton, 34 F. 
Corfield, 99 F. 
Phelan, h. p. 79 F. 


Lieutenanis. 

Thompson, 30 F. 
Coke, 59 F. 
Gardiner, 43 F. 
Delme, 55 F. 
Carlisle, 91 F. 
Ford, 935 F. 
Simpson, h. p. 25 Dr. 
Baillie, h. p. 15 F. 
Foster, h, p. 31 F. 
Armstrong, h. p. 51 F. 
Winder, h. p. 85 F. 

Cornets and Ensigns. 
Locke, 1 Dr. Gds. 
Evans, 14 Dr. 
Webb, 78 F. 
Young, h. p: R. Wagg. Tr. 
Fry, h. p. 24 F. - 
Bushuan, h. p. 60 F. 


Quarter-Mastleis. 
Griffith, h. p. 42 F, 
Clifford, h. p. 61 F. 


Medical Depariment. 
Surg. Fitz Gerald, 1 F. 
Staff Assist. Surg. Cuddy 
——— Bushe 


Deaths. 


Generals. 
C. E. of Harrington, G.C.H, Col. of 1 Life Gds. 
Gov. of Windsor, Brighton 15 Sept. 1829 
J. Despard, Oswestry 5 do. 





Lieut.-Genera 
Sir M. Nightingall, K.C.B. Col. ‘of 49 F. Glouces- 
ter. 
Major Se 
Greene, 7OF. 
Taylor, late R. Ir. Eng 15 Apr. 1823 
Keating, E. I. Comp.’s Service, near Dublin 
17 Sept. 1829 
Captains. 
Furnas, 27 F. , Liverpool 1 Sept. 1829 
Butler, h. p. 57 F. 6 Aug. 
Clunow, h. p. Watteville’s Reg. 22 Nov. 1828 
Street, he p- Unatt. Royal Art. Cheltenham 
5 Sept. 1829 
Gainnng, h. p. Unatt. 8 May 


Lieutenants. 
Patterson, Roy. African Corps, Sierra Leone 
21 June 1829 
Fisk, h. p. 25 Dr. Hampton Wick, near Kingston 
5 Sept. 
M‘Lean, h, p. 48 F. 5 Aug. 
Macdougall, h. p. 59 F. 


Hamilton, h. p. 79 F. 19 ~— 1829 


Wallis, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 15 Feb. 
Buchler, h. p. 8 Line Bn. K.G.L. Bade —_— 

8 May 

Goble, iate Roy. Art. Drivers, Houghton Bridge, 

Sussex 18 do. 


Corneille, late R. Ir. Eng. 


Cornet and Ensigns. 


Dighton, h. p. 21 Dr. 24 Dec, 1826 
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Morgan, h. p. 53 F. 
Robinson, h, p. 86 F. 
Prichard, h. p. 96 F. 
Simpson, h. p. 194 F. 
Cotterell, h. p. Hosp. Corps 


21 Mav 1829 
17 March 
12 Jan. 
May 1826 
25 Feb. 1829 
Adjutant. 
Elam, h. p. 8 Gar. Bn. 


Quarter-Master. 


Boardman, h. p. 21 Dr. 14 Sept. 1829 


Commissariat Deparlment, 
Dep. As. Comm. Gen. Deakin, h. p. 1 Sept. 1829 
Medical Department. 
Staff Surg. Batty, h. p. 25 March 1829 
Cobbe, h. p. 1 May 
Surg. Dougall, h. p.5 W. 1. R. 4 do. 
— King, h. p. Loft’s Corps 5 Nov. 1827 
As. Surg. Paterson, 35 F, Sungarpoint, Bengal (on 
board the Rose, on passage to England) 

20 March 1829 

—-—— Minty, 31 F. Aberdeen Aug. 


— 








AveuaseticaL List or Enaiish Bankruptcies, announced from the 22d of August, 


1829, to the 22d of 


Adams, T. P. Cheapside, silkman. 

Allen, T. Oxford-street, bookseller. 

Ansell, H. Colchester-street, watch-manufacturer. 

Atkinson, J. Leeds, dyer. 

Alexander, R. Calcutta, and Great Coram-street, 
bookseller. 

Bates, G. N. Birmingham, metal-refiner. 

Broadhurst, J. West Heath, Cheshire, silk-throw- 
ster. 

Butler, W. Birmingham, mother-of-pearl button 
manufacturer. 

Bird, C. E. Goytree, miller. 

Bryson, G. Lad-lane, auctioneer. 

Ballard, T. Dock-head, Surrey, cheese-snonger. 

Cooling, W. J. Bidburgh-street, master-rmariner. 

Corker, J. Leeds, saw-manufacturer. 

Cannon, W. Northampton, shoe-manufacturer. 

Clegg, J. Liverpool, veterinary-surgeon. 

Chalk, J. G. Barking, butcher. 

—_ C. Charles-street, Soho-square, general- 
dealer. 

Dunn, W. W. and J. W. Dunn, Sambrook-court, 
brokers. 

Dore, W. H. Bath, brush-manufacturer. 

English, R. Bath, cabinetmaker. 

Finlinson, J. Whiterigg, cattle-dealer. 

Fitzpatrick, M. Manchester, shopkeeper. 

Forth, A. and G. Aspinall, Manchester, girth-web 
manufacturers. 

Fielder, J. Knightsbridge, victualler. 

Gardner, W. R. Harper-street, engraver. 

Holiwell, J. and G. Highfield, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. 

Holt, H. Liverpool, ship-owner. 

Hail, H. B. Twickenham, innkeeper. 

Hammick, A. Long Acre, coach-maker. 

Hitchcock, T. Bow, brewer. 

Hill, J. Red Lion wharf, City-road, and Red Lion 
street, coal merchant. 

Ilenshall, W. Kinderton, carrier. 

Horton, J. Bolton-le-moors, innkeeper. 

John, M. S. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 

Jenkins, T, Middle-street, Brompton, stone-ma- 
son. 

James, W. Westbury, clothier. 

Kenrick, W. Park-lane, livery-stable-keeper. 

Langley, R. Oxford-street, perfumer. 

Linsell, J. Finching-field, grocer. 

Lyon, J. W. Bouverie-street, merchant. 


September, 1829. 


Leigh, J. Crescent-place, New Bridge-street, mei- 

chant. 

Marsden, J. Bryanston-street, paper-hanger. 

Masterman, W. Kings-land-wharf, wharfinger, 

Morgan, M. Shipston, linen-draper. 

Marshall, J. Foleshill, ribbon-manufacturer. 

Neville, T. and G. Dollinghurst, farmers. 

Nicholls, J. Mitcham, silk-manufacturer. 

Oliver, C. Tottenham-court road, shoe-manufac- 
turer. 

Potter, J. Margate, dealer in glass. 

Pridham, R. Great Torrington, draper. 

Petherbridge, W. Whitechapel, and Newton Ab- 
bot, linen-draper. 

Parnell, J. jun. and W. Parnell, Bristol, copper- 
smiths. 

Pound, R. Hoxton, builder. 

Plume, W. Stock, builder. 

Revitt, J. H. Rathbone-place, builder. 

Rowbotham, J. Ashton-under-Lyne, hat manu- 
facturer. 

Robinson, J. Manchester, publican. 

Rudland, J. Mary-le-bone-lane, stable-keeper. 

Stubbs, W. New Malton, draper. 

Smith, R. Preston, muslin-manufacturer. 

Spark, J. North Shields, victualler. 

Smith, J. and W. Fletcher, Pendleton, dyers. 

Stone, S. Edgware, farmer. 

Selby, W. Standard Hill, Notts, lace-manufac 
turer. 

Stephenson, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Shelmerdine, W. sen. Manchestcr, and Little 
Houghton, paper-maker. 

Stretch, J. C. auctioneer. 

Scammel, E. Warminster, dealer in china. 

Spicer, C. Margate, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. Western-place, Mary-le-bone, brick- 
layer. 

Thomson, J. and R. Liverpool, merchants. 

Taylor, J. A. Birmingham, iron-founder. 

White, ‘I’. Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, printer. 

Wyatt, F. Plymouth, grocer. 

Wallington, T. and B. Overbury, sen. and T. 
Carter, Cateaton-street, wholesale woollen- 
drapers, and Blackwell-hall, factors. 

Woodward, E. Chelmsford, linendraper. 

Worsley, P. Heaton Norris, timber-merchant. 

Yoe, A. E. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, inn- 
holder. 





AvrnapericaL Lisr or Scorcu Banxxurrcies, announced from the 22d of August, 
1829, to the 22d of September, 1829. 


Anderson and Gavin, merchants, Leith, and John 
llodgson, Anderson, and William Gavin, the 
individual) partners. 

Blaikie, Lennox, late merchant in Dundee, now 
residing in Edinburgh. 

Charteris, William, tape and thread-manufactu- 
rer in Glasgow. 

Clirehugh, Vair, perfumer and hairdresser, George 
street, Edinburgh. 

Cochran, Robert, and sons, merchants, Paisley. 

Crawford, Quentin, grocer and spirit-dealer, Cum- 
nock, Ayrshire, 

Crawford, William, surgeon and druggist, Trades- 
ton of Glasgow. 


Duncan, Alexander, wood-merchant, ship-owner, 
and mill-wright, Garmouth, Elginshire. ; 
Dunn, George, and Company, wrights, Hutchin- 

sontoun, Glasgow. 

Eadie, John, potter, Calton of Glasgow, and ac- 
countant in Glasgow, a partner in the Company 
of Eadie and Meikleham, potters, Calton of 
Glasgow, and accountants in Glasgow. 

Faulds, James, merchant, mill-spinner, and flax- 
dresser, Dundee. 

Ford, David, merchant and manufacturer, Ar- 
broath. 

Geddes, William, vintner in Inverness. | 

Henry and Paterson, drapers, Duwinfries, and 








840 Banikrupts. 


George Henry, and James Paterson, as indivi- 
duals. 

Henry and Armstrong, merchants, Edinburgh, 
and John Henry, and George Armstrong, as in- 
dividuals. 

Martin, Robert, corn-merchant, Leith. 

M‘Gregor, Peter, and Co. merchants, Glasgow, 
and Alexander M‘Gregor, Archibald M‘Gregor, 
Peter M‘Gregor, and James M‘Gregor, mer- 
chants there. ; 

Murray, John, insurance-broker and writer to the 
signet, Edinburgh. 

Neilson, William, merchant, Leith. 

Neilson, James, jun. merchant, Leith. 

Pattison, Thomas, agent and merchant, Leith. 

Philips, John, writer and distiller, Crieff. 

Rennie, John, of Phantassie, farmer, corn-mer- 
chant, and cattle-dealer, East Linton, county 
ef Haddington. 

Robertson and Fyfe, publishers of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle, and newspaper and adver- 
tising —_ in Edinburgh, and Archibald Fyfe, 
one of the partners thereof, as an individual. 

Sands, John, architect and builder, Glasgow. 

Scouller, Ninian, flesher in Glasgow. 

Scouller, John, flesher in Glasgow, and Jean 
Scouller, residing there, relict of the deceased 


| Noy. 
John Scouller, late flesher in Glasgow, sole 
partners of the firm of John Seouller and Co. 

Smith, William, spirit-dealer and merchant, Glas. 
gow. 

Taylor, James and George, cattle-dealers in Eye. 
mouth and Dunse, and James Taylor, cattle. 
dealer in Eyemouth, George Taylor, cattle. 
dealer in Dunse, and Luke Hay, jun. cattle. 
dealer in Lowick, in the county of Northum. 
berland, partners of that company or firm. 

The Company carrying on business in Glasgow 
as merchants and commission agents, under the 
firm of Sinclair and Gibson, and in Kingston, 
Jamaica, under the firm of Gibson and Sin. 
clair, and Peter Sinclair and Lawrence Gibson, 
both merchants in Glasgow, the partners of said 
Company, as individuals. 

The Old Drug Warehouse Company in Glasgow, 
and John Montgomerie, doctor of medicine, 
surgeon and druggist, sole partner of the said 
Company. 

Urquhart, Simon, clothier and haberdasher in 
Aberdeen. 

Wardrop and Harvie, power-loom cloth manufac. 
turers, Glasgow, and David Wardrop, and An- 
drew Harvie, as individual partners. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 22. At Marchmont, Quebec, the Lady of 
Sir T. N. Hill, K.C.B. &c. and Deputy Adjutant- 
General, of a son. 

50. At No. 6, Dundas Street, the Lady of John 
MacGlashan, Esq. of a daughter. 

Aug. 1. At Sandhurst, the Right Hon. Lady 
Harriet Paget, of a daughter. 

— At Creedy, Devon, the seat of Sir Humph- 
rey Davy, Bart., the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Fer- 
guson, of a daughter. 

3. At Cairnhill, Mrs Nisbet, of a daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, of a son. 

— At No. 61, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, 
of a son. 

5. At 28, Royal Circus, Edinburgh, Mrs La- 
mont, junior, of Knockdow, of a daughter. 

6. At No. 5, St Andrew Square, Mrs M‘Kean, 
ofa yy 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain Basil 
Hall, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

— At No. 67, Great King Street, Mrs Barron, 
of a daughter. 

7. At No. 22, Drummond Place, Mrs Meldrum 
of Easter Kincaple, of a son. 

— At Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, the 
Countess of Guilford, of a son and heir. 

— At Regent House, Canongate, Mrs A. Bal- 
lantyne, of a daughter. 

— At Alemus, Forfarshire, Mrs Wotherspoon, 
16, Ainslie Place, Moray Park, Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. . 

8. At Fintry House, Aberdeenshire, the Hon. 
Lady Forbes, of Craigievar, of a daughter. 

— At151, George Street, Mrs William Burn, 
of a son. 

— At Upton House, Dorsetshire, the Hon. Mrs 
Doughty, of a son and heir. 

9. At Brussels, the Lady of Capt. Rattray, 
R. N. of a daughter. 

— At Cowhill, the Lady of Capt. C. N. John- 
ston, R. N. of a son. 

12. At Bonnyglen, near Donegal, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Steuart, of the Madras Army, of 
a son. 

— At Sunnyside Lodge, Lanark, Mrs Alexan- 
der Gillespie, of a daughter. 

— At the Vicarage, Chillingham, the Lady of 
the Rev. John Sandford, of a son. 

16. At Bellevue, Haddington, Mrs William 
Bogue, of a son. 

17. Mrs Dr E. D. Alison, No. 57, Northum- 
berland Street, of a daughter. 

19. At Woodend Cottage, Mrs Leith Hay, of a 


son. 
— At Prestonpans, Mrs Hislop, of a daugh- 
te 


T, 


20. At Wemyss Castle, the Lady Emma 
Wemyss, of a son. 
21. At Williamfield, Newhaven, the Lady of 
Lieut. Forrest, Royal Navy. of a daughter. 
23. At No. 31, Cumberland Street, Mrs R. 
Menzies, of a son. 
25. At Kirkmay House, the Lady of Robert 
Inglis, Esq. of Kirkmay, of a son. ’ 
26. At 6, Moray Place, Mrs John Learmonth, 
of a son. 
27. At No. 25, East Claremont Street, Mrs 
Hewat, of a daughter. 
— At No. 54, Rankeillor Street, Mrs Aitchi- 
son, of a daughter. 
28. At Kinloss Manse, Mrs Robertson, of twin 
daughters. 
— Lady Elizabeth Drummond, of a son. 
29. At Wycombe Abbey, the Lady of Lord 
Granville Somerset, of a son. 
50. At Atholl Crescent, the Lady of Robert 
Montgomery, Esq. of a son. 
51. Mrs Lumsden of Tilwhilly, of a son. 
— At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, the Lady of 
Captain, Dickenson, of a son and heir. 
Sept. 5. At Wentworth, the Viscountess Mil- 
ton, of a daughter. 
2. At No. 29, Buecleuch Place, Mrs Robert 
Hutton, of a daughter. 
5. At Usan House, the Lady of George Keith, 
Esq. of Usan, of a son. 
8. At Woodville, near Edinburgh, Mrs James 
Wilson, of a son. 
— At Williamfield, Mrs William Pattison, jun, 
of a son. 
9. At No. 25, East Claremont Street, Mrs John 
Maughan, of a daughter. 
11. At Glasgow, the Lady of William L. Ewing, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
— At No. 5, North Charlotte Street, Mrs How- 
den, of a son. 
— At No. 17, Dean Terrace, Mrs Menzies, of 
ason. 
— At Linthill, the Lady of William Currie, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
12. At Fettes Row, Mrs William Allan, of a 
daughter. 
14, At Dollar, the Lady of Captain Pinkerton, 
of a son. 
15. In Cavendish Square, London, the Lady of 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, of a son. 
— At No. 14, Hart Street, Mrs Johnstone, of a 
son. 
17. At No. 32, Howard Place, Mrs William 
Napier, of a son. 
18. At No. 2, St Bernard Place, Stockbridge, 
Mrs. J. E. Dove, of a son. 
— At Inverleith Road, Mrs M‘Bean, of a 
daughter. 
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18, At No. 5, London Street, Mrs Richardson, 
ofa daughter. 

19, At Dundee, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Chalmers, of Glenericht, of a daughter. 

— At Havre de Grace, Mrs Alexander Dennis- 
ton, of a daughter. ? 

— At 79, Great King Street, Mrs Wigham, of 
a daughter. ’ 

92, At Mount Annan, the Lady of Captain 
Dirom, of the King’s, or 8th Foot, of a daughter. 

— At Sir Robert Blair’s, Harley House, Bath, 
the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel M. Swinton, of a son. 

95. At Campsall Park, the Lady of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, Bart. of a son. 

21, At Ayr, Mrs H. Cowan, jun. of a daughter. 

95, At Leckie, the Lady of C. A. Moir, Esq. 
of Leckie, of a daughter. 

26. In Lower Brook Street, London, the Lady 
of Colonel Henry White, M.P. for the county of 
Dublin, of a son and heir. 

Lately. At Mecklenburgh Square, London, the 
Lady of James Mackenzie, Esq. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 28. At Poonah, Edmond Montgomerie, 
Esq. Acting Judge and Criminal Judge in the 
Northern Conean, to Isabella, second daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel Sullivan, of his Majesty’s 6th 
Regiment of Foot, now commanding at Poonah. 

April 9. At Sydney, New South Wales, Captain 
Lachlan M‘Kinnon, of the Australian Company’s 
ship City of Edinburgh, to Catherine, second 
daughter, and on the 28th, Charles M‘ Lachlan, 
Esq. Manager for the Australian Company at Ho- 
bart Town, to Isabella, youngest daughter, of the 
late Robert Dick, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

11. At Malabar Point, Bombay, residence of his 
Excellency the Governor, Captain Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Knight, Royal Navy, Superintendent 
of Marine, to Elmira Riddel, youngest daughter 
of Major-General Shaw. 

July 27. At Kireudbright, John Paul, Esq. of 
Charleston, South Carolina, to Isabella Kerr, se- 
cond daughter of the late William Maewhinnie, 
Esq. merchant. 

98. At Glasgow, Mr John Reid, son of William 
Reid, Esq. Peckham, Rye, London, to Marianne, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Wardlaw, Glas- 

ow. 

29. At Quebec, Mr William Guild, jun. mer- 
chant, Montreal, to Georgiana, eldest daughter of 
the late Major Robertson of Cray, Perthshire, 

51. At Fairlie, Ayrshire, Duncan Darroch, 
Esq. younger of Gourock and Drums, Captain in 
the Army, to Susan, eldest daughter of the late 
Charles S, Parker, Esq. wt 

Aug. 1. At Loughton Church, Essex, William 
Allan, Esq. of the Glen, Pecbles-shire, to Eliza- 
beth Wormald, eldest daughter of Benjamin Gott, 
Esq. of Armley House, Yorkshire. 

5. At Craigie House, George James Campbell, 
Esq. of Treesbanks, to Catherine Johu Indiana, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Jones, of the 
25th Dragoons. oe 

— At No. 3, Montague Street, Mr William 
Braidwood, merchant, Edinburgh, to Ann, third 
daughter of the late Mr Francis Burlin. 

4. At Inverkeithing, Mr William Mackersy, 
Esq. writer to the signet, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Walker, Esq. of Sun- 
ny Bank. 

— At Moray Place, Edinburgh, John Stuart 
Hay, son of the late William Hay Newton, of 
Newton, Esq. to Margaret Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late William Fairlie, Esq. 

— At Kildrochat House, near Stranraer, James 
M‘Dowall, Esq. of Valleyfield, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Patrick Laurie, Esq. of Urral, 
Wigtonshire. 

5. At Edinburgh, James Strachan, Esq. of Ma- 
nilla, to Jane, second daughter of the late James 
Duthie, Esq. > 

— At Langholm Manse, Mr Steele, writer, 
Glasgow, to Miss Somerville. 

6. At Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, 
the Hon. William Cavendish, (heir presumptive 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire,) to the Lady 
Bianche Howard, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

— At London, Francis D. Massy Dawson, Esq. 
son of J, H. Massy Dawson, Esq. M.P. to the 
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Hon. Susan St Clair, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

8. At the house of Lady Ellenborough, Captain 
the Hon. H. Ramsden, to the Hon. Miss Frederica 
Selina Law. 

10. At Trinity Cottage, John Henderson, Esq. 
W.S. to Barbara, daughte1 of William Henderson, 
Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

11. At London, Sir Francis A. Mackenzie, 
Bart. of Gairloch, Ross-shire, to Kythe Caroline, 
eldest daughter of John Smith Wright, Esq. of 
Bulcote Lodge, Notts. 

— At Cantry, Inverness-shire, Robert Grant, 
Esq. M.P. to Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Sir David Davidson. 

12. At Leith, Mr Thomas Calder, shipmaster, 
to Elizabeth M‘Laren, relict of Mr Adam Smith, 
shipmaster in Leith. 

13. By special license, at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, London, his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, to Lady Charlotte Thynne, third daughter 
of the Marquis and Marckioness of Bath. His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford gave the bride away. 

— At London, the Rev. Arthur Hanbury, Vicar 
of Bures St Mary, in the county of Suffolk, to 
Jessie, only daughter of the late Rev. Archibald 
Scott, of Pitnain, Lanarkshire. 

— At Haddington, A. Shiells, Esq. writer, Wick, 
to Susan, daughter of the late Mr Wm. Shiells, 
brewer, Haddington. 

14, At Whitehill, the Rev. Alexander Lowrie, 
East Calder, to Agnes, daughter of Mr James 
Gilbert, Whitehill. 

17. At Summerfield, Mr William Penson, pro 
fessor of music, to Jane, daughter of the late Tho- 
- Penson, Esq. architect, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire. 

— At Hawick, Adam Symon, Esq. Westfield, 
Dundee, to Isatella, daughter of Mr James Miller, 
merchant, Hawick. 

18. At Balberton, Mr ‘Thomas Greig, Navitty, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late James 
Hogg, Esq. Balberton. 

19. At Melfort House, William Waddell, Esq. 
of Easter Moffat, to Margaret Fogo, daughter of 
the late Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Melfort. 

2U. At Bon Accord Crescent, the Rev. William 
Paul, assistant minister of the parish of Nether 
Banchory, to Jessy, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. Aberdeen. 

— At Inverness, Mr Alexander Grant, Bird- 
well, near Doncaster, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the late John Mitchell, Esq. general inspector 
of Highland roads and bridges. 

24. At London, Lieut. Robert M‘Murdo, of 
the H. E. I. Co.’s service, to Sarah Anne, only 
daughter of the late Henry Robert Whitcome, 


Esq. 

33. At Dalkeith, Mr Thomas Moffat, junior, 
Edinburgh, to Isabella, eldest daughter of James 
Miller, Esq. Dalkeith. 

26. At Glenorchard House, Stirlingshire, Mr 
Alex. Monteath, writer, Perth, to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Runcarn, Manchester. 

27. At Bungay, Suffolk, the Rev. C. B. Bruce, 
M.A. rector of St James's, Suffolk, to Margaret 
Augusta, eldest daughter of the late Major-Genc- 
ral Kelso. 

— At St Paul’s Chapel, York Place, F. F. Su- 
renne, artist, No. 57, George Street, to Jessie Rule. 

29. At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, Colin 
Rogers, Esq. Superintending Surgeon, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, Madras, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late James Wimbolt, Esq. 

31. At Dunfermline, Mr George Birrel, to Mar- 
garet Hay, youngest daughter of the late James 
Douglas, Esq. 

Sept. 1. At Cadzow Villa, Hamilton, Dugald 
MacUallum, Esq. writer, Hamilton, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late John Buruside, Esq. of 
Glasgow. 

— At Keswick, Alex. Cowan, Esq, W.S. to Jane 
Annesley, daughter of the late Thomas Thomp- 
son, Esq. Kensington, M.P.for Evesham. 

3. At Gosford, George Grant Suttie, Esq. of 
Balgone and Prestongrange, to the Lady Harrict 
Charteris, daughter of the Kight Hon. the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. 

— At Wonersh, near Guildford, William Hay, 
Esq., 5th —— Guards, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Richard Sparks, Esq. of Wonersh. 
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4, At Gart-Loch House, the Rev. Adam Dun- 
ean Tait, of Kirkliston, to Margaret, eldest 
ae of the late James Hill, Esq. of Gart 
Loch. 


— At Dunfermline, A\exander Colville, Esq. of 
Hillside, to Catherine, second daughter of the late 
John Wilson, Esq. of Transy. 

8. At Glasgow, John Forrester, Esq. W.S. to 
Lillias, daughter of the late Robert Cowan, Esq. 
surgeon, Glasgow. 

=— At Aldinbourne, Viscount Andover, eldest 
son of the Earl of Suffolk, to Isabella, second 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Howard, and 
niece to the Duke of Norfolk. 

— Captain A. Horsburgh, East India Co.'s 
Service, to Helen Hay, youngest daughter of the 
late John M‘Laren, Leith. 

= At Thomson's Place, Leith, Mr David Cal- 
lender, farmer, Leith, to Mary, daughter of Mr 
Alex. Marshal, farmer, Craigend. 

Lately. At Crosthwaite Church, Keswick, 
Cumberland, Henry Nelscn Coleridge, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Sarah, only 
daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

— At St James’s Church, Piceadilly, London, 
Henry Leman, Esq. of Bristol, to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Cadell, Esq. of Upper Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Stobie, surgeon, to 
Jessie Ogilvie, daughter of Captain Alexander 
Maevicar, Royal Navy. 

-— At Paris, Adam Durnford Gordon, Esq. to 
Harriet Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Gordon, Esq. formerly Governor of the Co- 
lony. 

— AtSt Marylebone Church, London, Thomas 
Monkh use, Esq. of St Paul’s Church-yard, to 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Tegg, Esq. of Cheap- 
side, and Wimbledon, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 28. At Dhoolie, in Candeish, Presidency 
of Bombay, William John Graham, of the Hon. 
East India Company's Civil Service, second 
son of W. C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore. 

March. At Columbo, Lieut.-Colonel Bird, of 
his Majesty’s 16th Regiment, and Captain Daw- 
son, of the Engineers, the former from cholera, 
the latter owing to dysentery, brought on by ex- 
posure to the weather when employed in survey- 
ing. 

& At Bhoog, in the kingdom of Cutch, Mrs 
Gray, wife of the Rev. James Gray, one of the 
chaplains to the Hon. East India Company on 
the Bombay establishment. 

10. At Sungar Point, Bengal, on board the 
Rose Indiaman, on the passage to England, in the 
27h year of his age, assist. surg. John Paterson, 
of the Buffs, eldest son of the late Paymaster 
Paterson, Edinburgh Militia; and, at Dalkeith, 
on the 2éth ult., Thomas C. Paterson, in the 21st 
year of his age, fourth son of the late Paymas- 
ter Paterson. 

12. At Madras, of an attack of cholera, Captain 
John Marshall, of his Majesty’s 26th, Cameron- 
jan regiment. i 

April 21. At sea, on his passage from India, 
Captain David Liddell, 10th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, thirdson of Mr James Liddell. 
Auchtertool, Fife. 

— At sea, on his passage from Bombay to Liver- 
pool, Captain James Murray, of the barque Mal- 
vina, of Grangemouth. 

June. On his passage from Van Diemen’s Land, 
Alexander Bowmaker, Esq. son of the late Dr 
Bowmaker, minister of Dunse. 

5. At Sierra Leone, Kenneth M‘Aulay, Esq. 

16. At No. 8, Henry Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Andrew Carfrae, bookseller, second son; and, at 
her father’s house, No. 8, Salisbury Street, on 
50th, Mrs Elizabeth Redshaw, eldest daughter, of 
Mr John Carfrae, bookseller. 

July 20. At Clyne Cottage, Sutherlandshire, 
Mr Hugh Mackenzie, in his 100th year. 

22, At Inverary, Mr Wm. Simpson, architect. 

25. At Stamford Hill, near London, aged 8 
years, William Skene, youngest son of Alexander 
Seton, of Mounie, Esq. 

<5. At Linlithgow, Miss Margaret Fothringham. 

— At St George's, Grenada, Patrick Macdougall, 
Esq. of Woodlands 
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26. At Edinburgh, Dr William Cargo, of Stran. 
raer. 

— At Bradford, Mrs Catherine Rutherford of 
Craigow, wife of Dr William Macturk, M.D, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. F 

27. At Double Bridges, Thorne, Yorkshire, Mrs 
Caroline Gunby, widow, in her 103d year. 

28. At her house, Arniston Place, Mrs Den. 
holm, relict of James Denholm, Esq. Treasurer 
of George Heriot’s Hospital. 

29. At Kelso, Mr Darling, Agent of the bank of 
Scotland, Kelso. 

— Mrs Janet Chrystie, widow of Mr John 
Somerville, tanner, Leith. 

350. At Starlaw, Mr Alexander Calder. 

— At Croft Lodge, Bridgend, Perth, D. M« 
Intosh, Esq. late Quartermaster of the 42d 
Royal Highlanders. 

51. At No. 35, Royal Terrace, Elizabeth Kirk. 
wood, wife of Thomas Dallas, Esq. 

— At Abingdon, Berks, Mr Baron Hullock. 

— At Peebles, Mrs Ker, widow of James Ker, 
Esq. late Provost of Peebles. 

August 2. At Merchiston Bank, Jessie Fletcher, 
wife of Mr Thomas Caverhill, merchant, Edin. 
burgh. 

5. At Perth, Mr Charles Sidney, aged 78 years, 

— At Saline Cottage, Fifeshire, Captain David 
Durie, late of the 12th Regiment of Foot. 

— At Hope House, Catharine, daughter of the 
late Mr William Grinlay, merchant in Leith. 

— At Manchester, Mr Alex. Wood, editor of 
the Manchester and Salford Advertiser, and late 
editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 

4. At Fisherrow, Mr John Chalmers, in the 
88th year of his age. 

5. At Tynemouth, Northumberland, the Lady 
of Sir C. Lorane, Bart. : 

— At Kinloch, Andrew Thomson, Esq. of Kin- 
loch, in the 77th year of his age. 

. At Paris, the Hon. Captain Archd. Cochran, 
Royal Navy. 

— At Fair Isle, Orkney, aged 72, Mr James 
Strong, tacksman of that island, and formerly 
merchant and shipowner in Leith. 

— At Castlehill, in the county of Caithness, 
Lady Isabella Sinelair, daughter of the deceased 
William, Earl of Caithness. 

— In Clarence Terrace, Regent Park, London, 
aged 28, Jane Sophia, wife of Capt. Henry Hope, 
R.N. C.B. and youngest daughter of Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

7. At South Union Place, Edinburgh, Mr Wm. 
Rankin, baker. 

— On Seaton on Thames, Islesworth, James 
Forbes of Seaton, Esq. in his 91st year. 

— At Hilton, David Tod, Esq. of Hilton. 

— At Ayr, Anna, wife of J. S. Memes, Esq. 
LL.D. rector of the academy at that place. 

— At Blackford, Mr Richard Fraser, of Edin- 
burgh. 

— At his house, Howard Place, Mr John Bal- 
vaird. 

— At Morton, near Gainsborough, Mrs Sarah 
Fox, aged 106, having had one child and three 
husbands when above 50 years of age. 

8. At Stoney Bank, Mrs Ramsay, relict of Capt. 
Ramsay, R.N. and daughter of the late John 
Macleod of Macleod, Esq. 

— At No. 2, Carlton Place, Glasgow, Alexan- 
der M‘Kean, Esq. formerly of Jamaica, 

— At Store-street, Bedford-square, London, 
Jane, relict of Lieut.-General Hardy Innes of the 
Royal Marines. 

— At Rolvenden, Kent, at the advanced age of 
98, John Henry, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 

9. At Hastings, Catherine Mackinlay, wife of 
John H. Gow, Esq. of London, and daughter of 
John Mackinlay, Esq. Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 

— At Claremont Cottage, Capt. Geo. Harrower, 
late of Bombay, 

12. At Calderwood, Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 
of Calderwood. 

— At Barnacarry, Argyllshire, Licut.-Colonel 
Donald Gregorson. 

— At Peebks, John Wm. Macleod, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, aged 26 years, 
second son of the Jate Alexander Hume, Esq. of 
Harris, Inverness-shire, 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Renton, wife of Mr John 
Renton, W.s, ‘ 
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12. In Bedford Square, London, Charles War- 
ren, Esq. Chief Justice of Chester, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

— At Peebles, John Baillie, Esq. surgeon, 
Edinburgh, some time of Demerara. 

— At Drummond Place, Mrs Philadelphia Ja- 
meson, wife of John Jameson, Esq. 

15. At Newbattle, Mr James Brown Johnston, 
son of Robert Johnston, Esq. merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At London, the Rev. Algernon Langton, 
A.B. son of the late Bennet Langton, Esq. of 
Langton, Lincolnshire, and of Mary, late Count- 
ess-Dowager of Rothes. 

14, At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Berry, widow of 
Mr John Berry, comedian. 

— At Dunning, Perthshire, James Thomson, 
Esq. 

— At Prestonpans, Mr John Gowan, late mer- 
chant in Leith. 

— At Whitelaw, Mr James Walker, Whitelaw. 

— At Mains of Edgell, near Brechin, William 
Wyllie, Esq. 

— At Tweed Green, Peebles, Isabella Prott, se- 
cond daughter of George Graham Bell, Esq. ad- 
vocate. 

15. At Craigs, Peter Gibb, Esq. of Earshag, 
aged 78. 

— Of apoplexy, at his residence, Stokehall, Es- 
sex, Richard Gardner, Esq. of Mecklenburgh sq. 
aged 65, 

“ At Morningside, Charles Esplin, Esq. late 
surgeon, Royal Navy. 

16. On board of H.M.S. Wellesley, off Scio, in 
the Mediterranean, Robert Roiland, midshipman, 
fourth son of Adam Rolland, Esq. of Gask, P.C.S. 

17. Mr George Montgomery, confectioner. 

18. At Barnyhill, near Dunbar, Mary M. John- 
ston, wife of S. Sawers, Esq. late of H.E.I.C.S. 
Ceylon. 

-- At No. 27, India-street, Miss Janet Dou- 
glas, daughter of the late Rev. George Douglas, 
minister of Tain. 

— At Fisherrow, Archd. Young, Esq. in the 
36th year of his age. 

23. At his father’s house, Claremont Crescent, 
John, third son of Mr John Black wood, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

24, At Butelandhill, Mr James Gray, aged 89. 

— At Borrowston Mains, Mr John Ross. 

— At Balmuir, Forfarshire, Mrs Christian Char- 
teris, relict of William Henry Charteris, Esq. of 
the Ilion. East India Company’s Service. 

— At Buccleuch-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
garet Neill, aged 42 years, wife of Mr Frederick 
Johnston. 

25. At No. 12, Walker-street, Mrs Ann Rose, 
wife of Sam. Rose, Esq. Commissioner of Excise. 

— At Fife-place, Leith Walk, Mr Robt. Muir, 
in the 71st year of his age. 

26. At his residence, near Salcombe, in Devon- 
shire, James Yates, Esq. of Woodville, formerly 
a merchant in London. 

— At Doilar, Patrick Gibson, Esq. professor of 
painting in the Academy of that place, in the 4€th 
year of his age. 

27. At Bishop-Wearmouth, the Rev. David 
Duncan, pastor of the Associate Congregation of 
the United Secession Church, Union Chapel, Sun- 
derland, in the 41st year of his age and 8th of his 
ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Wylie, relict of Mr 
Geo. Neilson, secretary to the Bank of Scotland. 

— At Tunbridge, Mary Henrietta Hardinge, 
oe daughter of the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, 

art. 

— At Cornwall Terrace, Regent Park, Lon- 
don, Mary Forbes Mitchell, wife of Major Daniel 
Mitchell, of Ashgrove, Aberdeenshire. 

28. At Rennyhill, Mrs Johnston, senior. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Cossar, wife of 
Mr John Dumbreck, late coachmaker. 

_— At No, 35, Ann-street, Miss Isabella Mary 
Kerr, youngest daughter of the late Robert Kerr, 
Esq. formerly surgeon in Edinburgh. 

00. At Newington, Mr John Gardner, late 

diary-clerk, Excise Office, Edinburgh. 
= At Exeter, Mrs Dacres, widow of the late 
Vice-Admiral Dacres. 

— At London, the Rev. Hely Hutchison Smith, 
son of the late Hon. Mrs Smith, and nephew to 
the Earl of Donnovghmore, 
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30. At No. 13, Scotland-street, Mrs Janet Brown, 
wife of Mr Thomas Grubb, of the Excise. 

— At No. 15, Castle-street, Miss Jane Emily 
Craigie, daughter of the late Dr John Craigie, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

51. The Lady Anne Catherine Begge, daughter 
of the late Earl of Sheffield. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Gilbert Jamieson, mer- 
chant, aged 72 years. F 

Sept. 1. At Ripon, neat Derby, Capt. William 
T. Chartres, Royal Marines, aged 66. 

2. At Viewforth Cottage, near Leith, Mrs Ann 
F. Hill, wife of John Patison, Esq. W.S. 

— At London, Charles Johnston, youngest son 
of Lieut.-General Robert Bell, of Ormond-street. 

5. At Oswestry, Shropshire, General Despard, 
in the 85th year of his age. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 19, Henry 
John Provand, Esq. of Baliol College, Oxford, 
formerly of Glasgow. 

4. At his house of Easter Brakie, in the parish 
of Kinnell, Colin Alison, Esq. writer, Montrose, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

— At Clifton, Captain Street, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

be Me Dalkeith, Mr Melville Burd, W.S. aged 


Je 

— At 17, Forth Street, Christian Helen, daugh- 
ter of William Murray, Esq. W.S. 

— Mr James Girdwood, one of the Magistrates 
of Queensferry, in the 53d year of his age. 

— At Lancaster, Mr Thomas Davidson, son of 
James Davidson, Esq. Milnholm, Langholm. 

6. At Nottingham, Mrs H. B. Campbell, wife 
of Hugh Bruce Campbell, Esq. of Mayfield. 

7. At Shallochwell, John Dyson, Esq. of Shal- 
loch Cottage, Girvan. 

— At Prestonpans, Mrs Margaret Finlay, relict 
of Mr John Taylor. 

— Atthe Manse of Arbirlot, the Rev. Richard 
Watson, minister of Arbirlot, in the 87 year of his 
age, and 53d of his ministry. j 

8. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Napier, relict 
of Major-General the Hon. Mark Napier. 

9. Elizabeth, wife of Thomas White, Esq. of 
Woodlands, Durham. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs Jean Fairlie, relict of 
John Muir, Esq. aged 82. 

— At Alloa; Mrs Jean Craig, wife of Mr David 
Witherspoon, 

= At the Manse of Banchory, the Rev. James 
Gregory, in the 84d year of his age. 

— At Charles Fort, Ireland, Jane Cunningham, 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Johnston, 99th regi- 
ment. 

10. Drowned from a boat in the Thames, near 
Kew, James, the youngest son of the Rev. Dr Lo- 
rimer, of Haddington, in the 20th year of his age. 

11. At Rutherglen, Mrs Mary Barr, relict of 
Captain Robert Macdonald, of the 91st regiment. 

— At Wilmington, North Carolina, after a short 
illness, the Rev. John Reston, formerly pastor of 
one of the Relief Churches, Edinburgh. 

12. At his house, Lauriston, after a short illness, 
Mr Alexander Balfour. Mr Balfour was well, and 
very favourably known to the public, as an au- 
thor both in prose and verse. 

— At the house of his son, Roseangle, Dundee, 
the Rev. Dr Martin, of Monimail, in the 90th 
year of his age, and within a few days of comple- 
ting the 61st of his ministry, and the 67th of his 
service as a preacher. 

14, At No. 10, Graham Street, Mrs Jean Bal- 
lantyne, relict of Mr John Bell, printer, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Banff, in the 76th year of his age, Charles 
Cracroft, Esq. formerly Captain in his Majesty’s 
50th Regiment of Foot. 

15. At North Queensferry, Mrs Elizabeth Wood, 
relict of Alex. Crichton, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— In her 7th year, Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Langhorne, Loretto, Musselburgh. 

— At Longbank-Mearns, Renfrewshire, John 
M‘Diarmid, in the 92d or 95d year of his age. 

— At Brighton, the Right Hon. the Ear! of 
Harrington, G.C.B. in the 87th year of his age. 

16. At Greenside Street, Alfred Siddons Nicol, 
aged 18, youngest son of Mrs Nicol, of the Theatre 
Royal. 

= At No. 27, St James’s Square, Miss W. M. 
Johnstone, youngest daughter of Robt. Johnstore,; 

merchant in Edinburgh, aged 25 years, 
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Lately, At London, the Rev. John Poope, of 
Adam-strect, Adelphi, at the advanced age of 84. 
He was a distinguished scholar, and the intimate 
friend of Porson, Parr, and many of the other 
great luminaries of the literary world. : 

— At Gloucester, in the 61st year of his age, 
Lieut.-General Sir Miles Nightingall, K.C.B. Co- 
lonel of the 49th Regiment, and M.P. for Eye. 

— Ather house, No. 5, Gayfield Square, Mrs 
Maitland, widow of John Maitland, Esq. of the 
Excise. 

— At Dublin, James Power, Esq. editor of the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal. 

— At Florence, John Gordon, Esq. formerly a 
Captaia in the Hon. East India Company’s Mili- 
tary Service. 


Deaths. 
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Lately, At Baynham Abbey, Sussex, Frances, 
Marchioness Cambden. 

— Mr James Dunwell, of Brokenfoot, near 
Harrowgate. ‘Though only twenty-four years of 
age, he weighed upwards of forty stone, and was 
supposed to be the fattest man of his age in Eng- 
land, 

— At Beeston, near Leeds, in the 90th year of 
her age, Mrs Mary Wilson. She was mothcr, 
grandmother, and great grandmother to fifty-nine, 
and aunt and: great-aunt to nearly 300 persons, 
Her mother died at the advanced age of 101. 

— At London, Mr William Turner, of Queen 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square, aged 84, father of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


GENERAL Sir Davip Bairp. 


Aug. 18. At his seat of Ferntower, after a short 
illness, General Sir David Baird, G.C.B. K.C. 
This gallant veteran commenced his military ¢2- 
reer in 1772, inthe 2d Regimentof Foot. In 1779 
he went to India as Captain of the 73d. In 1781 
after an heroic and desperate resistance against 
an overwhelming force under Tippoo Saib, in 
which Captain Baird was wounded in four places, 
he was made prisoner, and remained in the power 
of Hyder Ally for three years and a half, during 
which he experienced great cruclties and priva- 
tions. In 1787 Captain Baird was made Major of 
the 7ist, and after his return to England was 
made Lieutenant-Colouel of the same regiment in 
1790. In 1791 he returned to India, and served 
with great distinction under the Marquis Corn- 
wallis. In 1797 he arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was appointed Brigadier-General, 
and placed on that Stalf in command of a Brigade. 
In 1793 he returned to India as Major-General, 


and after performing many meritorious services, 
returned to England, whe:e he was placed on the 
Staff. In 180% he was appointed Lieutenant- 
General, and commanded an expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he landed, and com. 
pelled the Dutch to surrender the colony. In 

807 he returned to England, and removed from 
the Colonelcy of the 5ith, which he then had, to 
the Coloneley of the 24th, and was placed on the 
Foreign Staff under Lord Cathcart, with whom 
he served at Copenhagen, where he was slightly 
wounded. In 1808 he was in Spain, and com- 
mande.! the Ist division of the army in the battie 
of Corunna, where he lost his leftarm. He was 
appointed General in 1814, and in 1819 was made 
Governor of Kinsale, and subsequently Governor 
of Fort George, which he held up to the time of 
his death.—Captain Baird of Newbyth succeeded 
to the Baronetcy. 


Sik Wituram Arsutunot, Bart. 


Sept. 18. At Edinburgh, Sir W. Arbuthnot, Bart. 
About two o'clock, Sir William entered the 'Trus- 
tees’ Office, apparently in his usual health, and 
immediately went into Mr Stuart’s apartment, 
where he remained for a short time, and then pro- 
ceeded to his own. But he had not been many 
minutes there when he was suddenly struck with 
apoplexy, and fell from his seat on the floor. Dr 
Thomson was immediately sent for, and on his 
arrival bled the patient, but without any visible 
effect; for, after lingering for about an hour and 
2 half in a state of insensibility, he expired. 

We scarcely remembcr an incident in private 
life that has created a deeper sensation in the pub- 
lic mind of the city, than the sudden death of 
Sir William Arbuthnot. This distinction our la- 
mented countryman owed not so much to the re- 
membrance of the important services which he 
rendered to his native city, on a great publie occa- 
sion, as to the peculiar excellence of his own pri- 
vate character, which, with admirable address, he 
made available under all circumstances. 

To abilities of a high order, and knowledge of 
great extent, Sir William Arbuthnot added a de- 
gree of good nature, which it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to call match'ess. 1t was not confined to his 
own happy fire-side—alas! now how desolate! 
but was not less his peculiar characteristic in every 
quarter where his influence could be useful. In 
him -this amiable attribute was not transient, or 
contingent on the quality of his ert oy or of his 
occupations, but pervaded his whole life, manners, 
and conversation, so completely, that its benefi- 
cial impress was stamped —. every thing he un- 
dertook. Doubts and difficulties, and even the 
determinations of party spirit, often yielded cheer- 
fully to his generous influence ;—and as all men 
with whom he had to do were instinctively per- 
suaded of his entire good faith, his arguments, 
with which no selfish feeling was ever known to 
mix, carried with them a degree of persuasion, if 
not of conviction, of the greatest importance in 
the trying situations in which he was frequently 

laced. ; 
Sir William Arbuthnot’s character may be suin- 


med up in a very few and commonplace words. 
He was a thorough-bred gentleman, while his edu- 
eation, the habits of his life, and the companion- 
ship by which those habits were graced and adorn- 
ed, were in every respect worthy of his descent, 
In public as well as in private life, also, his con 
duct bore uniform testimony to the strength and 
purity of those loftier principles by which alone 
even such excellent gifts as he was endowed with 
by nature, could have been rendered serviceable 
to himself or to others. 

To have entertained his Sovereign in the city 
over which he then presided, in such a manner as 
not only to gratify the illustrious personage whom 
it was so essentially his duty to please, but also to 
satisfy the whole mass of his countrymen, that the 
reception given to their King was suitable to the 
dignity of the nation so highly honoured, was 2 
very important service, and such as will not soon 
be forgotten. The benignant, we may almost ven- 
ture to call it flattering manner, in which his Ma- 
jesty marked his gracious sense of Sir William 
Arbuthnot’s conduct upon this occasion, may be 
classed amongst the most remarkable instances of 
good taste by which his Majesty’s reign has been 
distinguished. This well-timed national compli- 
ment, as it may fairly be called, bestowed, as it 
was, on so true a representative of all that was 
loyal and virtuous in the country, was gratefully 
acknowledyed by every class of the community; 
while there was perhaps not an individual in the 
land who did not feel entitled to some share in the 
honour thus conferred on one who was so univer- 
sally esteemed and respected. 

It is instructive to observe, how strongly suck 
stight but judicious touches of kindness, on the 
part of the Monarch of these realms, serve to knit 
together in the spirit of one common and heartfelt 
Joyalty, all the different ranks of which the society 
is composed. And we in Scotland must ever con- 
sider ourselves as eminently fortunate in having 
possessed a man like Sir William Arbuthnot to 
take the foremost station among us on such an o¢- 
casion. 
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